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COME hiflorians write, that Phaston was ihe firft king 
after the deluge who reigned over the Thefp'rotiane 
and Moloflians, and that he was one of thole who came 
with Pelafgus into Epirus. Others fay, that Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, after they had bnilt the " temple of Dodona, 
fettled among the Moloflians. In after times, f Neop. 
tolemus, thelon of Achilles, taking his people with him, 
poffelTed himfelf of the country, and left .a fuccefiion of 
kings after htm. called Pyrrhidse ; for in his infancy he 
was called Pyrrhus ; and he gave that name to one of his 
legitimate funs whom ne had by Lanafia the daughter of 
Cleodes fori of Hyllus. From that time Achilles had divine 
honours in Epirus, being flyled there Afpetos (i. e. the 
inimitable). After thefe firft kings thofe that followed be- 
came entirely barbarous, and both their power and their 
anions funk into the utmoit obicurity. t Tharrytas is the 
firft whom hjflory mentions as remarkable for polifhing and 
improving his cities with Grecian cufloms, with letters and 
good laws, Alcetas was the fon of Tharrytas, Arybas of 
Alcetasj and of Arybas and Troias his queen was born 
Aacides. He married Phthia, the daughter of Menon the 
Theflalian, who acquired great reputation in the Lamian 
Vol. III. B ' war; 



• Probablv it was only a druidical kind of temple. 

f between Deucalion'i flood and the limes of Ntoptolerhut, there 
Wat a fpace of about three hundred and forty yeara. 

( Juftiu iloet not afcribe the tiviliaing of die Molsffiani to Thar- 
rs/las, bot to Arybas the fon of Alcetat I. who had himfelf been po- 
lifted and humanized by hii education at Atheni, 
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war, and, next to Leofthenes, was the mofl co odder able of 
the confederates. By Pbthia, itacides bad two daughters, 
named Deidanria and Troias, and a (on named Pyrthus. 

But the Moloflians, rifing againft j'E.acides, depofed him, 
and brought in the fons of * Neoptolemus. On this occa- 
fion the friends of jEacides were taken and (kin ; only An- 
droclides and Angelus efcaped with his infant fori, though 
he was much fought after by bis enemies ; and carried htm 
off with his nurfes and. a few neceflary. attendants. This 
train rendered their flight difficult and flow, fo that they 
were foon overtaken. Jn this extremity they put .the child 
in the hands of Androcleon, Hipptas, and Neander, three 
aftive young men whom they could depend upon, and 
ordered them to make the beft of their way to Megarie.A 
town in Macedonia, while they tbemfelves, partly by en- 
treaty, and partly by force, flopped the courfe of the pur- 
fuers till evening; when, having vvith much difficulty got 
clear of them, they hafteued to join thofe who carried the 
young piince. At fuo-fet they thought tbemfelves near the 
iiunmit of their hopes, but they met with a-fudden difap- 
p Ointment. When they cajne to {he river that runt by the 
town, it looked rough and dreadful j and upon trial they 
Found it abfolutely aofordable. For the currant, being 
fuelled with the late rains, was very high and. boiflerous, 
and darkrwfs added to the horror. They now defpaired of 
getting the child and his Buffet over, without fome other 
afiiftance ; when, perceiviag fome of the inhabitants of the 
place on the other fide, they begged of them to alEft their 
.paflage, and held up Py.rrhus towards them. But though 
they called out loud, and cntteated earnelUy, the Areata 
tan fa rapid, and made inch a roaring, that they could not 
be heard- Some time was fpent, while they were crying 
out on one fide, and Ufteniflg to no purpofe on the other. 
At lajl one of Pyrrhus's comjiany thought of peeling off 
a piece of oak. bark, and expreffuig upon it, with the 
tongue of a buckle, the neceflities and fortunes of the 
child. Accordingly he put this in execution j and having 
rolled the piece of hark about a ftone, which was made 
■life of to give force to the motion, he threw it to the other 
iiiit:. Some fay, he bound it fail to a javelin, and darted it 
over. When the people on the other fide had read it, and 
few 

* This N«o]>Eol;tniit wii the brother of Arybit. 
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fiiw there was not a moment to lofe, they cut down trees, 
mid made a raft of them, and crofted the river upon it. 
It happened that the firft man who reached the bank was 
named Achillea. He took Pyrrhus in his aims, and con- 
veyed him over, while his companions performed the lame 
ferrtce for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and bis train, having thus got fafe over, and . 
eJcaped the pnrfiiers, continued their route, till they arriv- 
ed at the court of Glaucias king of lllyiia. They found 
the king fitting in his palace with * the queen his contort, 
and laid the child at bis feet in the pofture of a fuppliant. 
The king, who' flood in fear of CafTander, the enemy of 
.£acides, remained a long time fileut, confidering what 
part he ihould ad. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord, 
creeping clofer to him, took hold of hit robe, and raiting 
aunCelf up to his knees, by this action firft excited a fmile, 
and afterwards compaction ; for he thought he faw a peti- 
tioner before him begging hit protection with tears. Some 
Jay, k was not Glaucias, but the altar of the domelHc gods 
which be approached, -and that lie railed himfelf by em- 
bracing it -, from which it appeared to Glaucias that hea- 
ven interested itfelf in the infant's favour. For this rea- 
\ fon he pat him immediately in the hands of the queen, 
and ordered her to bring him up with his own children. 
Hit enemies demanding him Toon after, and Callander of. 
fering two hundred talents to have him delivered up, Glau- 
cias refuted to do it ; and when he came to be twelve years 
old, conducted him into Epilus at the head of an army, 
and placed him upon the throne. 

Pyrrbns had an air of majefty rather terrible than au- 
guft. Inftead of teeth, in his upper jaw he had one con- 
tinued bone, marked with fmall lines, refembling the dm-' 
lions of a row of teeth. It was believed, that he cured the 
f welling of the fpleen, by facriricing a white cock, and with 
hit right foot gently preffing the part afFe&ed, the patients 
lying upon their backs for that purpofe. There was no 
perfon, however poor or mean, refufed this relief, if re- 
queued. He received, no reward, except the cock for 
fccrifice, and this prefent was very agreeable to him. It 
Ba .. is 

* Joftiu calk th» prineefj Bcros, afid fay* (he wai of the family of 
the JEacidB; which muft have beca the resioo of theirfeeluog refuge 
far P jrrhn* in that eoart . 
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is-alfo fsid. that the great toe of that foot bad a divine 
virtue in it } for, after his death, when the reft of his body- 
was confumed, that toe was found entire and untouched 
by the names. But this account belongs not to the period 

When he was about feventeen years' of age, and feemed - 
to be quite eftabltthed in his kingdom, he happened to be 
called out of his own territories, to attend the nuptials of. 
one of Glaucia's fans, with whom he had been educated. 
On this occafion, the MoloiTians revolting again, drove 
out his friends, pillaged his treafures, and put themfelves. 
once more under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus loll 
the crown, and being in want of everything, applied him- 
felf to Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, mho had married 
his fitter Deidamia. That prineefs, when very young, had 
been promifed to Alexander the fon of Roxana [by Alex- 
ander the Great] ; but titat family being unfortunately cut 
off, flic was given, when ihe came to be marriageable, to 
Demetrius. In the great, battle of Ipfus, where * all the 
kings of the. earth were engaged, Pyrrhus accompanied 
Demetrius ; and, thongh but young, bore down alt before 
him, and highly diftinguifhed hirafclf among the com- 
batants. Nor did he forfake Demetrius, when unfuccefs- 
fill, but kept for him thofe cities of Greece with which 
he was tntrufted ; and when the treaty was concluded with 
Ptolemy, he went to Egypt as an boftage. There, both 
in hunting and other exercifes, he gave Ptolemy proofs of 
hi. itrcngth and indefatigable abilities. Obferving that, 
tmong Ptolemy's wives, Berenice was Ihe who had the . 
greateft power, and was molt eminent for virtue and un- 
demanding, he attached himfelf molt to her ; for he had 
a particular art of making his court to the great, while he 
. overlooked thofe that were below bim. And as in his 
-whole conduct he paid great attention to decency, tem- 
perance, and prudence, Antigone, who was daughter to 
Berenice by her Grit hufband Philip, was given him, in 
preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honour than ever ; 

and Antigone proving an excellent wife, procured him men 

and 

* He fays, all the kings of the tirih were engaged, beraufc I.ylima- 
thm, Seleucm, Ptolemy, Caflandcr, Autigonui, and Dcmclriua, were 
'there in perfon. This battle wa> fought about 300 yean before ChriQ. 
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and money, which enabled him to recover l)is kingdom o: 
Epirus. At his arrival there, his fubjects received him 
with open arms ; for Neoptoltmus was become obnoxious 
to the people, by reafon of bis arbitrary and tyrannical 
government. Neveithelefs, Pyrvhua, apprehending that 
Ncoptolemus might have recourfe to fome of the other 
tings, came to an agreement with him, and affociated him 
id the kingdom. But in procefs of time there were fome 
who privately fowed diflenfion and jealoufies bttween them. 
Pyrrhus's chief quarrel with Neoprolemus is faid to have 
taken its rife as follows. It had been a cullom for the 
kings of Epirus to hold an affembly at PsfTarci), a place iu 
the province of the RlolouTians ; where, after facrificing to 
Jupiter tbe warrior, mutual oaths were taken by them and 
their fubjecis. The kings were fworn to govern according 
to Javj, and the people to defend the crown according to lav.: 
Both the kings met on this occafion, attended by their 
friends, and after the ceremony, great pre Tents were made 
on all fides. Gelon, who was very cordially attached to 
Neoptolemus, among the reft, paid his refpects to Pyrrhu?, 
and made him a prefent of two yoke of oxen », Myntlo*, 
one'of this prince's cupbearers, begged them of h.in j but 
Pyrrhus refufed him, and gave them to another. Gelon 
perceiving that Myrtilus took the difappointment extreme- 
ly ill, invited him to Tup with him. After fupper he foliat- 
ed him to embrace the intereilof Neoptolemus, and to poJ- 
fon Pyrrhus. . Myrtilus Teemed to liften to his fuggeftions 
with fatisfaflion, but difcov-ercd the whole to his mailer. 
Then, by his order, he introduced to Gelon, the chief ci*p- 
bearer AleKicrates, as a perfon who was willing to enter 
into the coufpiracy : for Pyrrhus was defirous to have more 
than one witnefs to fa -black an enterprife. Gelon being 
thus deceived, Neoptolemus wa- deceived with him ; and, 
thinking the affair in great forwardnefs, could not contain 
himfeif, but in the excefs of his joy mentioned it to his 
friends. One evening, in particular, being at fupper with 
his filler Cadmia, he difcuvered the whole delign, thinking 
no body elfe within Waring. And indeed there was none 
in the room but Phsenarete the wife of Samoa chief keeper 
of Neoptolemus's cattle j and Die kid upon a couch with 
her face. turned towards the wall, and Teemed to be sfiesn. 
Bj She 

* T4i«prtfcnt wMtbwaflerifticalof ihe-6mplie:ty-(i sneient tlmitfe 
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She heard, liowever, the whole; without being fufpefted, 
and went the next day to Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, 
and related to her all that the had heard Neoptolemus fay 
to his filler. This was immediately laid before Pyrrhus, 
who toak no notice of it for the prefent. But, on occafioa 
of a folemn facrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to fupper,- 
and took that opportunity to kill him. For he was well 
allured that all the leading men in Epirus were ftrongly 
a'tached to him, and wanted him to remore Neoptolemus 
oat of the way ; that, no longer fatisfied with a fmall (ha+e 
of the kingdom, he might poftefs himfelf of the whole ; and 
by following liis genius, tife to great attempts. And, as 
they had now a ftrong fufpicion belides, that Neoptole- 
mus was pra&iling againft him, they thought this was the 
time to prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowledgment of the obligation) he had to Bere- 
nice and Ptolemy, he named his fon by Antigone Ytolemy, 
and called the city which he built in the Cherfonefe of E- 
pirns, Bcrenicis. From this time he began to conceive 
many great defigns, but hiifitft hopes laid hold of all that 
was near home : and he found a plauSble pretence to con- 
cern himfelf in the affairs of Macedonia. Antipater, the 
eldeft fon of Caffander, had killed his mother ThefTalonica, 
and expelled his brother Alexander. Alexander fent to. 
Demetrius for fuccour,aml implored likewiie the afliftance 
of Pyrrhus. Demctrins, having many affairs upon his 
hands, could not prefently comply ; but Pyrrhus came and 
demanded, as the reward of his fervices, the city of * 
■- Nymphsea, and all the ■maritime coaft of Macedonia, to- 
gether with Arabracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, which 
were fome of the countries that did not originally belong 
to the kingdom of Macedon. The young prince agreeing 
^o the conditions, Pyrrhus poffeffed himfelf of theie coun- 
tries, and fecured them with his garrtfons ; after which, he 
went on conquering the reft for Alexander, and driving 
Antipater before him. 

King Lylimachus was well inclined to give Antipater 
afliftance, but he was fo much engaged with his own affairs, . 
that 

• Dicier thinks Apnllonia might be railed Nymph a: a from. Nvm. 
phieum, a celebrated rock in in neighbourhood. Palmcrius would 
read Tyniphica ; (hat being the name of a town in thole parti. There 
wu a city called Nymphsum in the Taurica Chtrfonefui, but that 
osi! J not te meant here. ' 
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that he could Dot find time for it., Recollecting, however, 
that Pyrrhus would refufe nothing to bis friend Ptolemy, 
he forged letters in Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to eva- 
cuate Macedonia, and to be fatisfied with three hundred 
talents from Antipater- But Pyrrhus no fooner opened 
the letters, than he perceived tbe forger y. For, inftcad of 
the cuilomar y falutation, tbtjather to bit /on, greeting, they 
began with, ting Ptolemy la king Pyrrbttt, greeting. He in- 
veighed agatnft Lyfimacbus for the fraud, but liftened, not- 
ftith (lac ding-, to propofals of peace ; and the three princes 
met to offer facrifices on the occafion, and to fwear upon 
tbe altar to the articles. A boar, a bull and a ram being 
led up as victims, the ram dropped down dead of himfelf. 
Tbe reft of the company laughed at the accident 5 but 
Theodotus the diviner advifed Pyrrhus not to fvr ear, de- 
claring that tbe Deity prefigmfied the * death of one of 
tbe kings j upon which he refufed to ratify the peace. 

Alexander's affairs were thus advantageoufly fettled ; 
nevertbelefs Demetrius catne. But it foott appeared that 
be came now imrequ-eiled, and that his pre fence excited ra- 
ther fear than gratitude. When they had been a few days . 
together, in mutual diftruft, they laid fnares for each other: 
but Demetrius finding the firil opportunity, was before- 
hand with Alexander, killed him, and got himfelf pro- 
claimed king of Maceddn. - 

He had for a long time hadfubjecls of complaint againft 
Pyrrhus, on account of lbs inroads which he bad made 
into Theffaly. Beudes, that ambition- to extend their do- 
minions, which is a diftempcr natural to kings, rendered- 
their neighbourhood mutually alarming. Thefe jeolouues- 
increafed after the death of Deidamia. At laft each having: 
pafleflcd himfelf" of part of Macedonia, and having one 
object in view, the gaining of the whole, this- produced of 
courfe new caufes of contention. Demetrius marched a- 
gainft the iEtolians, and reduced them. After which, he 
left Pantauchus among them with a coufiderable forec, and . 
went himfelf to feek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as foon as he van 
apprifed of his defign, went to meet him ; but taking a-- 
wrong route, they inadvertently pafied each other. Deme- 
trius entered EpiruSj aud committed great ravages ; and 
B 4 Pyrrhus, 

* Alexander was murdered ft on .after. 
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Vy rrhus, falling in with Pantauchus, gave him battle. The 
ciiiputr was warm and obflinate on both fides, efpecially 
where the generals fought. For Pantauchus, who, in dex- 
terity, courage and ftrength, flood foremoli among the of- 
ficers of Demetrius, and withaJ was a man of a high and 
ambitious fpirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And 
Pyrrhus, who was behind "none of the princes of his time 
in valour and lenown, and who was defirous to appropriate 
to himfelf the h.mours of. Achilles, rather by his fword 
than by kindred, advanced through the firft lines again ft 
Pantauchus. They began with< the javelin; and then 
coming to the fword, exhaufted all that art or ftrengtli 
could Tupply. , Pyrrhus received one wound, and gave his 
. adversary two, one in the thigh, and the other in the neck j 
by which he overpowered him, and brought him to tbe 
ground ; but could not kill him outright, becaufe he was 
refcued by his friends. The Epirots, elated- with their 
prince's victory, and admiring his valour, broke into and 
difperfed the Macedonian phalanx, and putfuing the fugi- 
tives, killed great numbers of them, and took five thoufand 
prisoners. 

This battle did not fo much excite the refentraent and. 
hatred of the Macedonians againft Pyrrhus for what they 
Suffered, as it infpired them with an elteem of bis abilities 
and admiration of his valour. This furnifhed Subject of 
difcourfe to all who were witoeflesto his exploits, or were 
engaged againft him in the action. For he recalled to their 
minds the countenance, the fwiftnefs, and motion of Alex- 
ander the Great ; in Pyrrhus they thought they faw the 
very image of his force and impetuofity. And while the 
other kings represented that hero only in their purple robes, 
in the number of guards,' the bend of the neck, and the 
lofty manner of.fpeaking, the king of Epirus reprcfentcd 
him in deeds of arms and perfonal achievements. And of 
his great fktll.in ordering and dewing up an army, we 
have proofs in the writings he left behind him. It is aKo 
(aid, that Antigonus, being alked," Who was the greateft 
" general,." snfwered, " Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to 
" be old," Antigonus, indeed, fpoke only of the generals 
of his time.: but Hannibal fald that of all the world had 
ever beheld, the firft in genius and (kill was Pyrrhus, Scipio 
t,he Secondhand himfelf the third j as we have written in 
' tha 

Gooslc 
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(£c life of Scipio *. This was the only fcience he applied 

himielf to ; this was the fubject of his thoughts and con- 
verfation: foe he conGderedit as a royal lludy, and looked 
upon .other arts as mere trilling amui'ements. And it is re- 
ported that when ha was sited, " Whether he thoi'glrt 
" Python or Crephifias thebefl mufician," " Polype re Hon,'' 
/aid he, '! is the general ;" intimating that this was the 
only point which it became a king to- inquire into or- 

.In the intercourfeof life hewas mild and not eafily pre- 
voked, but ardent and quick to repay a klndneia. I'or ih:s 
realbn he- was greatly afflifted at the death of ^ropus. 
" His friend," he fait!, " had only pawl the tribute to na- 
" ture, but he blamed and reproached himfelf for putting 
" off his acknowledgements,- tilt by thefe delays he had 
" loft the opportunity of making any return. - For thefe 
" that owe money, cati pay it to the heirs of the deceafct*, 
" but when a return of kindneffes is not made to a "perfo.n 
*' in his lifetime, it grieves the heart that has any gnod- 
" nefs and -honour in it/? When forae advifed him to ba- ■ 
mfli ascertain iil-tongued Ambracian who abufed him be- 
hind his back, "Let the fellow Hay here,'! faid he, " and 
** fpeak again ft me to a few, rather than ramble about, and - 
" give me a bad charafler to all the world." And fome . 
young men having taken great liberties with his character ■ 
in their cups, and being afterwards brought to anfwer for 
it, he a/ked them, " Whether they had really faid fuch 
* things ■" " We did, Gr," anlwered one of them, " and : 
■*" fhould have faid a great deal more, if we 'had had more ■ 
**" wine." Upon which, he laughed, and difmiffed them. 

After the death of Antigone, he married feveral wive?,* 
for the purpofes of intereft and power : namely, the daugh- 
ter of Autoleonkingof the Paeonians ; Bircenna, the daugh- 
ter of Bardylliskingof the Illyrians j and Lanaffa, the 
daughter ot Agathocles of Syfacufe, who brought him in^. 
dowry the iile of Corey raj which hei father had taken. 
By Antigune he had a fon named Ptolemy ; by Lanaffa he 
had Alexander; and by Bircenna, his youngeft fon He- 
Ianus. All thefe princes had naturallyja turn for War.; and 

fr-5 , he 

•"Tfi» i» differently related in' the life of Flawiniut. ' Thefe ft is 
fdJ the third.- 
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he quickened their martial ardour by giving them a fuita- 
able education from their infancy. For it is faid, when he 
was afked by one of them who was yet a child, " To 
" which of them he would leave his kingdom. " he faid, 
" To him who has the fharpeft fword." This was very 
like that tragical legacy of Oedipus to his fons, 

* The f word's keen point th' inheritance (hall part. 

After the battle, Pyrrhus returned home dift'nguilhed 
with "lory, and dill more elevated in his fentiments. Th* 
F.pirotf having given him on this occafion the name of 
eagle, he faid, " If am an eagle, you have made me one j 
" for it is upon your arms, upon your wings, that I have 
" rifen .fo high." 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay dan- 
geroufly ill, he (uddenly entered f Macedonia, intending 
. only an inroad to pillage the country. But he was very 
near feizing the whole, and taking the kingdom without a 
blow. For be pulhed forward as far as^Edeffa without 
meeting with any refiftance : on the contrary, many of the 
inhabitants repaired to his camp and joined him. The 
danger awaked Demetrius, and- made him aft above his 
rtrength. His friends, too, and officers quickly afferabled 
a good body of troops, and moved forward with great fpirit 
and vigour againfl Pyrrhus. But as he came only with a 
defign to plunder, he did not Hand to receive them. He 
loft, however, a conQderable number of men in his re- 
treat ; for the Macedonians harafied bis rear all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with lb 
much' cafe, was far from (lighting and defpifing him after- 
watds. But as he meditated great things, and had deter- 
mined to attempt the recovery of his paternal kingdom with 
an army of an hundred thou (and men and five hundred fa.il 
of (hips, he thought it not prudent either to embroil him* 
felf with Pyrrhus or to leave behind him fo dangerous a 
neighbour. And as he was not at leifure to continue the 
war with him, he concluded a peace, that' he might turn 
his arms with more fecurity again ft the % other kings. The 
defigns of Demetrius were focn discovered by this peace, 
and 
* FneniiTs of Euripides, w. 68. 
t In ihe third year of ihc hundred and twenty-third Olympiad, two 
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■nd by the great nef» of his preparations. The kings were 
alarmed, and feat ambaffadors to Pyrrhus with letters, ex- 
prefGng their aftoni foment, that he neglected his oppor- 
tunity to make *ar upon Demetrius. They reprefetited 
with howmucheafchemight drive him out of Macedonia, 
thus engaged as he was in many troublefome enterprifes :, 
inflead of which he waited till Demetrius had difpatched 
all his other affairs, and was grown (b much more powerful 
as to be able to bring the war to his own-doors, and to put 
him under the neceffity of fighting for the altars of his gods, 
and the fepulchres of his anceftors in. Moloffia itfelf ; and 
this too, when he had juft been deprived by Demetrius of 
the iile of Corcyra, together with his wife. Fot Lanaffa 
having her complaints againft Pyrrbus, for paying more at- 
tention to his other wives, though barbarians, than to her, 
had retired to Corcyra; and, wanting to marry another 
king, invited Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him 
to be more inclined to marriage than any of the neighbour- 
ing princes. Accordingly he foiled to the ifland, marrisii 
Lanaffa", and left a garrjlcn In tha city. 

The kings, at the fame time that they Wrote thefe letters 
to Pyrrhus, took the field, therofelves to harafs Demetrius, 
who delayed his expedition, and continued his prepara- 
tions, i'tolemy put to fea with a great fleet, and drew off 
ttany of the Grecian chics. Lyfim;ichus entered the upper 
Macedonia from Thrace, and ravaged the country. And 
Pyrrhus taking up arms at the fame time, marched againft 
Bercea, expecting that Demetrius would go to meet Lyfi- 
risachus, and leave the lower Macedonia unguarded j which 
fell out accordingly. Ths night before he fet out, he- 
dreamed that Alexanderthe Great calledhiro, and that when 
he came to him, he found him fiek in bed, but was re- 
ceived whh many obliging expreffiotts of friendship, and a 
promife of fudden affillance. Pyrrhus (aid, " How can 
" you, fir, who are tick, be able to afflft me ?" Alexander 
anfwered, " I will do It with my name :" and at the feme 
time be mounted a * Nlfean horfe, aiid feemed to lead the 

P-yrrbus, greatly encouraged by this vifion, advanced 

with the utmoft expedition, and having traveifcd the inter- 

fi u mediate 

• Nifci wa» a province near (tie Crfpiari Tea,- which" Straho teB» m 
vat ftmoin for its breed of horfo. The king) of BtiSa. irfe* to pro- - 
lidc thcmfcWct there. St Abo, lib. li. 
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mediate countries, came before Bercca, and took it. Ther* 
he fixed his head quarters, and reduced the other cities by 
his generals. When Demetcius received intelligence of 

this, and perceived, moreover, a fpitit of mutiny among 
the Macedonians in his camp, he was afraid to proceed 
farther, left, when they came in fight of 'a Macedonian 
prince, and one of an illufirious character too, they mould- 
revolt to him. He, therefore, turned back, and led them 
Hgainft Pyrrhus, who was a ftranger, and the object uf tbt;r- 
Iiatred. Upon his encamping near Berrea, many inhabi- 
tants of that place mixed with his foldiers. and highly ex- 
tolled Pyrrhus. They reprefented him as a man invincible 
in arms', of uncommon magnanimity, and one who treated 
thofe who &D into his hands with great gentlenefs and 
humanity. There were alfo fome of Pyrrhus's etniffaries, 
who, pretending themfelvea Macedonians, obferved to- 
Demetrius's men, that then was the time to get free from" 
his cruel yoke,. and to embrace the intereifs of Pyrrhus who 
was a 'popular man, and who loved a foldier. After this, 
the greateit part of the array was in a ferment, and they 
call their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It happened that he ; 
Jwas then without his helmet; but,, recollecting himfelf^_ 
he foon put it on again, and was immediately known by, 
his lofty- plume and his creft of * goats horns. Many of 
the Macedonians, now ran to him, and ■/■ begged him to 
give them the word ; while others crowned themfelves with 
branches of oak, becaufe they faw them worn by his man. . 
Some had even the confidence to' tell Demetrius, that the 
me; ft prudent part he could take, would be. to withdraw,. 
and lay down the government. As he found 1 the motions-' 
of the army agreeable to this fort of difcourfe, he- was. ter- 
rified, and made off privately, difguil'cd in a mean cloak, 
and a common Macedonian hat. Pyrrhus, upon this, be- 
came matter of the camp without linking a blow, and was 
proclaimed, king of Macedonia. 

Lyfimacnus made his appearance fo«n after, and, pre- 
tending that he had contributed equally, to the flight of 
Demetrius, 

* Alexander the Great !> reprefented on his metbliwhh filch a crtfl. 
The goat, tnd'ed, was the fynibol nf the kingdom of Mnciiw. "I He 
prophet Daniel ufea it at foch. The original of that fymbal may be 
Eund in J.tfljo. 

- f "^nM *p*rpxftiit Mtrut. ■ 

rw&iyik may iigr.ify tbt mrjt, bcwifs It helps to keep the fuldictita- 
gethtb ■» /(.',( 
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Demetrius, demanded his. fliare of the kingdom. Pyrtlius, 
as he thought himfdf not fufficienUy cfiabfilhed among the 
Macedonians, but rather in a dubious (It nation, accepted 
the' propofal ; and they divided the cities and provinces 
between them. This partition feemed to be of fervice for 
the prefect, and -prevented their going directly to war ; 
but, loon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual 
complaints and quarrels, inilead of a perfeft reconciliation. 
For how is it poilib.e that they, whofe ambition is not to be 
terminated by feas and mountains and unnihabi table defarts, 
whole thiril of dominion is not to be confined by the bounds 
that part Europe and Alia, fhould, when fo near each. 
other, and joined in one tot, lit down contented, and »b— 
ruin from mutual injuries i undoubtedly they are always 
at war in their hearts, having the feeds uf perfidy and en- 
vy there. As for the names of peace and war, they apply- 
them occasionally, like money, to their ule, not to the 
purpofes of justice. And they act with much more probity, 
when they profefTedly make war, than when they fanclify 
rUlort ttuce and ceffation of mutual injuries, with the names 
of juflice and friendtl.ip. Pyrrhus was a proof of this. For 
oppofing Demetrius again, when his affairs began to be i 
little re eilablilhtd, and checking his power, which feemed 
to-be recovesing, as it were, flora a great illnefs, he march- - 
td to the afTiliar.ee of the Grecians, and went in perfon to 
Athens. He afcended into the citadel, and facriiitcd td 
the goddefs ; after which, he came down into the city the 
fame day, and thus addreffed the people : " I think myfelf 
"happy in- this teitimouy of the kind regard. of the. Athe-- 
"nians.. and of the conbdeuce they put in me; I advile ■ 
" them, however, as they tender their fafety, never to ad- ■ 
" mil another king, within their walls, but .to (hut their - 
" " gates- again It- all that (ball defire it.'? 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Demetriuv: 
And yet Demetrius was no fooner pafltd into Alia,, than • 
Pyrrhus, at the tnfiigation of Lyfimaohus, drew off! hclTa- 
ly frqm its allegiance, and attacked his garrifons in Greece, 
Be found, indeed, the Macedonians better fubjecls in time 
of war than in peace, befides that be himfclf was more fit 
for action than repole. At laft Demetrius. being entirely 
defeated 

• The. Athenians followed fcii advice) and JroT( ow Demetrius'* 

garrifan. 
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defeated In Syria, Lyfimachus, who had nothing to. feat 
from that quarter, nor any other affairs to engage him, 
immediately turned his forces againft Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edeffa. Upon his arrival, he tell upon one of 
the king's convoys, and took it, by which he greatly dif- 
treffed his troops for want of provisions. Befides this, he 
corrupted the principal Macedonians by his letters and 
emiflaries ; reproaching them for choofing for their Sove- 
reign a ftraoger, whofe anceftors had always been fubjefl to 
the Macedonians, while they expelled the friends and com- 
panions of Alexander. As the majority liftened to thefe 
fuggeftions, 'Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew with 
his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and fo loll Macedonia iti 
the fame manner he had gained it. Kings, therefore, have 
no reafon to blame the people for changing for intereft r 
fince in that they do but imitate their mailers, wh'o are 
patterns of treachery and perfidioufnefs, and who think that 
man moft capable of Serving them who pays the ltaft regard 
to honefly. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and left 
Macedonia, he had a fair occafion given him, by fortune, 
to enjoy himfelf in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom 
in peace. But he was petfuaded, that neither to annoy 
others, nor to be annoyed by them, was a life Infufferably 
languishing and tedious. Like Achilles, he could not en- 
dure inaction : 



Mis anxiety for freffa employment was relieved as follows : 
The Romans Were then at war wit)) the Tarentines. The 
latter were not able to Support the difpute, and yet the bold 
and turbulent harangues of their leading men would not 
Suffer then) to put an end to it. They refolded, therefore, 
to call in Pyrrhus, and put their forces under his command - t 
there being no other prince who bad then fo much leifure^. 
or was So able a general. The oldelt and moll fenfible of 
the citizens opposed this- nieaSure, but were overborne by 
the nolle and violence of the multitude ; and when they Saw 
this, they no longer attended the afTemblies. But there 
was a worthy man, named Melon, who, on the day that the 
decree was 1 fo be ratified, after ths people had taken their 
feats, came into the affembly, with an air of intoxication, 
having, 
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having, like perfons in that condition, a withered garland 
upon his head, a torch in his hand, and a woman playing 
on the flute before him. As no decorum can well be ob- 
ferved by a crowd of people in a free Hate, fome clapped 
their hands, others laughed ; but nobody pretended to Itop 
him. On the contrary, they called upon the woman to 
play, and him to come forward and ling. Silence being 
made, he laid, " Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely well, 
" to fuffcr thofe who have a mind to it, to play and be 
" merry while they may ; and if you are wife, you will 
" all now enjoy the fame liberty ; for you mull have other 
" buunefs, and another kind "of life, when Pynhus once 
" enters your city." This addrefs made a great impreflion 
upon the Tarentines, and a whifper of affent ran through 
the aflcmbly. But forae fearing that they (hould be deli- 
vered up to the Romans, if peace were made, reproached 
the people with fo tamely fullering themfdves to be made 
a jeft of, and infuhed by a drunkard ; and then turning 
upon Melon, they thruft him out. The decree thus being 
confirmed, they lent ambaffadors to Epiriis, not only in 
the name of the Tarentines, hut of the other Greeks in 
Italy, with prefents to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell him, 
" That they wanted a general of ability and character, 
" A* for troops, he would find a large fupply of them up- 
" on the fpot, from the Lucanians, the Meffapians, the 
** Saamnites, and Tarentines, to the amount of twenty 
" thoufand. horfe, and three hundred and fifty thoufand 
" foot." Thefe promises not only elevated Pyrrhus, but 
raifed in the Epirots a ftrong inclination to the war. 

There was then, at the court of Pyrrhus, a Thtffaliau, 
named Cfneas, a man of found fenfe, and who having been; 
a dilciple of Demofthenes, was the only orator of his time 
that prefented his hearers with a lively image of the force 
and fpirit of that great mailer. This" man had devoted 
himfclf to Pynhus, and in all the embattles he was em- 
ployed in, confirmed that faying of Euripides : 

Tli* gates that Seel eaclwk, refiAld* eloquence foil enter. 

This made Pyrrhus lay, " That Clneas had gained him 
" more cities by his addrefs, than he had won by his arms i" 
and he continued to heap honours and employments upon 
him-. Cineas-nqw feeing Pyrrhus intent upon his prepara- 
tions for Italy, took an opportunity, when he faw him at 
leifure, 
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ttifurc, to draw liim Into the following converfarion-T 
*' The Romans have the reputation of being excellent - 
** foldiers, and have the command of many warlike nn- 
" tions ; if it pleafe heaven that we conquer them, what 
" ufe, Sir, fhall we make of our vic~iory J" ** Cineas,?* 
replied the king, '' your queftjon anfwers itfelf. When 
" the Romans are once fubdued, there is no town, whether 
" Greek or Barbarian, in all the country, that will dare 
" oppofe as ■? but we mail immtdiately be mailers of alt- 
" Italy, whofe gieatnefs, power, and importance, no man 
** knows better than you." Cineas, after a Ihort paufe, . 
continued, " But, after we have conquered Italy, what 
" Ihall we do next, Sir ?" Pycrhus not yet perceiving hi« 
drift, replied, " There is Sicily very near, and itretches • 
" out her arms to receive us, a fruitful and populous ifland, . 
i' and eafy to be taken. For Agathocles was no fooner 
" gone, than faclion and anarchy prevailed among her 
" cities, and every thing is kept in confuSon by her tur- 
" bulent demagogues." "What you- fay, my prince,'* 
faid Cineas, " is very probable : but is the taking of Sicily 
" to conclude cur expeditions ?" " Far from it." anfwered 
Pyrrhus, '■ for if heaven grant us fuccefs in this, that fuc--' 
•' ccfs lliall only be the prelude to greater things. Who -■ 
** can forbear Lybia and Carthage, then within reach} 
"which Agathocles, even when he fled in a clandefiine ■ 
" manner from Syracufe, and cioffed the fea with a few 
" (hips only, had almoft made himfelf matter of. And 
*' when we have made fuch conquefts, who can pretend to 
** fay, that any of our enemies, who are now fo infolent, 
" will think of refilling us J" " To-be fure," faid Cineas, 
" they will not : for it is clear, that fo much, power will : 
" enable you to recover Macedonia, and to eftablifh your- 
" felf uncontested fovereign of Greece. But when we- 
" hive conquered ill, what are we to do then ?'* *' AVhy, 
" then, my friend," faid Pyrrhus laughing, " we will take 
" our ejfe, and drink and be merry." Cineas, having 
brought him thus far, replied, " And what hinders us - 
" from drinking and taking-our cafe now, when we- have 
"* already thofe things in our hands, at which we progofe ' 
"' to arrive through feas of blood, through infinite toils and '■ 
" dangers, through innumerable-calamities which we muft 
" both caufe and-fuffcr :" ' 

This 

I---.,,,. Google 
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This difcouifc of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but produced 
no reformation. He faw the certain happinefs which be 
gave up, but nas not able to forego the hopes that flattered 
bis defires. In the firft place, therefore, be fent Cineas to 
Tarcntum -with three thoufand foot : from whence there 
arrived, foon after, a great number of gallics, tranfports 
and flat- bottomed boats, on board of which be put twenty 
elephants, three thoufand horfe, twenty thoufand foot, two 
tboijfand archers, and five hundred (lingers. When all 
was ready, he fet fail ; but aa foon as he was got into the 
midil of the Ionian, he was attacked by a violent wind at 
north, which was unufual at that feafen. The fiorm raged 
terribly, but by the -"-ill and extraordinary efforts of his 
pilots and mariners, his Ihip made the Italian fhore, with 
infinite labour and beyond all expectation. The reft of 
the fleet could not hold their courfe, but were difperfed far 
and wide. Some of the (hips were quite beaten off from 
the coait of Italy, andndriven into the Lybian and Sicilian 
fea : others, not being able to double the cape of Japygia, 
were overtaken by the night ; and, a great and boiilerous 
lea driving them upon a difficult and rocky (bore, they 
were all Id the utmoft dillrefs. The king's (hip, indeed, 
by its fixe and 11 length, refilled the force of the' naves, 
while the wind blew from the Tea.: but that coming about, 
sod blowing directly from the (bore, the (hip, as (be flood 
with her head agaimt it, wat in danger of opening by the 
(hocks (he received. And. yet to be driven off again into a . 
tenipeftuous fea, while the .wind continually t'hiftcd from 
point to point, feemed tbe mod dreadful cafe of all. In 
this extremity Pyrrhus threw himfelf overboard, and was 
immediately followed by his friends and guards, who (trove 
which fhould give him the belt alii (lance. But the darkuefi 
of the night, and the roaring and refinance of the waves, 
which beat upon the more, and were driven back nitli 
fq.ua! violence, rendered it extremely difficult to fave him. 
At lad, by day-break the wind being considerably fallen, 
»kh much trouble he got a (hore, greatly weakened in body, 
Uit with a llrength and firmnefs of mind which bravely 
combated the dillrefs. At the fame time the Meffapians, 
on whole coaft he was call, ran down to give them all the 
fuccotir in their power. They alfo met with Tome other of 
his veffels that had weathered the rlorm, in which were a 
ball number of horfe, not quite two thoufand font, and. 
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two elephants. With thefe Pyrrhus marched to Taren- 

When Gneas was informed of this, he drew out his 
forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival 
at 'Parent am, did not choofe to have rccourfe to compulfion 
at firli, nor to do any thing agaiuft the inclination of the 
inhabitants, till his (hips were life arrived, and the greateft 
part of his forces collected. But, after this, feeing the 
Tarentiaes, fo far from being in a condition to defend 
others, that they would not even defend themfelves, except 
they were driven to it by Decently ; and that they fate ftill 
at home, and fpent their time about the baths or in f calling 
and idle talk, as expecting that he vould fight for them j 
be fhut up the placet of esercifc and the walks, where the* 
ufed, as they fauntered along, to conduct the war with 
words. ■ He alfo put a Hop to their unfeafonable entertain- 
ments, revels and divergent. Inftead of thefe, he Called 
them to arms, and in his raufters and reviews was fever* 
and inexorable : fo that many of them quitted the place ; 
for being unaccuftomed to be under command, they called 
that a liavery which was not a life of pleafure. 

Ha now received intelligence that Lsvinus, the Roman, 
confut, was coming againft him with a great army, and 
ravaging Lucania by the way. And though the confede- 
rates were not come up, yet looking upon it as a difgrace 
to lit (till and fee the enemy approach dill nearer, he took 
the field with the troops he had. But firit he fent a herald 
to the Romans, with proposals, before they came to ex- 
tremities to terminate their differences amicable with the 
Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator and urn- " 
pire.. Lsevinus anfwered, " That the Romans neither 
" accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared him as atl 
" enemy." Whereupon, he marched forward, and en- 
camped upon the plain between "the cities of Pandofia and 
Heraclea : and having notice that the Romans were near, 
and lay on the other fide of the river Siris, he rode up to. 
the river to take a view of them. When he law the order 
of their troops, the appointment of their watches, and the 
regularity of their whole encampment, he was ftruelc with 
admiration, and faid to a friend who was by, " Megacles, 
" the difpofition of thefe barbarians has nothing of the 
*' barbarian in it } we mail fee whether the reft willanfwer 
" it." He now became folichous for the event, and de- 
termining 
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tcnnming to trait far the allies, fet ■ guard upon the river, 
to oppofe the Romans, if they (hould endeavour to pais it. 
The Romnt, on their part, fattening to prevent the coining 
Dp of thole forces which be had resolved to wait for, at- 
tempted the paffage. The infantry took to the fords, and 
the cavalry got aver wherever they could : fo that the 
Greeks were afraid of being ierrounded and retreated to 
their main body. 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his foot- 
ofScers to draw up the forces, and to fttnd to their ami j 
while he advanced with the horfe, who were about three 
tbouiand, in hopes of finding the Roman* yet bulled in the 
paSigc, and diiperfed without any order. But when he 
law a great number of Shields glittering above the water, 
and the horfe prefer ving their ranks as they parted, be clofed 
his own ranks and began the attack. Befide hi* being 
diflinguiihed by the beanty and luilre of hi* arms, which 
were of very curious fabric, he performed aft* of valour 
worthy the great reputation he bad acquired. For, though 
he expoied bis perfon in the hotteft of the engagement, and 
charged with the greatcft vigour, be was never in the lead 
diftnrbed, nor loft his pretence of mind ; but gave his 
orders as coolly as if he had been out of the aclion, and. 
moved to this fide or that at occaliun required, to fupport 
his men where he faw them maintaining an unequal fight, 

Leon at us of Macedon obferved an Italian horinman very 
intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his poll a* he did, and re- 
gulating all his motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, 
sad faid to him, " Do yen lee, Sir, that barbarian upon 
" the black horfe with white feet i he feems to meditate 
" fome great and dreadful dengrt. He keeps you in his 
" eye ; full of fire and iyirit, he Angles you out, and takes 
* no notice of any body elfe. Therefore be on your guard 
" agaruft him." Pyrrhus aufwered, " It is impofiible, 
" Lconaius, to avoid our deftiny. But neither this nor 
" any other Italian (hall have much fatisfaftion in engaging 
" with me." While they were yet fpeaking, the Italian 
levelled his fpear, and fputred his horfe againft Pyrrhus. 
He miffed the king, but run his horfe through, as Leonatua 
did the Italian's the fame moment, fo (hat both borfes fell 
together. Pyrtbus was carried off by his friends who ga- 
thered round him, and killed the Italian, who fought-to" the 
very laft. This brave man had the command of a troop -of 
horfe j 
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horfe ; Ferentum was the place of his birth, and his name 
Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious. And now feeing 
his cavalry give round, he fent his infantry orders to ad* 
vance, and formed them as foon as they came up; Then 
giving his robe and bis arms to Megacles one of his friends, 
he difguifed hirofelf in his, and proceeded to the charge. 
The Romans received him. with great firmn eta, and the 
fuccefs of the battle remained long undecided. It is even* 
faid, that each army « as broken and gave may feven times, 
and rallied as often. He changed bis arms very feafonably, 
for that (wed his life ; but at the fame time it had nearly 
ruined his affairs, and loft him the victory: Many aimed 

. at Megacles-, but the man who fir it wounded him and 
brought him to the ground, was named Dexous. Dexous 
feked his helmet and his robe, and rode up to Lsevinus, : 
(Lowing the fpoils, and crying out that he had ilain Pyrrhus. 

■. The fpoils being patted from rank to rank, as it were in : 
triumph, the .Roman army Ihoittcd for joy, while that of 

.the Greeks was i\ ruck with grief and confternatjon. This 
held till Pyrrhus, apprifed. of what had happened, rode 
abput the army uncovered, ftretching out bis hand to his , 

. foldiets, and giving them to know him by his voice. At 
laft the .Romans were worfted, chiefly by means of the 
elephants. For the horfes, before they came near them, 
were frightened, and ran back with tbeir riders ; and 
Pyrrhus commanding his TheHalian cavalry to fall upon 
them while in this diforder, they were routed with great 
-laughter. Dionyfius writes, that near fifteen thoufand 
Romans fell in this battle; but Hreronymus makes the 
number only feven thoufand. On Pyrrhus's fide, Diony- 
iius fays, there were thirteen thoufand killed ; Hleronymn* 
not quite four thoufand. Among thefe, however, were 
the moll valuable of his friends and officers, whofe fervices 
he had made great ufe of, and in whom he bad placed the 
highett confidence. ' . 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the .Roman camp, which 
he found deferted. He gained over many cities which had 
been in alliance with Rome, and laid walte the territories 
of others. Nay, he advanced to within thirty-fever, milts 
of Rome itfelf. The Lucanians and the Samnites joined 

'. him after the battle, and were reproved for their delay ; 
but it was plain that he was greatly elevated aud delighted, 

V.tbr 
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With having defeated fo powerful an army of Romans with ( 
the aiTiltanee of the Tarentines only. 

The Romans, on tKii occafion, did not take the com- 
maod from JUevinns, though Cams Fabricius is repotted 
to have laid, " That the Romans were not overcome by 
" the Epirots, but Lscvinus by Pyrrhus ;" intimating, that 
the defeat was owing to the inferiority of the general, not 
of bis troops. Then railing new levies, filling up their le- 
gions, and talking in a lofty and menacing tone about the 
war, they ftruck Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought 
proper, therefore, to fend an embafly to them firft, to try 
whether they were difpofed to peace ; being fatisfied that 
to take the city, and make an abfolute conquer), was an 
undertaking of too much difficulty to be effected by fuch 
»n army as his was at that time ; whereat if he could bring 
them to terms of accommodation, and conclude a peace 
with them, it would be very glorious for him after fuch a 
History. 

Cineal, who wag fent with this commiffion, applied to 
the great men, and fent them and their wives prefents in 
his mailer's name. But they all refufed them ; the women 
is well as the men, declaring, " That when Rome had 
". publicly ratified a treaty with the king, they fhould then, 
" on. their parts, be ready to give him every mark of their 
" friendship and refpecY." And though Cineas made a 
very engaging fpeech to the fenate, and ufed many argu- 
mtnts to induce them to.clofe with him, yet they lent'not 
a willing ear to his proportions, not with Handing that 
Pyrthus offered to reflore, without ranfom, the prifoners he 
had made in the battle, and promifed to afifift them in the 
conquell of Italy, defiring nothing in return but their 
friendlhip f<" himfelf, and fecurity for the Tarentines. 
Some, indeed, teemed inclined to peace, urging that tbey 
hid already loft a great battle, and had a Hill greater to 
cipeft, fince Pyrrhus wasjoined by feveral nations in Italy. 
There was then an illullrious Roman, Appius Claudius by 
name, who, on aecount of his great age arid the loft of his 
fight, had declined all attendance to public bufinefs. But 
when he heard of thcembaffy from Pyrrhus, and the report 
prevailed that the fenate was going to vote for the peace, ho 
could not contain himfelf, but ordered his fervantito take 
him up, and carry him in his chair through the forum to 
the fenate houfe. When he was brought to the door, his 

3 
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fans, and fons-in-law received him, and led him into the 
fenate. A refpecKul fileuce wai obferved by the whole 
body on bis appearance : and he delivered bis fentiments 
in the following tero*. " Hitherto I hare regained ray 
" blindnefsas a misfortune; but now, Romans, I wiili I 
" had been as deaf as I am. blind. Fox then 1 ibould not 
" have heard of your fhameful counfels and decrees fa 
" ruinous to the glory of Rome. Where now are your 
" fseeches fb much echoed about the world, that if Alex- 
" ander the Great bad come into Italy, when we were 
" young, and your fathers in the vigour of their age, he 
" would not now be celebrated as invincible, but either 
*' by his flight or his fall would have added to the glory 
" of Rome ? you now (how the vanity and folly of that 
" boaft, while you dread the Chaonians and Molofftans, 
" who were eve* a prey to the Macedonians, and tremble 
" at the name of Pyrrhus, who «as all his life been paying- 
" his court to one of the guards of that Alexander. At 
" prefent he wanders about Italy, not fo much to fuccour 
" the Greeks here, as to avoid his enemies at home ; and 
" be pramifts to procure us tbe empire of this country 
" with tbofe forces, which could not enable him to keep a 
" fmall part of Macedonia. Do not expect, then, to get 
" rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. That 
*' ilep will only open a door to many invaders. For who 
" is there that will not defcife you, and think you an eafy 
" conquer!, if Pyrrhus not only efcapes uirpunifhed for his 
" infolecce,: but gains the TarentiAes and Samnhes as a 
" reward for inuiiting the Romans ■?*• 

Appius had no fo oner done f peaking, than they voted 
noanimoufly for the war, and difmiffed Cineas with this 
anfwer, " That wben Pyrrhus had quieted Italy, they 
" would enter upon a treaty of fricndlhip and alliance with 
" him, if he dented it : but while he continued there in 
" a hoAile manner, tbey would profecutc the war agiinfl 
" him with all their force, though he Ihould have defeated 
" a tboufand Lteviuufes." ■ 

It is faid, that Cineas, while be was upon this cetfinefs, 
took great pains to ohferve the manners -of the Romans, 
and to examine into the nature of their government. And 
when he had learnt what he de fired by converting with 
their great men, be made a faithful report of all to Pyr- 
rhus ; and told him, among the reft, "That the feoate ap. 
" pearcd 
4 
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" peared to him an aleinbdy of king) J and U to the peo- 
" pie, they were fo numerous, that be was afraid be bad 
*' to do with a Lenuean hydra." For the conful had al- 
ready an army on foot twice at large a* the former, and 
tad left multitudes behind in Rome of a proper age for 
enlifting, and fufficient to form many fucb armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambaffador to Pyrrhus to 
treat about the ranibm and exchange of prifoneri. Fabri- 
cius, si Cineas informed Pyrrhos, was highly valued by 
the Romans for his probity and martial abilities, but ho 
was extremely poor. Pywhns received him with particu- 
lar di (tin frion, and privately offered him gold ; not for any 
bit purpofe ; but he begged him to accept of it at a pledge 
of friendship and hofpitatity. Fabricius refufing the pre- 
Test, Pyrrhus preScd him no farther: but the next day 
wanting to fuvprife him, and knowing that he had never 
fern an elephant, he ordered the biggeft be had, to be 
aimed and placed behind aenrtain in the room where they 
were to be in conference. Accordingly this waa done, and 
upon a fign given, the curtain drawn ■, and the elephant 
railing his trunk over .the head of Fab rid us, made a horrid 
and frightful noife. FaJ>'icius turned about without being 
in the leaii difeemeofah, and faid to Pyrrhus fmiling, 
" Neither your goid yeilerday, nor your beaft to-day, has 
" made any imprefllsn upon mt." 

lnthe evening, tha cnnvetfatioii at table turned upon 
.many fubjects, but chiefly upon Greece. and the Grecian 
p kilo fop hers. This led Cineas to mention * Epicurus, and 
•* give fume account of the opinions of his feet concerning 
lac gods and-civil government. He faid, they placed the 
chief bap pi nefs of man m pleafure, and avoided all concern 
it the admiaifl ration of affairs as the bane of a happy life ; 
"id that they attributed to the Deity neither benevolence 
W anger, but maintained, that, far removed from the 
care of human affairs, he patted his time in cafe and inac* 
tirity, and was totally immer&d in pleafure. While he 
*>i yet fpeaking, Fabricius cried out, " O heavens ! may 
" Pyrrhus and the Samnites adopt thefe opinion! as long 
" « they are at- war with the Romans !" Pyrrhus ad- 
"tiring the noble fentiments and principles of Fabricius, 



* Epicurm was then living. The do&rinn of that philofopher were 
fwl; in vogue in Beau, jaft befert the ruin of tea ooauaoow tilth. 
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was more defirous than ever of eitablilhing a friendlliip 
with Rome, iultead of continuing the war. And taking 
Fabricius afide, he piaffed him to mediate a peace, -and 
then go and fettle at his court, where he. ihould be his moil: 
iiitfcnate companion, and the chief of his generals. Fabri- 
cius anfwered in a low voice, " That, Sir, would be no ad- 
" vantage to you ; for thofe who now honour and admire 
" you, ihould they once have experience, of me, would 
" rather choofe to be governed by me than you." Such 
was the cb a rafter of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this anfwer, oc 
taking it like a tyrant, made .his friends acquainted with 
the magnanimity of Fabricius, and intruded the prifonej's 
to him only, on condition that if the fenate did not agree 
to a peace, they Ihould be Tent back, after they had em- 
braced their relations, and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being * conful, an unknown perfon 
came to his camp with a letter from the king's phytician, 
who offered to take off Pyrrhus by poifoa, and fo end the 
war without any farther hazard to the Romans, provided 
that they gave him a proper compeufation for his fervices.. 
Fabricius detefted the man's villany ; and, having brought 
his colleague into the lame fentiments, lent difpatches to - 
Pyrrhus without lofing a moment's time, to caution him 
againft the treafon. The letter ran thus : 

*' Cains Fabricius and Quintus j^Erailius, confuls, to 
" king Pyrrhus, health. 

" It appears that you judge very ill both of your friends 
" and enemies. For you will find by this letter Which was 
" fent to us, that you are at war with men of virtue and 
" honour, and truft knaves and villains. Nor is it out o£, 
" kindnefs that we give you this information > but we do 
" it, left your death Ihould bring a difgrace upon us, and 
" we Ihould feero to have put a period to -the war by 
" treachery, when we could not do it by valour." 

pyrrhus having read the letter, and detefted the treafon, 
punilhed the phylician; and, to Ihow his gratitude to 
Fabricius and die Romans, he delivered up the prifonera 
without ranfom, and fent Cine as again to negotiate a peace. 
The Romans, unwilling to receive a favour from an enemy. 
or a reward for not confenting to an ill thing, did indeed 
receive 

* Two bundled andfercoty-Ieven Tears before drift. 
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trteive the prifoners at his hands, but feot him an equal 
Dumber of Tarentines and Sammies. As to peace and 
friendlhip, they would not hear any propoiils about it, till 
■PyiThus mould have laid down hU tuna, drawn tut forcet 
out of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the fame fhips in 
which he came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he alfembled 
hit array, and marched and attacked the Romans near 
Al'culum. The ground was very rough and uneven, and 
* marfhy alfo towards the river, fo that it was extremely 
inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite prevented the ele- 
phants from acting with the infantry. For this reafon he 
had a great number of men killed and wounded, and might 
hate been entirely defeated, had not night put an end to 
tbe battle. Next day, contriving, by an act of generalship, 
to engage upon even ground, where his elephants might 
come at the enemy, he feiaed in time that difficult poft 
where they fought the day before. Then he planted a 
number of archers and dingers among his elephants ; 
thickened his other ranks; and moved forward in good 
order, though with great farce and impetuofity, againlt the 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of ground 
for attacking and retreating as they pleafed, were obliged 
to Eght upon tbe plain man to man. They hallened to 
break the enemy's infantry, before the elephants came up, 
and made prodigious efforts with their fwords again If the 
pikes ; not regarding themfelves or the wounds they re- 
wired, but only looking where they might ftrike and flay. 
After ■ long difpute, however, the Romans were forced to 
jive way ; which they did firft where I'yrrhus fought in 
petl'on ; for they could not refill the fury of his attack. 
Weed, it was the force and weight of the elephants, which 
put them quite to the rout. The Roman valour being of 
an ufe againft thofe fierce creatures, the troops thought it 
"ifcr to give way, as to an overwhelming torrent or an 
earthquake, than to fall in a fruitlefc oppofition, when they 
could gain no advantage, though they fuffered the greatclt . 
extremities. And they had not far to fly before they gained 
their camp. Hieronymus fays the Romans loft fix thoufand 
men in the action, and Pyrrhus, according to the account 
Vol. III. C in 

* : .kwlr,i fignifici marjky, u well ai iwwj. 
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in his o,ym Commentaries, loft three thoiifand five hundred. 
JMcvertheleft, fiionyfius does not tell us. that there were 
two battle) at -\fculum, nor that it was clear that tha Ro- 
mans were defeated ; but that the action lifted till fon-fetj 
and then the combatants parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus being 
wounded in tha aim with a javelin, and the Sammies having 
plundered his baggage ; and that the number of the ilain, . 
counting the lois on both fides, amounted to above fifteen 
thoufaud men. When they had all quitted tbe field, mod 
Pyrrhus was congratulated on the viclory, lie faid, " Such 
** another victory, and we are undone " Fox he had loft 
great part of the forces which he brought with him) and 
all his friends and officers, except a *ery (mall number. 
.He had no others to tend for. to l.'apply their place, and 
he fo-ind his confederates here very cold and IpinUefs. 
Whereas the Romans filled up their legions with oafe and 
-ililpatch, from an inexhauftible fountain which they had at 
irnrae; and their defeats were fo far frojn (lifcou raging 
them, that indignation gave them frefh-ftrengtb and ardour 
for the war. 

Amidlt thefe difficulties, new hopes, as Tain as the former, 
offered themfelves to Pyrrhus, and enterprifes which diC- 
■tracled him in the choice. On one fide, a^obafladors came 
from Sicily, who propofed to put Syracufe, Agrigcnturn. 
and the city of the Leon tines in his hands, and defired 
him to drive the Carthaginians out of the ifl&ud, and fiec 
it from tyrants ; and on the other fide, news was brought 
hinv from Greece, that Ptolemy Coraunus was llain in 
battle by the Gauls, and that this would be a feafonablc 
juncture tor him to offer himlelf to the Macedonians, who 
-wanted a * king. On this occaiion he complained greatly 
of fortune, for offering him two fuch glorious opportunities 
«f action at once; and, afflicted to think that in embracing 
one, he mull neceSariiy give np the other, he was a long 
time perplexed and doubtful which to fix upon. At laft 
- the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the more im- 
portant, by reafon of Us nearnefs to Africa, he determined 
to go thither, and immediately difpafached Ciaea* before 
hint* 

* Ptolemy Cerunni WW 8 1 '" «n«e Te»» before, during the confu- 
laie of J.asvitim. After him the Macedonians had levrrtl kinj!« in 
quick fucceffi:.n All, theref.ire, that .he jetrer* could' import, muft 
be, that the Miced mans would prefer Pyrrhus to AptigoniM, who at 
prefentwas itrpofTeflion. 
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Via, according to coftom, to treat witn the cities in hii 
bciialf. He placed, however, h ftrong garrifbn in T»- 
Mntnm, notwithftandmg the nmonft ranees of the people } 
who infifted that he fhould either fulfil the purpofe he came 
for, by flaying to atfift thorn efh&ually in the Roman war, 
or, if he would be gone, to leave their city at he found it. 
Stit he gave them a ievere anfwer, ordered them to be quiet 
and wait his time, and fo let tail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing difpofed 
agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily put themfelves 
id his hands : and wherever force was ncceffarv, nothing 
M firft aiade any confiderable refinance to his aims. But 
with thirty thoufand foot, two thou land five hundred horfe, 
and two hundred fail of mips, he advanced again ft the 
Carthaginians, drove them before him, and ruined their 
province. Eryx was the ftrongeft city in thole parts, and 
the heft provided with men for its defence ; yet hi refolved 
te take it by ftortn. As foon as his army was in read i fiefs 
to give the aftault, he aimed himfelf at all points; and, 
advancing towards the walls, made a von to Hercules of 
games and facrifices 'in acknowledgment of the victory, if 
in that day's a&ionhe (hould difiHiguifh. himfelf before the 
Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that became his great defceat 
aittt his fortunes. Then-be ordered the fignal to be given 
by found of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians 
from the walls with his miflVve weapons, he planted the 
foaling- ladders, and was himfelf the firft that mounted. 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, fome of 
whom he drove back, others he pufhed down from the 
«all on both fides-, bat the greateft part he flew with his 
(Word, fo that theie was quite a rampart of dead bodies 
around him. In the mean time he himfelf received not 
the leaft harm, but appeared to his enemies in the awful 
tharafter of fome fuperior being ; lhowing on this occafion, 
that Homer fpoke with judgment and knowledge, when he 
reprefented valour as the only virtue which difcovers a. 
divine energy, and thofe errthufiaflie tranfports which raife 
* mao above himfelf. When the city was taken, he offered 
a magnificent facrrfice to Hercules, and exhibited a variety 
of (hows and games. 

Of all the barbarians, thofe about MefTena, who were 

called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the mod trouble, and 

ltd fubjefled many of them to tribute-' -They -'were a 

C 2 
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.numerous and warlike people, and thence had the ape 11 1- 
tion of Mamertincs, which in the Latin tongue fignifies 
martial. But Pyrrhus icized {he collectors of the tribute, 
and put them to death ; and having defeated the Manjer- 
tines in afet battle, he deftroyed many of their ft rong holds. 
The Carthaginian? were now inclined to peace, and of- 
feiedhim both money and (hips on condition that he grant- 
ed them his friendQiip. But, having farther pnofpe&s, he 
made anfwer that there was only one way to peace and 
fiiendihip, which was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate 
Sicily, and mak,e the Lybian fca the boundary between 
them and the Greeks, Elated with profperity, and his 
prefent itrength, he thought of nothing but purfuing the 
hopes which firft drew him into Sicily. 

- His firft object now was Africa. He had veffels enough 
for his purpofe, but he wanted mariners. And in the 
collecting of them, he was far from proceeding with lenity 
and moderation : on the contrary, he carried it to the ci- 
ties with a* high hand, and with great rigour, fpconding his 
orders for a fupply with force, and feverely chaftifing t hofc 
who difobeyed them. This was not the conduct which he 
had obferved at firft ; for then he was gracious and affable 
to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the people, 
and avoided giving them the leaft uneafinefs. By thefe 
means he had gained their hearts, But now turning from 
a popular prince into a tyrant, his aufterity drew upon hint 
the imputation both of ingratitude and perfidioufnefs, Ne- 
ceffity, however, obliged them to furnifli him with what 
he demanded, though they were little difpofed to it. But 
what chiefly alienated their affections, was his behaviour to 
Thonon and-Softratus, two perfons of the great eft authority 
in Syracufe. Thefe were the men who firtt invited him in- 
to Sicily, who, upon his arrival, immediately put their 
city in his hands, and who bad been the principal inltru- 
ments of the great things he had done in the iiland. Yet 
his fufpicions would neither let him take them with him, 
nor leave them behind him. Soflratus took the alarm, and 
jflcd. Whereupon Thonon vvas feized by Pyrrhus, who 
alleged that he was an accomplice with Softratus, and put 
him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not gradually, 
and by little and little, but all at once. And the violent 
.hatred which the cities conceived for him, led fome tjf 
them to. join the Carthaginians, and others the Mamertines. 
While 



Wliilr he thus faw nothing around him but cab Js, fedit ions, 
ind inlurreclions, he received letters ft 



Tarenunes-, who being quite driven out of the field and 
■wiih difficulty defending themtclves within their walls, 
begged his ailiftance. Tnh attorned a handloroe pretence 
far bis" departure, without its being called a flic.br, and ait 
tbJblute giving up his anairs in Sicily. But the truth was, 
that co longer being able to hold the illand, be quitted it, 
like a Ihattercd Ihip, and threw bimiclt again into Italy, 
It is reported, that, as he tailed away, he looked back, upon 
the ifle, and laid to thole about him, " What a held we 
" leave the Carthaginians and Romans to- cxercile their 
" arms in'!" and his conjecture was foon after verified. 

The barbarians rofe aga-inft him as he let fail ; and being 
attacked by the Carthaginians on his paffage, he loll many 
of bis (hips : with the remainder he gained the Italian fhore. 
The Mamettincs, to the number of ten thoufand, had got 
thither before him ; and, though they were afraid to come 
to t pitched battle, yet they attacked and haraffed him in 
the difficult patTes, and put his whole army in diforder,- 
He loft two elephants, and a confiderable part of his rear 
was cnt in pieces. But he immediately pufhed from the 
van to- their afltftance, and rifted his perfon- in the boldell 
manner, agnin.il men trained by long praSice to war, who 
fought with a fpirit of refentment. In this difpute he re- 
ceived a wound in the head, which forced him to retire it 
Kttle out of the battle, aud animated the enemy flill more. 
One of them, therefore, who mas diftinguiihed both by 
Iris fae and arms, advanced before the lines, and, with a, 
loud voice, called upon him to come forth, if he was alive. 
Pyrrhus, incenfed at this, returned with his guards, and, 
with a vifage io fierce with anger, and fo befmeared with 
Mood, that it was dreadful to look upon, made his way 
through his battalions, not withflandmg their rem on 11 ranees. 
(has ruining upon the barbarian 1 , he prevented his blow, 
and gave him fuch' a ftroke on the head with his fword, 
that, with the ftrength of his arm, and the excellent temper 
of the weapon, he cleaved him quite down, and in one 
foment the parts fell afunder, Thit- achievement flopped 
the courfe of the barbarians, who were fit tick with admira- 
tion and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a fuperior being.- 
He made the reft of his march, therefore, without dif- 
tarbance, and arrived at Tarentum with twenty thoufand 
G y fixiti 
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foot and three thoufand horfe. Then taking with him the 
belt troopa that he found there, he advanced im mediately 
again ft the Romans, who were, encamped in the country of 

The affairs of the Sammies were run to ruin, and their 
fpirits funk, btcaule they had bee n beaten in feveral battles 
by the Romans. There remained alfo in their hearts fome 
refentment againi! Pyrhus, on account of hie leaving them 
to go to Sicily, fo that few of them repaired to his ilandard. 
The forces that he had. he divided into two bodies, one of 
which be detached into Lucania. to keep one * of the Con- 
tois employed, and hinder him from aflilling his colleague : 
with-thc othercdrps he marched ih perfon againft the other 
ccni'ul Man-las Curius, who lay fafeiy entrenched near the 
city of Heneventum, and declined fighting, as well ini 
expectation of the fuccours from Lucania. as on account 
of his being deterred from a&ion by the augurs and footh- 
fayers. 

Pyrrhus hatteriing to attack him before he could' bo join-* 
ed by his colleague, took t^e chciceft of his troops, and 
the moll warlike of his elephants, and puftied forward in'the 
night to furpril'e his camp. But as he had a long circuit to* 
take, and the roads were entangled with trees and bullies,. 
his lights. failed, and numbers of his men loft their way. 
Thus the night efcaptd. At day-break he was djfcoveredi 
by the enemy defcending from the heights, which caufed 
no fmall diforder in their camp, Manius, however, finding 
the facriSces aufpicious, and the time preffnig, iffued out 
of his trenches, attacked the vanguard of the enemy, and 
put them to flight. This fpread a conftemation through 
their whole army, fo that many of them were killed, and 
fome of the elephants taken. On the other hand, the fuc- 
ceis led Manius to try a pitched battle. ■ Engaging, there- 
fore, in the open field, one of his wing's defeated one of 
the enemy's, but the other was borne down by the ele- 
phants, and driven back to the trenches. In this exigency 
ne called for thofe troops that were left to guard the camp, 
-who were all frelh men, and well armed. Thefe, as they 
defcended from their advantageous fituation, pierced the 
elephants with their javelins, and forced them to turn their 
backs; and thofe creatures turning upon their, oiyii batta- 
lions, 

* Aului Cornelius Lcutukt 
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E*nw. threw them into the greateft confufion and diforder. 
This put the victory in the bands of the Romans, and em- 
pire together with the victory. For, by the courage er- 
crted and the great actions performed this day, they ac- 
quired, a loftinefs of fentiment, an enlargement of power, 
wiihthe reputation, of being invincible, which foon gained 
them all Italy, and Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from bis hopes of Italy and Sicily, 
after he had galled fix years in thefe expeditions. It is 
true, he was not fuccefsful ; but amidft all bis defeats he 
preferved his courage unconquerable, and was reputed to 
excel, in- military experience and perfonal prowefs, all the 
princes of his time. But what he gained by his ate hie ve. 
meets, he loft by vain hopes; his defire of fomething. ab- 
fent, never (offered him effectually to perfevere in a pre lent 
piriuit. Hence it-was that Antigonus compared him to a 
gauefter, whe- makes many good tbrowsat dke, but knows 
not hoW to make the belt of his game. 

He retained to ilpirus With eight thoufand foot and five 
hundred Horfe j but. not having funds to maintain them, he 
fcoght for a' War which might anfwer that end. And being 
joined by a body of Gauls, he threw himfelf into Mace- 
donia, where Antigonus the fon of Demetrius reigned at 
that time. His defign was only to pillage and carry off 
booty ; but having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thoufand of Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, and' 
marched again ft the king. Coming up with him in' a nar- 
row pafs, he put his whole army in-diforde'r. The Gauls, 
however, who compofed Antigonus'n, rear, being 3 nume- 
rous body, made a gallant refinance. The difpute was 
fliarp, but at lalt moft of thera were cut in pieces ; and they 
who had the charge of the elephants, being fiirrounded-, 
delivered up both themfelves and the hearts. Aiter fo 
gteat an advantage, Pyrrhus following his fortune rather 
tbm any rational plan, pulhed againft the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, now ftruek with terror and confufion at their loft. 
And perceiving that they refufed to engage with him, he 
ft retched out bis hand to their, commanders and other offi- 
cers, at the fame time calling them all by their names ; 
by which means he drew over the enemy's infantry. An- 
tigonus, therefore, Wat forced to fly : he perfuaded, how- 
ever, font of the maritime towns to remain under his 
government. 

C 4 Amidrt 
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Amidft fo many inftances of fuccefs. Pyrrhus, concluding*, 
that his exploit againft the Gauls was far the moll glorious, 
confecrated the rautl fplendid and valuable of the fpoils in, 
the temple of Minerva Itonis, with this inicription, 

Theft fpoili that Pyrrhu' on the martial plain 
Sratch d Irom the vanquifh'd Gaul, Itonian Pallw, 
He confectites to ihec — If fr.im his throne 

Fariutd ihe fword of Pyrrhus — 'ti» Do wondar 
Frum JEacus he fprung. 

After the battle he foon recoveied the cities. When her- 
had made hirrtfelf mailer of JEg&, among other hardfliip* 
put upon the inhabitants, he left among them a garrifon. 
draughted from thofe Gauls who ferved under him. The 
Gauls of all men are the moil covetous of money ; and- 
they were no fooner put In poffeffion of the town, than they 
broke open the tomha of the kings who were buried there,. 
plundered the treafures, and infolently fcattered their bones. 
Pyrrhus patted the matter very flightly over ; whether it 
was that the affairs he had upon his hands, obliged biro to 
put off the inquiry, or whether he was afraid of the Gauls ■ 
and did not dare" to punilh them. The connivance, bow- 
ever, was much cenfured by the Macedonians. 

His inter eft was not well eftabliftied among them, nor 
tad he any good profpeel of its fecurity, when he began to- 
entertain new vifionary hopes: and in ridicule of Ami- 
gonus, he faid, " He wondered at bis impudence, in not 
" laying aude the purple, and taking the habit of a private 
" perfon." _ . "- 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to entreat' 
' him that he would march to Lacedemon, and he lent at 
willing ear to his requeft. Cleonymus was of the blood 
royal ; but as he Teemed to be of a violent temper and in- 
clined to arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor trufted 
by the Spartans, and Areus was appointed to the throne. 
This was an old complaint which he bad again!! the citizens 
in general. But to this we muft add, that when advanced 
in years, lie had married a young woman of great beauty, 
named Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, and daugh- 
ter to Leotychides. Chelidonis entertaining a violent paf. 
fion for Acrotatiis the fori of Areus, who was both young 
and handfome, rendered the match not only uneafy but 
difgracefuL 
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I (iifgrncefu! to Cleonymus who was miferably In love : for 

j there Has no; a man in Sparta who did not know how much 

be was.defpifed by his Wife. Thefe domeflic misfortunes, 

added to his public ones, provoked him to apply to Pyr- 

. thus, who marched to Sparta with twenty-five thoufand 

foot, two thoufand horie, and twenty four elephants. Thefe 

great preparations made it evident at one view, that Pyr- 

rbus did not come to gain Sparta fur Cleonymus, but Pclo- 

j ptnnefus for bimfelf. He made, indeed, very different pro- 

I feflions to the Lacedemonians, who Tent an embafly to him 

: » Megalopolis : for he told them that he was only come to 

j let free the cities which were in fubjection to Antigonus j 

and, what is more extraordinary, -that he fully intended, 

: if nothing happened to hinder it, to fend his younger 

i fcns to Sparta, for a Lacedemonian education, that they 

might in this refpe£t have the advantage of all. other kings 

and princes. 

With thefe pretences he amufed thofe that came tomeet 

; him on his march ; but as foon as he fet foot in Laconia r 

he began to plunder and ravage it. And upon the araoaf- 

, Mors reprefenting that he commenced ho Hi Ii tie! * nhout 

; a previous declaration of war, he laid, " And do we not 

i " know that you Spartans never declare beforehand what 

" meafures you are going to take P* to' which a Spaitan,. 

named Mandricidas, who was in company, made anlwcr 

\ in his laconic dialect, " If thou art a god, thou wilt do us- , 

" no harm, becaufe we have done thee none ; ii thou 
| " art a roan, perhaps we, may find a better man than- 
: * thee."" 

In the mean time he moved towards Lacedemon, and 
was advifed by Cleonymus to give the affault immediately 
upon his arrival, but Pyrrhu-, as we are told, fearing 
that his foldiers would, plunder the city if they took it by 
tiight, put him off, and J aid', they would proceed to the 
sffault the next day. tor he knew there were but few men 
within the city, and thole unprepared, by reafon of his 
bidden approach ; and that Areus the king was ahfent, 
being gone to Crete to fuccour the GoMynians. The con- 
temptible idea, which Pyrreus conceived of its weakuefs 
■od want of men, was the principal thing that fined the 
thy. For fuppofing that he mould not find the lea.'t re- 
finance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, and fat quietly 
knn ; -while the helots and friends of Cleonymus butfed 
C j themfeives- 
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themfelves in adorning and preparing his houfc, in expec- 
tation that Fjrrhus would Tup with him there that evening- 
Night being come, the Lacedemonians refolved in the 
firft place, to fend off their women to Crete, but they 
ftrongly oppofed it : and Archidamia entering the folate 
with a fword in her hand, complained of the mean opinion 
they entertained of the women, if they imagined they would 
furvive the deftruflioo of Sparta. In the next place, they 
determined to draw' a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, 
«nd at each end of it to fink waggons into the ground as 
deep as the naves of the wheels, that fo being firmly fixed 
they might (lop the courfe of the elephants. As fot>n as 
the work was begun, both matrons and maids came and 
joined them ; the former with their robes tucked up, and 
the latter in their under garments only, to aflift the older 
fort of men. They advifed thofe that were intended for the 
fight, to repofe themfelves, and in the mean time they un- 
dertook to finifti a third part of the trench, which they 
effefted before the morning. This trench was in breadth 
fix cubits, in depth four, and eight hundred feet long, ac- 
cording to Pbylarchus. Hieronymus makes it lefs. 

At day-break the enemy was in motion, Whereupon the 
women armed thejouth with their own hands, and gave 
t.hera the tiench in charge, exhorting them to guard it, 
well, and reprefenting " How delightful it would be to 
"conquer in the view of their country, or how glorious to 
" expire in the arms of their mothers and their wives, 
" ' when they had met' their deaths as became Spartans.' 1 * 
As for Chaledonis, (he retired into her own apartment with 
a rope about her neck, determined to end her days by it, 
rather than fall into the hands of Cleonymus, if the city 

Pyrrhus now pre fled forward with his infantry againff 
the Spartans, who waited for him under a rampart of 
fh'ields. But, befide that the ditch was fearce paflable, he- 
found that there was no firm footing on the fides of it for 
his foldiers, becaufe of the loofenefs of the frefh earth. 
His fon Ptolemy feeing this, fetched a compafs about the 
trench with two thoufand Gauls and a feleft body of Chao- 
nians, and endeavoured to open a paffage on the quarter 
of the waggons. But thefe were fo deep fixed and clofe 
locked, that they not only obltru&ed their paffage, but 
made it difficult for the Srartaos to come up and make a 
clofe 
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elofe defence. The Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels and draw the waggons into the river, when 
young Acrotatus perceiving the danger, traVerfed the city 
frith three hundred men, and by the advantage of fome 
hollow way, fnrrounded Ptolemy, not being wen tiH he 
began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to Ace about, and llaiid upon the defetifire. In the con- 
fulion many of his fbldicrs running foul upon each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch, or fell under the waggons. 
At lalt, after a long difpute and great cffulion of blood, 
they were entirely routed. The old men and the women,. 
Ian this exploit of Acrotatus ; and as he returned through 
the city to his. poft, covered with blood, bold and elated 
with his victory, he appeared to the Spartan women taller 
and more graceful than ever, and they could not help 
envying Chelidonis fuch a lover. Nay, fome of the old- 
men followed and cried out, " Go, Acrotatus, and en- 
" joy Chelidonis; and may your offspring be worthy of 
" Sparta !" 

The difpute was more obflimtte where Pyrrhus fought in 
perfon. Many of the Spartans diftinguiihed themfelves in 
the action, and, among the reft, Phyllius made a glorious 
ftand. He flew numbers that endeavoured to force a paf- 
6ge, and when he found himfelf ready to faint with the 
many wounds he had received, he gave up his poft to one 
of the officers that was near him, and retired to die in the 
midft of his own party, that the enemy might not get his 
body in their power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in 
bis tent, had (Jul* dream : he thought * he darted lightning, 
upon Lacederaon, which fet all the city on fire, and that, 
the fight filled him with joy. The tranfport awaking him, 
he ordered his officers to put their men under arms ; and 
to fome of his friends he related the vifion, from which he 
affured himfelf that he fliould take the city by ftorro. The ' 
thing was received with admiration and a general affent j. 
but it did not pleafe Lyfiraachus. He laid, that, as no foot 
C 6 is 

• Some, inftead of turret read «irr. ( ; and then the Engliih will 
ran ihui, Hi tbavgil ibtii an eagle darted UgLiaing, Sec. But if thai read- 
ing be preferred, becaufe the eagle bore Jupiter', thtmder, and Pyr- 
rhui had the name of Eagh, it ought to take plate in the lad mem- 
bet of the femencetoo, and that fhould be rendered, thi taglt rtjoiud 
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is to tread on places that are flruck by lightning, Co the. 
Deity by this might prefignify to Pyrrhus, that the city 
Arnold remain inacceffible to him. Pyrrhus anfwered,. . 
' 1 hefe villous may ferve as amuferuents for the vulgar,, 
" but there is not any thing in the world more uncertain: 
u and obfcure. While, then, you have yoor weapons in 
" your hands, remember, jay friends,. 

* The bell of omens ii the uufc of 1'yrrhuj'. 

So faying, he arofe, and, S3 foon as it was light, renewed 
the attack. The Lacedemonians flood upon their defence- 
with an alacrity and fpirit above their (trength '. and the 
women attended, fopplying them with arms, giving bread 
and drink to fuch as wanted it and taking care of the 
wounded. The Macedonians then attempted to fill up the? 
ditch, bringing great quantities of materials, and throwing 
them upon ihe arms and bodies of the dead. The Lace- 
demonians, on their part, redoubled their efforts againft" 
them. But all on a fodden Pyrrhus appeared on their fideV 
of the trench, where the waggons had been planted to flop 
the paflage, advancing at full fpeed towards the city. 
The foldiers who had that charge of the poft cried out, and 
the women fled with loud fhrieks and mailings.' In the 
mean time Pyrrhus was pufhing on, and overthrowing alV 
that oppofed him. But his horfe receiving a wound in the 
belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, plunging in- 
the pains of death, threw him upon fteep and flippery 
ground. As his friends preffed towards him in great con- 
fufion, the Spjrtaus came boldly up, and, malting good 
ufe of their arrows, drove them all back. Hereupon 
Pyrrhus put an entire flop to the action, thinking the 
Spartans would abate of their vigoor, now they w-erealmoft 
all wounded, and fuch great numbers kilted. But the 
fortune of Sparta, whether fhe was fatisfied with the trial 
flic had of the unailifted valour of her fons, or whether fhc 
was willing to (how her power to retrieve themoltdefperate 
e i re um fiances, juft as the hopes of the Spartans were be- 
ginning to expire, brought- to their relief from Corinth 
Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, with an 
army of ftranj;ers ; and they had no fooner entered the 
town, but Areus their king arrived from Crete with two 
thou (and 

■ Parcdj of a line in HtfcWi fpeedi, II. tii, 
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thousand men more. The women now retired immediately 
■o their houfes, thinking it needrefs to concern themfelves 
taj farther in the war; the old men too, who, notwith- 
flanding their age, had been forced to bear arms, were dif- 
mifled, and the new iupplies put in their place. 

Thefe two. reinforcements to Sparta ferved only to ani- 
mate the courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambi- 
tious to take the town. Finding, however, that he could" 
tStti nothing, after a feries of loffes and ill fuccefs he quit' 
ted the liege, and began to colled booty from the country, 
intending to pais the winter there. But fate is unavoid- 
able. . There happened at that time a ftrong contention at 
Argos, between the parties of Arifteas and Ariftippus ; and 
as Ariiiippus appealed to have a connexion with Antigo- 
nus, Arifteas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus 
whole hopes grew as faft as they were cut off, who, if he- 
met with fuccefs, only coniidered it as a ilep to greater 
things, and if with difappointment, endeavoured to com- 
penfate it, by forae new advantage, would neither let his. 
victories nor loffes put a period to his difturbing both the 
world and himfelf. He began his march, therefore, imme- 
diately for Argos: Areus, by frequent ambuihes, and by 
poffeffing himfelf of the difficult paffes.cut off many of the. 
Gauls and Molofiians who brought up his rear. In the fa. 
ctifice which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found with- 
out ahead, and the diviner had thence forewarned him, that. 
Be was in danger of loiing fomc perfon that was dear to 
Bim. But in the hurryand dlforder of this unexpected at- 
tack, he forgot the menace from the viaim, and ordered 
his fon Ptolemy with fome of his guards to the aflittance of 
the rear, whilil he himfelf puttied on, and difengaged his 
nab body from thofe dangerous paffages. In the mean, 
time Ptolemy met with a very warm reception ; for he was 
engaged by a felefl party of Lacedemonians, under the 
command of Evalcus. In the heat of aftion, a Cretan of 
Aptera, named Orccfus, a man of remarkable ftrength and. 
fwiftnefs, came up with the young prince, as he was fight- 
ing with great gallantry, and with a blow on the fide laid 
him dead upon the fpot. As foon as he fell, his party turn- 
ed their backs and fled. The Lacedemonians purfucd them, 
and in the ardour of victory, infcniibly advancing into the. 
"pen plain, got at a great diftance from their infantry. 
P»irhus, who by this time had heard of the d«»th of his. 
fou, 
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fon, and was greatly afflicted at it, drew out Ms Molofliarf 
horfe, and charging at the head of them, fatiated himielf. 
with the blood of the Lacedemonians. He always indeed 
appeared great and invincible in arms, but now, in point 
of courage and force, he outdid all Ms former exploits, 
^Having found out Evakus, he fpurred Ms horfe agalnfl; 
him; but Evalcus inclining a little on one fide, aimed a 
itroke at him wMch had like to have cut off his bridle 
hand. It happened, however, only to cut the reins, and 
Pyrrhus feizing the favourable moment, ran him through 
with his fpear. Then fpringing from bis horfe, he fought 
on foot, and made a terrible havock of thofe brave Lace- 
demonians who endeavoured to protect the' body of Eval- 
cus. The great lofs which Sparta fuffered was now owing 
purely to the ill-timed ambition of her leaders ; for the 
war was at an end before the engagement. 

Pyrrhus having thus facrificed to the manes of his fon, 
and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, found that 
he had vented much of his grief in the fury of the combat, 
and marched more compofed to Argos. Finding that An- 
tigonus kept the high grounds adjoining to the plain, he 
encamped near the town of Nauplia. Next day he fent a 
herald to Antigonus, with a challenge in abafive terms to 
come down into the field, and fight with him for the king- 
dom. Antigonus faid, " Time is the weapon that I ufe p 
" as much as the fword ; and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, 
" there are many ways to end it-*' To both the kings 
there came ambaffadors from Argos, entreating them to. 
retire, and fo prevent that city from being fubjefted to ei- 
ther, which had a friendfhip for them both. Antigonus 
agreed to the overture, and fent his fon to the Argives as 
an hoftage. Pyrrhus at the fame time promifed te retire, 
but fending no hoftage, he was much fufpefted. 

Amidft thefe tranfaclions, Pyrrhus was alarmed with a. 
great and tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the fa- 
crifice-oxen, when fevered from the bodies, were feen to 
thiuft out their tongues, and lick up their own gore. And 
in Argos the prieftefs of Apollo Lyceus ran about the 
fireets, crying out that fhe faw the city full of dead car. 
cafes and blood, and an eagle joining in the fight, and then 
immediately vaniftiing. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, and- 
Ending the gate called Diamperes opened to him by Ari fleas, 
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be was not discovered titl his Gauls had entered andfeized 
lis marker- place. But the gate not being high enough to 
receive the elephants, they were forced to take off their 
towers ; and having afterwards to put them on again in the- 
dark, it could not be done without noife and lofs of time, 
j*y which means they were difcovered. The Argives ran 
into the citadel called * Afpis, and other places o/defence, 
and Tent to call in Antigonus. But he only advanced to- 
wards the walls, to watch hit opportunity for aftion, and 
contented bimfclf with fending in force of his principal of- 
ficers and his Ton with coal id er able -fuccours. 

At the fame time Areus arrived in the town with a thou- 
land Cretans and the moil a&ive of his Spartans. All 
thefe troops being joined, fell at once upon the Gauls, and 
put them in great diforder. Pyrrhus entered at a place 
called Cylarabi* f with great noife and loud (bouts, which 
were echoed by the Gauls ; but he thought their (bouts 
were neither full nor bold, but rather expreffive of terror 
and diftrefs. He therefore advanced in great haiie, puih- 
ing forward his cavalry, though they marched in danger 
by realbn of the drains and fewer; of which the city was 
fall, Befidei, in this noclurnal war, it was impoffiblc ei- 
ther to fee what was done, or to hear the orders that were 
given. The foldiers were fcattered abont, and loll their 
way among the narrow flre.ets ; nor could the officers rally 
them in that darknefs, amidft fuch a variety 'of noifes, and 
in fuch ftrait paffages ; fo that both fides continued with- 
out doing any thing, and waited for day-light. 

At the firft dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to fee the AfpU- 
full of armed men; but his concern was changed into con- 
formation, when among the many figures in the market- 
place- 

* Thfrc Wat an annual feift at Argot, in honour of Juno, called" 
%u, Juniata, and a Ho Unefnthim, from the hecatomb of oitn then 
offered. Among other games, thii priic iu propofed for the youth, 
■a a plate of considerable flrcngth abovf the theatre, a braaea buckler 
*u nailed to the wall, and the; were to try their ftrength in plucking, 
aoff. The lifior was crowned with a myrtle garland, and had tho 
buckle* (in Greek' A/fit) For hi< pains. Hence the name of the fort. 
Hot only the youth of Argoe, but urangeri were admitted to the con- 
left ; as appears from Pindar. For, fpe-Aing of Diagoras of Rhodes, 

lit lip, Til, Argivt buclIirinruiUm. Or.lTMl-. OJe J. 

t Cylarabii waa a place of eiercifn near one of the gates of Argos. 
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place he beheld a wolf and a bull in braisreprefented in act- 
io fight. For he recollected an old oracle which had fore- 
told, " That it was his deft iny to die when he ihould fee 
" a wolf encountering a bull." The Argjves- fay, thefe 
figures were etefted in memory of an accident which hap- 
pened among them long before. They tell us, that when 
Danaus fir ft entered their country, as he patted through the 
diftria of Thyreatis, by the way of Pyramia which leads 
to Argos, he faw a wolf fighting with a bull. Danaus 
imagined. that the wolf represented him, for being a ftran- 
ger he came to attack the natives, a» the wolf did the bull.- 
He therefore flayed to fee the iffue of the fight, and the 
wolf proving victorious, he offered his devotions to Apollo- 
Lyceus, and then aflaulted and took the town ; Gelanor,, 
who was then king, being depofed by a faction. Such ia 
the hiftory of thofe figures. 

Pyrrhus quite difpirited at the fight,, and perceiving at 
■the fame time that nothing fucceeded according to his hopes,, 
thought it beft to retre.it. Fearing that the gates were too 
narrow, he fent orders to his fon Helenus, who- was left with 
the main body without the' town, to demolilh part of the 
wall, and affift the retreat, if the enemy tiled to obftruil it. 
But the perfon whom he fent, miiUking the order in the 
hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a contrary 
fcafe, the young prince entered the gates with the reft of 
the elephants and the beft of hi* troops, and marched to. 
aflift his father. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and while the 
market-place afforded room both to retreat and fight, he 
often faced about and repulfed the affailants. But when 
from that broad place he came to crowd into the narrow- 
ftreet leading to the gate, he fell in with thofe who were 
advancing to his aftiftance. It was in vain to call out to 
them to fallback: there were but few that could hear him j 
and fuch as did hear, and were molt difpofed to obey his 
orders, were pulhed back by thofe who caroe pouring in- 
behind. Ee fides, the largeft of the elephants was fallen in 
the gate-way on his fide, and lying there and braying in a 
horrible manner, he flopped thofe who would have got out. 
And among the elephants already in. the town, one named 
Nlcon, Driving to take up his matter who was fallen off 
wounded, mined againft the party that was retreating} 
and overturned both friends and enemies prom ifcuou fly, till 
he found the body. Then he took it up with his trunk, 
and 
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■■ and canning it on his two teetb, returned in great fory,. 
and Mod down all before him. When they were thus pref- 
ied and crowded together, not a man could do any thing 
fingly, but the whole multitude, like one clefe compacted 
body, rolled this way and that all together. They ex- 
changed but few blows with the enemy either in front op 
rear, and the greateft barm they did was to themfelves. 
For if any man drew his fwOrd. or levelled his pike, he 
could not recover the one, or put up tbe other ; the next 
perfon, therefore, whoever he happened to be, was necef- 
larily wounded, and th*s many of them fell by the hands 
of each other. 

Pyrrhos feeing the temped rolling about him, took off 
the plume with which his helmet was diftinguifhed, and 
gave it to one of his friends. Then trulling to the good- 
ucfs of his horfe, he rode in amongrt the enemy who were 
harafling bis rear"; and it happened that he was wounded 
"trough the bread-plate with a javelin. The wound was' 
lather flight than dangerous ; but he turned agaiud the maiv 

- that gave it, who was an Aigive of no note, the fon of a- 
poor old- woman. This woman, among others, looking up- 
on the fight from the- roof of a houfe, beheld her fon thus 
engaged. Seized with terror at the' fight, (he took tip a 
large tile with both hands, and threw it at Pyrrhus. The 
tile fell upon his head, and, notwithstanding his helmet, 
ctulhed tbe lower vertebra of tbe neck. Darknefs in a 
moment covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 
lie fell from his horfe, by the tomb of Licymnius *. The 

* There is fomething ftrikiNgty contemptible in (he fatc-of this I'o- 
nxioui warrior. — What reflections may it not afford to thofe fcourges 
of mankind, who, to extend their power, atid gratify their pride, tear 
tut the vital* of human fueiety ! — How unfortunate that they da not 
recollect their own perfonsl iiifignificance, and coniioer, white they are 
ittirbiof the peace of the earth, that ttiey arc heingt whom an old 
woman may kill with a {tone !— It it impoflible here to fotget the i.b- 
l.-Jie fate of Cbaries the Twelfth, or the following verfea that ddcribe- 



A frame of adamant, a 
No dangers flight him, and no laWn tire; 
O'er love, o'tr fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconqurr'd lord of pleaftire and of pain ;: 



War founds the trump, he ruthej to the field. 
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crowd that was about him, did wot know fciw, btrt doer 
Zopyrus who ferved unde* Antigonus, and two or three 
others coming up. knew him, and dragged him into a porch 
that was at hand, juft ■! he was beginning to recover from 
thr blow. Zopyrus had drawn his IlWriait blade to cut off 
his head, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave him To 
fierce a look, that he was ftruclt with' terror. His hands 
trembled ; and between his defire to give the ftroke, and 
the confulioii he was in, he miffed the neck, but wounded, 
him in the month and chin, io that it was a long time be- 
fore h;e could Separate the head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and Akf- 
oneua, the fan of Aotigonns, Came haitily up and a<k«d for 
the head, as if he wanted orttyto look upon it. But at ibobv 
as he had got it, he rode off with it to his father, and caff 
it at his feet as he was fitting' with hit friends. Antigonu* 
looking upon the heed, and knowing it, thru ft his foil tvom 
him, and (truck him with his ftnff, balling him an impious 
and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe before hia | 
eyes, he wept in remembrance of the fate of hit grandfather 
Antigen usy 

Bf hold (nnourtrling te'njn their pOwfrr comiitK:, 
And and capitulate, and one rfugn. • 

Peace coum hi> band, bui fpicadt her eharrat in vain ! 
' ■' Thii'k nothing gain'd," he cried, " ii!l n might remain, 
" On Mofcow'i Will* til) Goth]* rtandai-ns fly, 
" And all be mine beneath the polar flr.y." 
The march begin* in military Date, 

Sterne famine guard" the lolitary coaft. 
And winter barricade t the realm of IV oft : 
He comet— not want and cold hit caurfc dela y ■ ■ 
Hide, Mottling glory, hide Pultowa't day ! 
. The Tsuquifu'd hero leavet bis broken band*, 
And Otowi hia iruTeriei in diflant lands. 
Condemn* d a needy fupplicant, to wait, 
While la din interpofe, and flaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error.mend ? 
Did no fu Wrred empire maik hit end r 
Did rinl monarchi gi<e the fatal wound ? 
Or hoBile million" prefa him to the ground I 
Hitfall wat dtftinM to a barren ftrand, 
A petty fortrefs, anda dubiout hand. 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, . * 

To point a, moral, or adorn a tale ! Jounsou- 
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1 * AnUgDnuj, and that of his father Demetrius, two in- 
■ fiances in his own houfe of the mutability of fortune. As 
for the head and body of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to be 
laid in magnificent attire on the funeral pile and burnt. 
After this, Alcyoneus having met with H clonus in great 
diilrtfs and a mean garb, addrtffed him in a courteous 
manner, and conducted him to his father, who thus ci- 
preffed himfelf on the occafion, " In this, my fou, yoti 
" have afled much better than before ; but (till you arc 
" de6cient : for you ftould have taken off that mean ha- 
'■ bit, which is a greater difgrace to us who are victorious, . 
" than it is to the »anquifhcd." 

Then he paid his relpefls to Helenus in a very obliging, 
manner, and fent him to .hpiru* with a proper equipage. 
He gave alfo the fame kind reception to the friends of 
Pyrrhus, after he had made hiruiclt" mailer of bis whole 
samp and army. 

CAIUS MARIOS. 

TfTE know no third name of Caius Marius, any more 
than we do of Quinctius Sottorius who held Spain 
fc long, or of Lucius Mummius who" took Corinth. For' 
the furname of Athakus. IVTumniius gained by his corlqueft,. 
asScipio did that of Africanus, and-Metellus that of Mote- 
fanicus. Pofidonius avails himfelf chiefly of this argument' 
to confute thofe who hold the third to bo the [torn an pro- 
per name, Camillas, for inilance, Mttrcellus, Catd : for itr 
that cafe, thole whd had only two names, would have baot 
M proper name at all. But ho did not confider that by 
this reafoning he robbed the women of their names ; for no- 
woman bean the firft, which Pofidonius fuppofed the proper 
tame among the Romans. Of the other names, one Was 
common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, Manlii,, 
Corntlii, in the fame manner as with us, the Heraelidra 
>nd I'elopidaj; and the other' was a furname given them 
from fomething remarkable in their difpo fit ions, their ao- 
tions, or the form of their bodies, as Macrinns, Torqua- 
>ws, Sylla, which are like Mnemon, Grypus, and Callinlcus, 
among 

1 Aittigomit Ike Kill wi» killed it the battle of fpfw, and Dan*- 
. ttlu the Firft long kept s prifoncr by bis ixm-in-law Sekaem. 
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among the .Greeks. ' But the deverfity of euftoms in tins' 

refpett, leaves much room for farther inquiry *. 

As to the figure of Marius, we b'ave.feeii at Ravenna in 
Gaul his ftatue in marble, which perfectly expreffed all that 
has been faid of his ilernnefs and auiterity of behaviour. 
For being naturally robuft and warlike, and more ac- 
quainted wilh the difcipline of the camp thari ihe city, he 
was fierce and untraceable when in authority. It is faid that 
be neither learnt to read Greek, nor would make ufe of that 
language on any ferious occafion, thinking it ridiculous to 
bellow time orf learning the language of a conquered people. 
And when, after his lecond triumph, al the dedication of* 
8' temple, he exhibited fhows to the people in the Grecian 
manner, he barely entered the theatre and fat down, and" 
then rofe up and departed immediately. Therefore, as 
Plato ufed to fay to Xenocrates the philofopher, who bad 
a morofe and unpoliihed manner, ** Good Xenncrates, 
" facrifice to the graces," fo if any one could have per- 
folded Marius to pay his court to the Grecian mufes anrT 
graces, he had never brought his noble ate hie vetuents both 

in 

• The Rotnani had ufaally three namet, the PttiKKtt, the Nemcn, 
and the CtfiumtB. 

The Pr*iuimm, at Aulus, Ciius, Dedmui, waa (he proper, or diftin-. 
ffuilhing name between brothers, during the times ol the republic. 

The JVhwm wat the family name, fliifwering to the Grec.an patro-- 
Iff milk For, at among the Greeks, the poftcrity of -ffiacus wen oiled ■ 
JEacids, lb the Julian family had that name from iulut or Afcuuiua. 
But there were feneral other thing! which gave rife tn the N<mtx, a> 
animal*, placet and accidents ; for in fiance, Purciut, Ovilius, &c. 

The Cognomen, wat originally intended to cliftinguilh the fcveral 
branches of a family, ft was a Sum ed from no certain cailfe, but gene- 
rally from tome particular occurrence, ltljecanie, howerei,-heretlita- 
ry, except it happened to be changed for a more honourable appella- 
tion, at Maeedonicut, AfrUanut, But it fhould be well remarked, that 
under the emperors the Cogncmtn was often ul'ed as a proper name, and 
brothers were diftinguiihed by it, as Titus Flaviut VdpafJanus, and 
TitaiFlaviuiSabinat. 

Ab to women, they had anciently their PravmK* as welt as the men, 
fuch as Caia, Lucia, &c. But afterwarda they Icldoro ufed any nther 
befidet the family name, at Julia, Tullia, and the like. Whete ihcre 
were two liftert in a houfe, the diflinguifhing appellation were major 
and minor ; if i greater number, Prima, Setunda, Tertia, &c. 

With relpea to the men who had only two names, a ft.mily might 
be Co mean at not to have gained the Ctgacmtx i or tliere might be 16 
few of the family, that there was ho occauoa for it to diltinguiih the 
bianchei. 
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! in wit and peace to fo (hocking a conclufion ; be had never 

| beta led by unfeafonable amoition and infatiable avarice, 
JO fplit upon tbe rocks of a lavage and cruel old-age. But 
this will ibon appear from bis actions themfelves- 

His parents were obituie and indigent people, who fup- 
. ported themiei ves by labour ; his father's name was the fame 
with his; his mother was .called Fukinia. It was late be- 
fore he came to Rome, or bad an; talte of the refinements 
«f the city. In tbe mean time be lived at * Cirrsatum, a 

j .village in the territory of Arpinum : and his manner of 
living there was perfectly ruftic, if compared with the 

: elegance of poliihed life ; but at the fame time it wm 
temperatp, .and .much rcfemblcd that of the ancient Ro- 

' He made his ffixA campaign againfr the Celtiberians, 
.when Scipio Africanus bencged Numantia. It did not 

1 .efcape his general, how far he was above the other young 

: .fofdiers in courage ; nor how eafily he came into the re- 
formation in point of diet, which Scipio introduced into 
the army, before alraoft ruined by luxury and pleafure. It 

1 is laid alio, that he encountered and killed an enemy in the 
light of his general; who therefore dillinguilhed him with 
many marks of honour and refpeft, one of which was the 
inviting him to his table. One evening tbe converfation. 
happening to turn .upon the great commanders then in 
being, fome perfon in the company, either out of com- 
plailance to Scipio, or bec.aufe he really wanted to be in- 
formed, aflted, " Where the Romans (hou]d find fuch an- 
" other general when he was gone;" upon which Scipio 
patting hi* hand on the lhoulder of Marius, who fat next 
Mm, laid " Here, perhaps." So happy was the genius «f 
both thofe great men, that the one, while but a youth, 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other from 
thofe beginnings could difcover the long feiies of glory/ 
which was to follow. 

This faying of Scipio's, we are told, railed the hopes of 

Marius, like a .divine oracle, and was the chief thing that 

animated 

* A corruption of Ccrnriun. Pliny telli ui, the inhabitant* of Ccr- 
«tom were tilled Matiam, undoubtedly from Miriui their townfman, 
•to had dilliriguifhed himfelf in fo extraordinary a manner. 

Plih. lib. iii. e, M. 

fin the third year of the hundred and Gxty-nrll Olympiad, one Sua. 
dred and thirty-three yean before the birth of thrift, 

7 
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animated him to apply hinafelf to affairs of ftatc. -By {lie 
aiTittance of Ciecilius Metellus, on whife houfc he bad an 
hereditary dependence, he was chofen * a tribune of the 
people. In this office he propofed a law for regulating the 
manner of voting, which tended to leflen the authority of 
the patricians in matters of judicature. Cotta the conful, 
therefore, perfuad^d the fenate to rejeft it, ' and to cite 
Marius to give account of his conduct. Such a decree be- 
ing made, Marius, when he entered the fenate, fhowed not 
the embaraflment of a young man, advanced to office with- 
out having firft diftinguHhed himfelf : but affuming before- 
hand the elevation which his future aSiona were to give 
him, he threatened to fend Cotta to prifon, if he did not - 
revoke the decree. Cotta turning to Metellus, and afking 
his opinion, Metellus rofc up and voted with the conful. 
Hereupon Marius called in a iiSior, and ordered liim to 
take Metellus into cultody. Metellus appealed to the ci- 
ther tribunes ; but, as not one of them lent him any affift- 
ancc, the fenate gave way, and repealed their decree. 
Marius, highly diftinguiftied by this vifiory, went imme- 
diately from the fenate to the forum, and had his law con- 
firmed, by the people. 

From this time he paffed for a man qf inflexible refolu- 
tion, not to be influenced by fear or refpect of perfons, and 
confequentiy one that would prove a bold defender of liic 
people's privileges againft the fenate. But this opinion 
was foon altered by his taking quite a different part. For 
a law being propofed concerning the distribution of corn, 
he ftrenuoufly oppofed the plebeians, and carried it againft 
them. By which action he gained equal efteem from both 
parties, as a perfon incapable of ferving cither againft the 
public advantage. 

When his tribunefhip was expired, he flood candidate 
for the office of chief sdile. For there are two offices of 
adihsi the one called curulis. from the chair with crooked 
feet, in which the magiftratc fits while he difpatches bufi- 
nefs ; the other, of 'a degree much inferior, is called the 
plebeian ;edile. The more honourable tediles are firft chofen, 
and then the people proceed the fame day to the election of 
the other. When Marius found .he could not carry the 
firft, he dropped his pretenfions there, and immediately 
applied for the fecond. But as this proceeding of his be- 
trayed 
* One hundred and rcrcnteeu yean before Chriit . 
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ttvrti a disagreeable and importunate obltinacy, be mif- 
carried in that alb. Yet though he was twice baffled ill 
his application in one day (which never happened to any 
man but hiiatclf ) be was not at all difcouraged. For, sot 
long after, he flood for the prajtorlhip, and wai near being 
rejected again, lie was, indeed, returned tall of all, and 
tiitn was accufed of bribery. What contributed moll to 
the fufpicion, was, a (ervant of Caffius Sabaco being fe»B 
within the rails, among the electors ; for babaco was an 
intimate friend of Marios. He was fummoned, therefore, 
by the judges ; and, being interrogated upon the point, be 
laid, " That the heat having made him very thirity, he 
*' alked for cold water ; upon which, hii iervant brought 
'* him a cup, and withdrew as foon a* he had drank." 
Sabaco was a «&pelled the feoate by the next cenfoti, 
and it was thought be defer wd that mark of infamy, as 
laving been guilty either of fatiehood or intemperance. 
Caius Herenniua was alfo cited as a witnefs againll Marius; 
but he alleged, that it was not cuftomary for patrons (fa 
the Romans call protestors) to give evidence agaioft their 
cliems, and that the law excufed them from that obliga- 
tioo. The judges were going to admit the plea, when 
Marius himfelf oppofed it, and told Herennius, that when 
fcc was fir ft created a magi ft rat*, he ceafed to be his client. 
But this was not 'altogether true. For it is not every office 
that frees clients and their poilerity from the fervice due to 
their patrons, but only thole tnagiltracies to which the law 
gives a curuie chair. Marius, bowever, during the fuft 
days of trial, found that matters ran againft him, his judges 
being very unfavourable; yet at laft, the votes proved e- 
tjual, and he was acquitted beyond expectation. 

In his prietorihiphe did nothing to raife him to diftinftion. 
But, at the expiration of thia office, the farther Spain fall- 
ing to his lot, he is faid to have cleared it of robbers. 
That province as yet was uncivilized and favagc in its 
manners, and the Spaniards thought there was nothing 
di (honour able in robbery. At his return to Rome, he was 
defirous to have his (hare in the a d mini fl ration, but had 
neither riches nor eloquence to recommend him ; though 
thefe were the inflruroenU by which the great men of thofe 
times governed the people. Hi* high fpirit, however, his 
indefatigable 

* Probably be had one of bis Haves in to vote among the freemen. 
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jdefatigable induftry , and plain mariner of living, recom- 
mended him fo effectually to che commonalty, that he I 
gained offices, and by offices power: fo thai he was thought j 
wo ( thy the alliance of the Csefars, and married Julia of I 
that illuftrious family. Cxfar, who afterwards railed liira- 
felf to fuch eminence, was her nephew, and, on account of 
his relation to Marius ihowed .himfelf very felicitous for bit 
honour ; as we have related in his life. 

Marius, along with his temperance, was poffeffed of 
great fortitude in enduring pain. There' was an extra- 
ordinary proof of this, in his bearing an operation in for- 
gery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being troubled 
at the deformity, he determined to put himfelf in the hands 
of a furgeon. He would not be bound, but ftretched out 
one of his legs to the knife : and without motion or groan, 
bore the inexpreffible pain of the operation in file nee, and 
with a fettled countenance. But when the furgeon was 

f;oing to begin with the other leg, he would not fuffer him, 
aytng. " 1 fee the cure is not worth the pain." 
About this time * Cheilitis Metellus the conful, being 
appointed to the chief command in the war againfl Jugurlha, 
took Marius with him into Africa as one of his lieutunants. 
Marius, now finding an opportunity for great actions and 
glorious toils, took no care, like his colleagues, to con- 
tribute to the reputation of Metellus, or. to direct his views 
to his tervice : but concluding tha~t be was called to the 
lieutenancy, not by Metellus, but by fortune, who had 
opened him an eafy way and a noble theatre for great 
achievements, exerted all his powers. That war prefeut- 
jng many critical occafions, he neither declined the moll 
difficult fervice nor thought the moft fervile beneath him. 
Thus furpafling his equals in prudence and forefight, and. 
contefting it with the common foldiers in abflemioufnefs 
and labour, he entirely gained their affections. For it is 
no fmall confolation to any one who is obliged to work, to 
fee another voluntarily take a (hare in his labour ; fince it 
feems to take off the conflraint. . There is not, indeed, a 
jsore agreeable fpedacle to a Roman foldier, than that of 

his 

• Q^CfctlliUJ Metellus wu confol with M. Juniu> Silanm the fourth 
yew of ihe one hundred and fiitj-fevenrli Olympiad, a hundred and 
feTen years before the birch of Chriifc. in this expedition he acquired 
the fuiLumc of Nuraiditu*. 
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his general eating the fame • dry bread which be eats, or 
lying on an ordinary bed, or aflifling his men in drawing a 
trench or throwing up a bulwark. For the foldier does not 
fa much admire thole officers who let him (hare in their 
honours or their money, as thofe who will partake with 
him in labour and danger; and he is more attached to one 
that will aiTift him in his work, than to one who will in* 
dulge him in idlenefs. 

By thefe fteps Marius gained the hearts of the foldiers ; 
his glory, his influence, hi* reputation fpread through 
Africa, and extended even to Rome : the men under hi* 
command wrote to their friends at home, that the only 
means of putting an end to the war in thofe parts would be 
t» elect Marius conful. This occafioned no fmall anxiety 
to Metellus ; but what diftrefTed hint moil was the affair of 
Turpilius. This man and his family had long been re- 
tainers to that of Metellus, and he attended him in that war 
in the character of f mailer of the artificers, but being, 
through his intereft, appointed governor of the large town 
ofVacca, his humanity to the inhabitants, .and the unfuf- 
pefting opennel's of his conduct, gave them an opportunity 
of % delivering up the place to Jugurtha. Turpilius, how- 
ever, fuffered no injury in his prrfon ; for the inhabitants, 
having prevailed upon Jugurtha to fpare him, difmiffed 
him tn faf'ety. On this account he was accufed of betray? 

Vol. III. D ing 

* P.« i^ti, which the Englifh trsnflitor renders prllicty, and the 
French a la vit ft Imt U vemdt, is never to be met, with in any goad 
Greek authnr in thai fenfe. Indeed, the text plainly appears to be eor- 
nlpted ; Tor the word $wp»,fpcllaclc, juft before, entirely precludes [he 
"prellon n nftti, in fight. Bryan faw the corruption, and haipropofed 
to read «W .^», -wilbtut neat tr fim ; but we flioujd rather ehoofe to 
read aw^„, becauft the literal alteration will be the lei's. It certainly 
■not be matter of great joy to the common foldier to fee hit general 
tat the fanie dry bread with him. Dacier, too, faw the corruption; 
Itld propofed to read II o|«, trend dipped in vinegar Here is, 111- 
decd, the change of one letter «nly; but the fenfe docs not feem to 
■befoitrong. The learned leader will ehoofe which emendation lie 
pJerfn. 

t The common reading is rut iwi n> Tiptcmii i £»* *?%•» — It is ob. 
»i»ui [hat Tunwi is a corruption of tmt«»>. An officer i> meant like 
our comptroller of ihe board of works. Among Grutcc's inferiptions, 
fcveral perfoni have the title of PnlftcTtu rahnram. 

t They put the Roman garrifon to the (word, fpaiing none but 
Turpilitu. 
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ing the place. Marias who was one of the council of 
war, was not only fevere upon him himfelf, but flirred up 
moft of the other judges; fo thai it was carried again!} the 
opinion of Metcllus, .and much againft his will h'e pafled 
fentence of death upon him. A -little after, the accufetion 
appeared a falfe one ; and all the other officers fympathized 
with Metellus, who was overwhelmed with forrow ; while 
Marius, far from diffimbliiig his joy, declared the thing 
was his doing, and viz.* not a'hamed to acknowledge in all 
companies, " That he had lodged an avenging fury in the 
" breait of Metcllus, who wobld not fail to puniih him 
" fur having put to death the hereditary friend of his 
" family." 

They now became open encnJe; ; and one day when 
Marius was by, we arc told that .Metcllus faid by way of 
infitlt, " Yc>u think then. niT good friend, to leave us,. and 
" go home, to foiirit the cor.fullhip : would you not be 
" contented to (lay, ar-.d be conful with thisfon of mine ?" 
The Ton of Metcllus was then very young. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Marius. llill kept applying for leave to be gone, 
and Metellus found out new pretences for delay. At laft, 
when there wanted only twelve days to the election, he 
difmiiTed him. Marius had a long journey from the camp 
to Utica, but he di {patched it in two days' and a night. 
At his arrival on the coaft, he offered facrifice tefove he 
embarked : and the diviner is faid to have told him, 
" That heaven announced fuccefs fuperiortoall his hope?," 
Elevated with this promife. be fet fail, and having a fair 
wind, croflitd the fea in four days. The people imme- 
diately exprefled their inclination for him ; and being in- 
troduced by one of their tribunes, he brought many falfe 
charges again!! Metellus, in order to fecure the confulfhip 
for himfelf; promifing at the feme time either to kill 
Jugurtha, or to take him alive. 

He was elected with great applaufe, and immediately be- 
gan his, levies; in which he.obferved neither law nor 
cuftom; for he enlifled many needy perfons, and even * 
.flaves. The generals that were before nim,.had not ad- 
mitted fuch as tbefe, but inttufle'd only perfons of property 
with arms, as with other honours, confideringthat property 



* Florui rfoesnot iiy.he enlifted flavei, but taftt m/w, fuehai hav- 
ing no elUtcB had only their ntmci entered in the rtgiftert. 
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is a pledge to the public for their behaviour. Nor was this 
the only obnoxious thing in Marius. His bold fpeeches 
accompanied with infolence and ill manner), gave the 
patricians great unealinefs. For he fcrupled not to fay, 
" That he had taken the confulate as a prey from the efl'e- 
" minacy of the high-born and the rich, and that he boafled 
" to the people his own wounds, not the images of others 
" or monuments of the dead." He took frequent occa- 
fion too, to mention Beftia and Albinus, generals who had 
been raoilly unfortune in Africa, as men of illultrious 
families, but unfit for war, and confequently unfuccefsful 
tluough - wai]t_of capacity. '1 hen be would alkthe people, 
*' Whether, they did not think that the anceflors of thole 
" men would have wilhed rather to leave a pofterity like 
" him ; fince they thcmftlvcs did not rife to glory by their 
" high birth, but by their virtue and gteat actions." 
Thefe things he faid not out of mere vanity and arrogance, 
or needlefly to embroil himfelf with the nobility ; but he 
few the people took pleafure in feeing the fenate infulted, 
and that they meafured the greatneis of a man's mind by 
the infolence of his language ; and therefore, to gratify 
them, he fpared not the greateft men in the flate. 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite overcome 
with grief and * refentment, to think that when he had in 
a manner finished the war, and there remained nothing to 
take but the petfon of Jugurtha. Marius, who had raifed 
himfelf merely by his ingratitude towards him, mould come 
to (hatch away both his victory and triumph. Unable, 
therefore, to bear the fight of him, he retired, and left his 
lieutenant Rutilius to deliver up toe forces to Marius. But 
before the end of,the war, the divine vengeance overtook 
Marius. For Sylla robbed him of the glory of his' exploits, 
as he had done Metellus. I (hall briefly relate here the 
manner of that tranfaflion, having already given a more . 
particular account of it in the life of Sylla. 

Bocchus king of the -f- upper Numidia, was father-in-law 
to Jugurtha. He gave him, however, very little afliftance 



+ Or Mauritania In the original it is i ™> km, CxfCa/sn (mriXu/f, 
X'uf nj tie Bnioriam u jo 4vi,H bigitr up !bi ctunlry. 
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in the war, pretending that he detefted his perfidioufhefs", 
while he reaily dreaded the increafe of his power. But 
■when he. became a fugitive and a wanderer, and was re- 
duced to the neceflityof applying to Bocchus as his laft re- 
source, that prince received him rather as his fuppliant, 
than as his fon-in-Iaw. When he had him in his hands, 
he proceeded in public to intercede with Mariusin bishe- 
half, alleging in his letters that he would never give him 
up, but defend him to the laft. At the fame time in 
private intending to betray him, he fent for Lucius Sylla, 
who was qujeftor to Marius, and had done Bocchus many 
fervices during .the war. When Sylla was come to him, 
confiding in his honour, the barbarian began to repent, and 
- often changed his mind, deliberating for fome days whether 
he fliould deliver up Jugurtha, or retain Sylla too. At laft 
adhering to the treachery he had firft conceived, he put 
jugurtha alive into the hands of Sylla. 

Hence the nrft feeds of that violent and implacable 
quarrel, which almoft ruined the Roman empire. For 
many, out of envy to Marius, were willing to attribute this 
fuccefsto Sylla only; and' Sylla himfelf caufed a feal to be 
mad», which reprefented Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha 
to him. This feal he always wore, and conftantly fealed his 
letters with it ; by which he highly provoked Marius, who 
was naturally ambitious, and could not endure a rival in 
glory. Sylla was inftjgated to this by the enemies of 
Marius, who afcribed the beginning and the jn'oft con- 
siderable adions of the war to Metellus, and the laft and 
finishing ilroke to Sylla ; that fo the people might no longer 
admire and remain attached to Marius. as the molt accom,- 
pliihed of commanders. 

The danger, however, that approached Italy from the 
weft, foon difperfed all tie envy, the hatred, and the 
ealrrrnuies, which had been raifed againli Marius. The 
people, now in want of an experienced commander, "and 
l'earching for an able pilot to fit at the helm, that the com- 
monwealth might bear up againft fo dreadful a ftorm, f6und 
Lliat no one of an opulent or noble family would fland for 
the confulllup 5 and therefore they * elected Marius, though 
abfent. They hnd no fooner received the news that Jugurtha 
was taken, than reports were fptead of an invafion fron» 
the 

■* One hundred and two years before Chrifi. 
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the Teutones and the Cimbri. And though the account of 
the number and itrength of their armies Itemed at firil in- 
credible, it afterwards appeared thort of the truth. For 
three hundred thuufand well-armed warriors were upon the 
match, and the women and children whom they had along 
with them, were faid to be much more numerous. This 
■ rail multitude wanted lands on which the; might fubfilt, 
and cities wherein to fettle ; as they had heard the Celtre 
before them, had expelled the Tufcaas, * and polle fled 
themfelves of the belt part of Italy. As for theft, who now 
Wired like a cloud over Gaul and Italy, it was not known' 
f who they were, or whence they came, on account of the 
{mall commerce which they had with the reft of the world, 
and the length of way they had marched. It was con- 
jeftured, indeed, from the largenefs of their ftature, and 
the bluenefs of their eyes, as well as becaute the Germans 
rail banditti cimbri, that they were fume of thofe German 
nations who dwell by the Northern Sea.- 

Some aiTert, that the country of the Ccltne is of fuch vaft 
extent, that it ftretches from the Weftern Ocean and moft 
northern climes, to the lake Mceotis eaitward, and that part 
ofScythia which borders upon Pontus ; that there the two 
cations mingle, and thence iffue; not all at once, noratall 
feafons, but in the" fpring of every year : that, by means of 
thefe annual fuppliea, they had gradually opened themfelves 
a way over the grcatelt part of the European continent ; and 
that, though they are dUtinguifhcd by different names ac- 
cording to their tribes r yet their whole body is compre- 
hended Under the general name of Celto-fcythae. 

Others fay, they were a fraall part of the Cimmerians, 

well known to the ancient Greeks ; and that this fmall part, 

quitting their native foil, or being expelled by the Scy-' 

taians on account of fome fedition, palled from the Palus 

D 3 Mastis 

* In the reign of Traquinius Prifcus. 

t The Cimbri were defcended from the anciint Comerlam or Celtes; 
Cibii or Cymbri being only a hardier pronunciation of Gomerai. They 
were in all piobabilily the. ancienteft people of Germany. They gava 
their name to the CimbricaCherfoneius, wMch was a kind of pen info la 
aiending from the moilth of ihc river Elbe into the North Tea, They 
■ere alf • fuppofed the fame with the Cimmerian! [hat inhabited the 
Wontries about the Palos Mieotis ; which is highly probable, both from 
■be lifcenefs of their names, and from the defcenJiott of Gotner "having 
fpead tUemfelvcs over all that northern tract. 
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Mieotis into Afia, under the conduct of Lygdamis their 
chief. But that the greater and more warlike part dwelt in 
the extremities of the earth near the Northern Sea. Thefe 
inhabit a country fo dark and woody , that the fun isfeldom 
fean by,reafon of the many high and fpreading trees, which 
reach inward as far as the Hercynian forell. They arc 
under that part of the heavens, where the elevation of the 
pole is fuch, that by reafon of the declination of the parallels, 
it makes alraoll a vertical point to the Inhabitants ; and 
their day and night are of fuch a length, that they ferve 
to divide the year into two equal parts ; which gave 
occafion to the fiftion of Homer concerning the infernal 
regions. 

Hence, therefore, thefe barbarians, who came intoltaly, 
firll iffued ; being anciently called Cimmfirii, afterwards, 
Cirobri, and the appellation was not at all from their man. 
tiers. Eat thefe things reft rather on conjecture, than 
hiftorical certainty. Moil hiftoiians, however, agree, that . 
their numbers, inftead of being lels, were rather greater 
than we have related. As to their courage, their fpirit, 
and the force and vivacity with which they made an im- 
prefiion, we may compare them to a devouring flame. 
Nothing could refill their impetuoufity ; all that came in 
their way, were trodden down, or driven before them like 
cattle. Many * refpeftable armies and generals employed 
by the Romaris to guard the Tranfalpine Gaul, were (liame- 
fully routed ; and the feeble refiUance they'made to the firft 
effort! of the barbarians, was the chief thing that drew 
them towards Rome. For, having beaten all they met, 
and loaded themfelves with plunder, they determined to 
fettle no where, till they had deflruyed Rome, and laid 

Wafte all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this news, 
called Marius to the command, and defied him a fecond 
lime conful. It was, indeed, unconftitutior.al for any one 
to be chofen who was abfent, or who had not watted the 
regular time between a firft and fecond confulfliip ; but the 
people over-ruled all that was faid againft him. They con- 
fidered, that this was not the firll inltance, in which the 
law had given way to the public utility ; nor was the 
pre fent' occafion lefs urgent ''than that, when, contrary to 

* Caffiaj Longinui, Aurelioi, Scarus, Cipio and Cp. Milkiui. 
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fair, *tbey made Scipio confu! -, for then they were not 

anxious for the fafety of their own city, but only defuous 
of deilroying Carthage. Thefe reafons prevailing. MariuJ 
returned with his army from Africa, and entering upon his 
confulfhip on the firft of January, which the Komans 
reckon the beginning o.f their year, led up his triumph th« 
fame day. juijurtha povt a captive, was a fpectacle as 
agreeable to the Romans as it, was beyond their expectation; 
no one having ever imagined, that the wat could be brought 
to a period while he was alive : fo various was the charai.'ler 
of that man, that he knew how to accommodate himfelf to 
all forts of fortune, and through all his fubtlety there ran a 
veiu of courage and fpirit. It is laid, that when he was led 
before the car of the conqueror, he loft his fenfes. . After 
the triumph, he was thrown into ptifon, where, whilft they 
weie in liaile to ilrip him, iome tore his robe off his back) 
and others catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled off the 
tips of his ears with them. When lie was thruft down naked 
into the dungeon, all wild and confufed, he faid with a 
frantic imilet, " Heavens! how cold is this bath of yours!" 
There ftruggling fir fix days with extreme hunger, and tee- 
the lail hour labouring for the prefervation of life, he came 
to fiich an end as his crimes deferved. There were carried. 
(Ae are told} in this triumph three thoufand and feven 
pounds of gold, rive thoufand feven hundred and feventy- 
five of iilver bullion, and of iiiver coin feventeen thoufand 
and twenty-eight drachmas, 

Afterthe folemnity «as over, Marina affembled the fenate 
in the capital, where, either through inadvertency or grofs 
infolence, he entered in his triumphal robe ; but foon per- 
ceiving that the fenate was offended, he went and put on his 
ordinary habit, and then returned to his place. 

When he let oat with the army, he trained his foldiers Jtt 
labour while upon the road, accuftoming them to long and 
ttdious marches, and, compelling every man to carry his. 
own baggage, and provide his own victuals. So that after- 
wards, laborious people, who executed readily and without, 
murmuring whatever they were ordered, were called 
D 4 ■ Mariui's. 

* Scipio was tlcfled conful before he wis thirty years old, though, 
toe tommnn age required in <he candidate* was forty-two. Indeed, the 
psople dirpenftd wiih it in other irilances bc-fide [hi-. 

t The former Engliih iranQaiion lakes no notice of tanrnvt JmiBrgt. 
though in important optc-ffion. 
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Marias' 1 * mules. Some, indeed, give another rcafon for this 
proverbial faying. They fay, that when Scipio befieged 
Numantia, he chofe to infpeft, not only the arras and • 
liories, but the very mules and waggons, that all might be 
in readinefs and good order; on which occafion Mariu* 
brought forth his horfe in fine condition, and his mule too 
in better-cafe, and ftronger and gentler than thofe of others. 
The general, much pleated with Marius's beafts, often 
made mention of them ; and hence thofe who by way of 
raillery praifed a drudging patient man, called him Marius's. 

On this occafion, it wa* a very fortunate circumilance for 
Marius, that the barbarians, turning their courfe, -like a 
reflux of the tide, firil invaded Spain. For this gave him. 
time to ftren'gthen his men by exercife, and to raife and 
confirm their Courage j and, what was dill of greater im- 
portance, to fliow them what he hirafelf was. His fevere 
behaviour, and inflexibility in puddling, when it had once 
accufiomed them to mind their conduct .and be obedient, 
appeared both juft and falutary. When they were a little. 
nfed to his hot and violent fpirit, to the harih tone of his 
voice, and the fiercenefs of his countenance, they no longer 
confidered them as terrible to themfelves but to the enemy. 
Above all, the foldiers were charmed with his integrity, in 
judging; and this contributed not 'a little to procure Marius- 
a third confulate. Befidc5,the barbarians were expected in 
the fpring, and the people were not willing to meet them 
Under any other general. They did not, however, come fa 
foon as they were looked for,and the year expired without 
his getting a fight of them." The time of a new election 
coming on, and his colleague being dead, Marius left the 
command of the army to Ma'nius Aquilius, and went him- 
felf to Rome. Several perfons of great merit flood for the 
confulate; but Lucius Saturninus, a tribune who led the 
people, being gained by Marius, in all his fpeeches ex- 
horted them to choofe him conful. Marius, for his' part, 
defiied to be excufed, pretending that he did not want the 
office : wherenpon Saturninus called him a traitor to his 
country, who deferted the command in fuch time of danger. 
It was not difficult to perceive that Marius diflcmbled, and 
that the tribune afted a bungling part under him; yet the 
people confidering that the prefent juncture required both 
his capacity and good fortune, created him conful a fourth 
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time, and appointed Lutatius Catulus his colleague, a man 
much eileemed by the patricians, and not unacceptable to 

Marius being informed of the enemy's approach, paffed 
the Alps with the ntmoft expedition ; and having marked 
oat his camp by the river Rhone, fortified it, and brought 
into it a large fupply of provifions ; that the want of necef. 
faries might never compel him to fight at a difadvantage. 
But as the carriage of provisions by lea was tedious and very 
expend ve, he found a way to make it eafyand expeditious. 
The mouth of the Rhone was at that time choked up with 
mud and fand, which the beating of the ft a had lodged 
there ; fo that it was very dangerous, if not impracticable, 
for veflels of burthen to enter it. Marius, therefore, fet 
Jlis army, now quite at leifure, to work there ; and having 
caufed a cut to be made, capable of receiving 1 large jhips,he 
turned great part of the river into it ; thus drawing it to a 
coalt, where the opening to the fea is cafy and fecure. This 
cut Hill retains his name. 

The barbarians dividing themfelves into two bodies, it 
fell to the lot of the Cimbri to march the upper way through 
Noricum againft Catulus, and to force that pafs; while the 
Teutones and Ambrones took the road through Liguria 
along the fea-coaft in order to reach Marius. The Cimbri 
fpent fome time in preparing for their march ; but the 
Teiitones and Ambrones fet out immediately, and puihed 
forward with great expedition} fo that theyfoon traverfed 
the intermediate country, and prefented to the view of the 
Romans an incredible number of enemies, terrible in their 
ifpeft, and in their" voice and thouta of war different from 
all other men. They fprcad themfelves over a vail extent 
of ground near Marius, and when they had encamped, they 
challenged him to battle.'" 

The conful, for his part, regarded them not, but kept 
his foldiers within the trenches, rebuking the vanity and 
ra (briefs of thofe who wanted to be in aaion, and calling 
them traitors to their country. He told them, " Their 
" ambition fhould not now be for triumphs and trophies, 
" but to difpel the dreadful ilorm that hung over them, and 
" to fave Italy from deflru&iou." Thefe things h^ ikid' 
privately to his chief officers and men of the Crft rank. As 
for the common folders, he made them mount g - iard by 
turns upon the tampans, to accuIAom thein to bear die 
D 5 dseadful 
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dreadful looks of the enemy, and to hear their favage 
voices without fear, as well as to make them acquainted with 
their arms, and theii way of ufing them. By thefe means, 
what at firft was terrible, by being often looked upon, 
would in time become unaffe&ing. For he concluded, that 
with legaid to objects of terror, novelty adds many unreal 
circum (lances, and that things really dreadful loie their 
cffecl by familiarity. Indeed, the daily fight of the barba- 
rians not only leffened the fears of the foldiers, by the me- 
nacing behaviour and intolerable vanity of the enemy,, 
provoked their relent mem, and inflamed their courage. 
For they not only plundered and ruined the adjacent coun- 
try, but advanced to the very, trcuches with the greateft, 
infolence and contempt. 

Marius at laft was told, that the foldiers vented their 
grief in fuch complaints as thefe ; " What effeminacy has, 
" Marius difcovered in us, that he thus keeps us locked, 
" up, like Co many women, and reilrains us from fighting I 
" Come on ; let us with the fpirit of freemen, aft. him i£ 
<« he waits for others to fight fur the liberties of Rome, 
" and intends to make ufe of us only as the vileft labourers, 
" in digging trenches, in carrying out loads of dirt, and 
" turning the courfe of rivers ? It is for fuch noble works 
" as thefe, no doubt, that he exercifes us in fuch painful 
" labours; and, when they are done, he will return and. 
" lliow his fellow-citizens the glorious fruits of the con- 
i " tinuation of his power. It is true, Carbo and Csepia 
" were beaten by the enemy : but does their ill fuccefs 
11 terrify him ? Surely Carbo and Csepio were gene/als as 
*' much inferior to Marius in valour and ' renown, as we 
" are fuperior. to the army they led. Better it were to be 
" in action, though we fuffered from it like them, than to 
" fit Mill and fee the deftruaion of our allies." 

Marius, delighted with thefe fpeeches, talked to them in 
a foothing way. He told them, " It was not from any dif* 
" truftof them, thathe fat dill, but that, byorderof certain 
u oracles, he waited both for the time and place which 
" were to enfure him the victory." For he had with him a 
Syrian woman, named Martha, who was faid to have the 
gift of prophecy. She was carried about in a litter with 
great refpeel and folemnity, and the i'aoritices he offered, 
were all by her direction. She had formerly applied to the 
fenate in this character, and made an offer of predicting for 
them 
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tBeni future events, but they refuted to Lear her. Then 
fhe betook herfelf to the women, and gave them a fpccimtn ■ 
of her art. She addreffcd berlelf particularly to the wife- of 
Marius, at whole fee; the happened to lit, when there was 
acombat of gladiators, and fortunately enough, told her, 
which of them would prove victorious. Marius's wife lent 
her to her huihand, who reserved her with the utmolt ve- 
neration, and provided for her the litter hi which the was 
generally carried. When (he went to facrifice, llie w-ore 
a purple robe, lined with the fame, and buttoned up, and- 
held ia her hand a ipear adorned with ribbands and- gar- 
lands. When, they law this pompous fcene, many tluuoied 
whether Marius was real\y perlliaded of her prophetic abi- 
lities, or only pretended to be fo, and acted a part, while 
he fliowed the woman in this form; 

Eutwhat Alexander of Myndos relates concerning the- 
vultures, really deferves admiration. Two of them, it Items,- 
always appeared, and followed the army, before any great, 
foccefs, being well known by their brazen collars. The 
fuldiers, when they took them, had ; put thefe collars upon 
them, and then let them go. From thi3 time they knew, 
and in a manner faluted the foldiers; and the liildiers, 
whenever thefe appeared upon their march, rcj r oiced in the 
affurance of performing fumetliing extraordinary. 

About this time, there happened many prodigies, moil 
'of them of the ufual kind, iiut news was brought from. 
Ameria and Tudertum, cities in Italy, that one night there 
were feen in the iky fpears and fhields of fire, now waving 
about, and.-then claming againft €ach other, in imitation of 
the pollutes and motions of men fighting ; and that, one 
. P' rt J .giving way, and the other advancing, at lail they all 
ihTappeared in the welt. Much about thig time too, there 
arrived from Pefliraus, Batabaces,prieftof the-mother of the 
gods, with an account that the goddefs had -declared fiom- 
her fanftuary, '" That the Romans would foon obtain a 
"great and glorious victory." The fenate had given- 
credit to his report, and decreed the goddefs a temple on 
account of the victory. But when Baiabaces went out, to 
make the fame declaration to the people, Aulus Pompcius, 
one of the tribunes, .prevented him, calling him an im- 
potior, and driving him in an ignominious manner from 
the rojlrum. What followed, indeed, was the thing which 
contributed moft to the credit of the prediction : For Aulus 
J> 6 bad 
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had fcarce diflblved the affembly, and reached his own 
houfe, when he was feized with a violent fever, of which he 
died within a week. This was a {&&. univerfally known. 

Marius ft til keeping clofe, the Teutones attempted to 
force his entrenchments ;but being received with a mower 
of darts from the camp, by which they loft 3 number of 
men, they refolved to march forward, concluding that they 
might pafs the Alps In full fecurity. They packed up their 
baggage, therefore, and marched by the Roman camp- 
Then it was that the immcnfity of their numbers appeared 
in the cleared light, from the length of their train, and the 
time they took up in palling t for h is faid, that though 
they moved on without intermifiion, they were fix days in 
going by Marius's camp. . Indeed, they went very near it,. 
and afked the Romans by way of infult, " Whether they 
" had any commands to their wives, for they ihould be 
" fliortly with them ?" As foon as the barbarians had all 
paffed by, and were in full march, Marius likewife de- 
camped, and followed ; always taking care to keep near- 
them, and choofiog ftrong places at fome fin all diftance for 
his camp, which he alfo fortified, in order that he might 
pafs the nights in fafety. Thus they moved on till they 
came to Aquae SextiiE, from whence there is but a ftiort 
march to the Alps. 

There Marius prepared for battle ; having pitched upon 
a place for his camp, which was unexceptionable in point 
of ftrength, but afforded little water. By this circum- 
ilance, they tell us, he wanted to excite the foldiers to 
a&ion ; and when many of them complained of thirft, he 
pointed to a river which ran clofe by the enemy's camp, and 
told them, " That thence they muft purchafe water with 
*' their blood." " Why then," faid they, " do you not lead 
" us thither immediately, before our blood is quite parched 
" up ?" to which he anfivered in a fofler tone, " I will 
" lead you thither, but rirft let us fortify our camp." 

The foldiers obeyed, though with fome reluftance. But 
the fervants of the army, being in great want of water, both 
for theiufelves and their cattle, ran in crowds to the ilream,. 
fome with pick-axes, fome with hatchets, and others with 
fwords and javelins, along with their pitchers; for they 
were refolved to have water, though they were obliged to 
fight for it. Thefe at firil were encountered by a fin a II 
party of the eiietay, when force having bathed, were en- 
gaged 
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gaged at dinner, and others were Hill bathing. For there 
the country abounds in hot wells. This gave the Romans _ 
an opportunity of cutting off a number of them, while they 
were indulging themfelves in thofe delicious baths, and 
charmed with the fweetnefs of the place. The cry of thefc 
brought others to their afliflance, fo that it was now diffi- 
cult For Marius to re ft rain the impetuoiity of his fotdiers, 
who were in pain for their fervants. Betides, the Ambrones, 
to the number of thirty thoufand, who were the btft troops 
the enemy had, and who had already defeated Manlius and 
Cxpio, were drawn out, and Hood to their arms. Though 
they had overcharged themfelves with eating, yet the wine 
thej had drank, had given them frefli fpirits j and they ad- 
vanced, not in a wild and disorderly manner, or with a 
confufed and inarticulate noifc : but beating their arms at 
regular intervals, and all keeping time with the tune, they 
came on, crying out, Wm&ronrs ! Ambrones'. This they 
did, either to encourage each other, or to terrify the ene- 
my with their name. The Ligurians were the fiift of the 
Italians that moved againft them 5 and when they heard the 
enemy cry Ambrones, they echoed back the word, which 
Was indeed their own aiicient name. Thus the Ihout was 
often returned from one army to the other before they 
charged, and the officers on both fides joining in it, and 
fuiving which Ihould pronounce the word loudeft, added 
by this means to the courage and impetuoiity of their 

The Ambrones were obltged to p'afs the river, and this 
broke their order ; To that, before they could form again, 
the Ligurians charged the foremoft of them, and thus be- 
Ran the battle. The Romans came to fupport the Ligurians, 
and pouring down from the higher ground, preffed the ene- 
»y fo hard, that they foon put them in diforder. Many o£ 
them juflling"each other on the banks of the river, were 
flam there, and the river itfelfwas filled with dead bodies. 
Thofe, who were got fafe over, not dating to make head, 
were cut off by the Romans, as they fled to their camp ar.d 
carriages'. There the women meeting tbem with fwords 
and axes, and fetting up a horrid and hideous cry, fell upon 
the fugitives, as well as the purfuers, the former as traitors, 
and the latter as enemies. Mingling with the combatants, 
they laid hold on the Roman Ihields, catched at their fwords 
Tilth their caked hands, and obltinaiely fuffcred themfelves 
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to be hacked to pieces. Thus the battle is faid to have - 
been fought on the banks of (he river, rather by accident, 
than any defign of the general. 

The Romans, after having deftroyed. fo many of the 
Ambroncs, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp did not 
relound with fongs of viclory, as might have been expecled 
upon fuch fuccefs. There were no entertainments, no mirth 
in the tents, nor, what is the mail agreeable circumftance to 
the foldier after victory, any found and refre tiling ileep. 
The night was paffed in the great eft dread and perplexity. 
The camp was without trench or rampart. There remained 
yet many myriads of the barbarian* miconqucredj and fuch 
of the Am.brones as el'caped, mixing with them,, a cry was. 
heard all night, not like the fighs and groans of men, but 
like the howling and bellowing of wild beafts. As this 
proceeded from fuch an innumerable hoft, the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and the hollow banks of the river, returned 
the found, and the horrid din filled the whole plain. The 
Romans felt the iinpreffions of terror, and Marius himfelf 
was filled with aftouilhment, at the apprebenuons of a tu- 
multuous night- engage me nt. However, the barbarians • 
did not attack them, either that night or next day, but 
• fpent the time in consulting how to dii'pofe and draw them- 
felves up to the beft advantage. 

In the mean time, Marius obi erving the Hoping hills and 
woody hollows, that hung over the enemy's camp, dif- 
patched Claudius Marcellus with three thoofand men, to 
lie- in ambufti there till the fight was begun, and then to 
fall upon the enemy's rear. The reft of-his troops he or- 
dered to fup, and go to reft in good time. Next morning* 
as foon as it was light, he drew up before the camp, a:id 
commanded the cavalry to march into the plain. The' 
Teutones feeing this, could not contain themfelves, nor 
flay till all the Romans were come down into the plain, 
where they- might fight them upon equal terms; but arm- 
ing haftily, through third of vengeance,, advanced up to 
the hill. Marius difpatched his officers through the whole 
army, with orders that they fhou.ld ftand ftill and wait for 
the enemy. When the barbarians were within reach, the 
Romans were to throw their javelins, then come to fword 
in hand, and, prefling upon them with their ibields, pufti 
them with all their force. For he knew the place was fo 
Cippery, that the enemy's blows could have no great 
"weight^ 
L ,. »GoosIc 
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weight, nor could they prefer ve any clofe order, where the 
declivity of the' ground continually changed their poife. 
At the fame time that he gave ihefe directions, he was 
the firfl that fet the example. For he was inferior to none, 
in petfonal agility, and in rcfulution he far exceeded them 
all. 

The Romans, by their firmnefs and united charge, kept 
the barbarians from afcending the hill, and by little and 
little forced them down into the plain. There the foremofl 
battalions were beginning to foim again, when the utmoft 
confufion difcovered itfelf in the rear. For Marceilus, who 
bad watched his opportunity, as foon as he found, by the 
noife which reached the hills where he lay, that the battle 
«as begun, with great impetuofity, and loud (houts, fell 

. upon the enemy's rear,' and deflroyed a cunfiderable num- 
ber of -them. The hindmoft being pudied upon thofe before, ■ 
the whole army was foon put in diforder. Thus attacked, 
loth in front and rear, they could not Hand the double 
fljock, hut forfook their ranks, and fled *. The Roman* 

■purfuing, either killed or took prifoners above an hundred 
thoufand, and having made themfelves mailers of thclt 
tents,. carriages, and baggage, voted as many of them as . 
utre not plundered, a prefect to Marius. This, indeed, 
was a noble recompence, yet it was thought very inadu-' 
efuate to the generalihip he had ihown in that great and 
imminent danger f . . 

Other historians give a different account, both of the. 
uifpofition of the fpoils, and the number of the (lain. 
From thefe writers we learn, that the Maflilians walled In' 
tlieir vineyards with the bones they found in the field ; antf 
that the rain which fell the winter following, foaking iii 
the moifture of the putrified badies, the ground was fo en« 
riched by it, that it produced, the next feafon, a prodigious 
crop. Thus the opinion of Archilochus is confirmed, that 
jields are fattened tuith blood. It is obferved, indeed, that 
estraordinary rains generally fall after great battles ; whe- 
ther it be, that forae deity choofes to wafh and purify the 
, earth 

• 'Thii viflory wai gained the fecond year of the hundred and fli- 
tj-ninlh Olympiad, before Chrift one hundred. 

t And yet there does not appear any thii'g very extraordinary in the • 
pnerallhip of Maria* on this otcifion. The ignnracte and ralhncla 
•fthe bjrbariar.s did every [lung in his favour. The TnilOnei loft the 
battle, at Hawley loft it at Falkirk, by attempting the hills. 
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earth with water from above, or. whether the blood and 
corruption, by the molll aad heavy vapours they emit, 
thicken the air, which is liable to be altered by the final- 
left caufe. 

After the battle, Marius felefted from among the armsy 
and other Spoils, fuch as were elegant and entire, and likely 
to make the greateil Ihow in his triumph. The red he 
piled together, and offered them as a fplendid facr!6ce to 
the gods. The army flood round the pile crowned with 
laurel ; and himfelf arrayed in his .* purple robe, and girt 

. after the manner of the Romans, took a lighted torch. He 
had juft lifted it up with both hands towards heaven, aud 
was going to fet fire to the piles, when fome friends were 
feen galloping towards him. Great Silence and expectation 
followed. When they were come near, they leaped from 
their horfes, and faluted Marius conful the fifth time, 
delivering him letters to the fame purpofe. This added 
great joy to the Solemnity, which the Soldiers exprefied by 
acclamations, and by clankifig their arms j and while the 
officers were presenting Marius with new crowns of laurel, 
he fet fire to the pile, anil fimihed the Sacrifice. ■; 

But whatever it is that will not permit u* to enjoy any ; 
great pofperity pure and unmixed, hut chequers human life 

. with a variety of good and evil ; whether it be fortune, or 
fome chaftifing deity, or necefSity and the nature of things ; 
a few days after this joyful Solemnity, the fad news was 
brought to Marius of what had befallen- his colleague Ca- 
tulus. An event, whidi, like a cloud in the raidft of a 
calm, brought frem alarms upon Rome, and threatened her 
with another tempeft. Catulus, who had the Cimbri to Op- 
pofe, came to a refolution to give up the defence- of the 
heights, lei! helhould weaken himfelf by being obliged to di- . 
vide bis forces into many. parts. He therefore defcended 
quickly frora the Alps into Italy, and polled his army behind - 
the river f Athef.3 ; where he blocked up the fords with 
ftrongfortificjttionsonbothiidss, and thvewa bridge over it ;'■ 
that fo he might be in a condition to fuccour thegarrifons 
beyond it, if tbe barbarians ihuuld make their way through 
the narrow pafTcs of the mountains, and attempt to ftorru- 
them. The barbarians held their enemies in fuch contempt, 
and 

• Ipfc tuiirinali trabdl, cin&uiiue Gabino infignis. Vino. Saad. 7, 
t Now the Adige. " . 
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1 and came on with fo much infolence, that, rather to (how 
their ftrength and courage, thao out of any neceflity, they 
eipofed themfelves naked to the (bowers of (now ; and, 
having pu(hed through the ice and deep drifts of fnow to 
the tops of the mountains, they put their broad Ihields 
under them, and fo (lid down, in fpite of the broken rocks 
I sad raft flippery defcents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken a 

1 view of the channel, they determined to fill it up. Then 

they tore up the neighbouring hills, like the giants of old ; 

they pulled up trees by the roots ; they broke off mafly. 

rocks, and rolled in huge heaps of earth. ' Thefe were to 

dam ap the current. Other bulky materials belides thefe, 

were thrown in, to force away the bridge, which being 

carried down the llream with great violence, beat agaiiiit 

the timber, and (hook the foundation. At the fight of this, 

the Roman foldiers were ftruck with terror, and great part 

of them quitted the camp and drew back. On this occa- 

fion Catulus, like an able and excellent general, (bowed 

tliat he preferred the glory of his country to his own. For 

I when he fcund'that he could not perfuade his men to keep 

their port, and that they were deferring it in a very daf- 

I tardly manner, he ordered his ftandardto be taken up, and 

I running to the foremoft of the fugitives, led them on him- 

1 fclf ; choofing rather that the difgrace fhould fall upon him 

j than upon his country, and that his foldiers fhould not teem 

i to fly, but tff follow their general. 

1 The barbarians now affaulted and took the fortrefs on 
I the other fide of the Athelis : but admiring the bravery of 
I the garrifon, who had behaved in a manner fuitable to the 
1 glory of Rome, tbey difmiffed them upon certain condi- 
tions, having Erft made them fwear to them upon a brazen 
bull. In the battle that followed, this bull was taken a- 
oong the I'poils, and is faid to have been carried to Catu- 
Wsboufe, as -the firft-iruits of the victory. The country 
"t prefect heing without defence, the Cimbri fpread them- 
1 felves over it, and committed great depredations. 

Hereupon, MnrJuswas called home. When he arrived, 
tvery one expected that he would triumph, and the fenate 
readily paffecl a decree for that purpofe. However, he 
declined it ; whether it was, that he was unwilling to de- 
prive his men, who had (bared in the danger, cf their part ■ 
ef the honour, or t£at, to encourage the people in the 
prefent 
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pre fent extremity, he cbofe to intruft the glory of his form- 
er -at chieve men is with the fortune of Rome, in order to 
have it reftored to him with intereft upon his next fuccefs. 
Having made an oration fuitable to the time, he went to 
join Catulu*, who was much encouraged by his coming. 
He then fent for his armv out of Gaul ; and when it was 
arrived, he croffed the Po, with a deiign to keep the bar- 
barians from penetrating into the interior parts of Italy. 
But they deferred the combat, on pretence that they ex- 
pend the Teutones, and that they wondered at their de- 
lay ; either being really ignorant of their fate, or choofing 
to feem fo. - For they paniihed thofe who brought them 
that account with flrlpes ; and fent to alk Marias for lands 
and cities, fufficient both for them and their brethren. When 
Marias inquired of the ambaffadors who their brethren were, 
they told him, the Teutones. The affembly laughed, and 
Marius replied in a taunting manner, " Do not trouble 
" yourfelves about your brethren ; for they have land e- 
• *' nough, which we have already given them, and they lhall 
" have it for ever.". The ambaffadors perceiving the irony, 
anfwered In (harp and fcurrilous terms, affaring him, " That 
" ihe Cimbri would chalUfe him immediately, and the 
" Teutones when they .came." " And. they ,ire not far 
f off, faid Marios ; it will be very unkind therefore, i n 
" you to go away without fainting your brethren," At 
the fame time he ordered the kings of the Teutones to be 
' brought out, loaded 'as they were with chains; for they * 
had'been taken by the 'Jequani, as they were endeavouring 
to cfcapo over the Alps. ■ .. 

As foon as the ambaffadors had acquainted the Cimbri 
with what had paffedj they marched direclly againil .Ma- 
rius, who, at that time lay Hill, and kept within his trench- 
es. It is reported that on this occafion he contrived a new. 
form for the jave'.ins- Till then, they uled to fallen the 
fhaft to the iron head with two iron pins. Rut Marius 
now letting one of them remain as it was, had the other ta- 
ken out, and a weak wooden peg put in its piace. By this- 
contrivance he intended, that when the javelin iluck in the 
enemy's (hield, it mould not Hand right out ; but that, the 
wooden peg breaking, and the iron pin bending, the~lhaft 
of the weapon ihould be dragged upon the ground, while 
the point lluck fall in [he fiiield. 

Boioiijf 
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Eoioris, king of the Cirabri, came now with a final! 
piriy of horfe to the Roman camp, and challenged Mar his 
to appoint the time and place where they Ihould meet and 
decide. it by arms, to whom the eountiy Ihould belong. 
Marius anfwered, " That the Romans never confutted 
" their enemies when to fight ; however, he would indulge 
" the Cimbri in this point." Accordingly they agreed 
to fight the third day after, and that the plain of Vercellte 
fliould be the field of battle, which was fit for the Roman 
cavalry to' act in, and convenient for the barbarians to dif- 
play their numbers. 

Both parlies kept their day, and drew up their forces 
over againil each other. Ctulus had under his command 
twenty thoufand and three hundred men: /Marius had 
thirty two thoufand. The latterwere drawn upin the two 
wings, and Catulus_ was in the centre. Sylla, who was 
prefect in the battle, gives us this accouut ; and it is re- 
ported, that Marius made this difpofitlon, in hope* of 
breaking, the Cirabrian battalions with the wings only, and' 
fecuring to himfelf and his foldiers the honour of the vic- 
tory, before Catulus could have opportunity 10 come up to 
the 'charge ; it being ufiial in a large front, for the «.'ing« 
to advance before the main body. I'his is confirmed by 
the defence which Catulus made of his own behaviour, in 
which he infilled much on the malignant defigns of Marius 
igainil him. 

The Cimbriarj infantry marched out of their trenches 
without noife, and formed fo as to have their flanks equal 
to their front ; each fide of the fquare extending to thirty 
furlongs. Their cavalry, to the number of fifteen thoufand, 
iffued forth in great fpiendor. Their'helmets reprcfentecT 
the * heads and open jaws of lirange and frightful wild 
b«iU : on thefe were fixed high + jiluuits, which made the 
men appear taller. Their breaft plates were of poliihed 
iron, and their fhields were white and glittering. Each 
awn had two edged darts to fight with at a diftance, and 
when they came hand to hand, they uftd broad and heavy 
fwords. In this engagement, they did not -fall directly up- 
on the front of the Romans, but wheeling to the right, they 
endeavoured 

' D;«-;/ui figrific! the bud or head either of man or animal. 

t Af* wftfwof, or a t-fl it tit form if* whig, i s literally a fhtrnt ./ 
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endeavoured by little, and little to enclofe the enemy be- 
tween them and their infantry, who were polled on the 
left. The Roman generals perceived their aitlul deiign, i 
but were not able to reftrain their own men. One happen- 
ed to cry out, that- the enemy lied, and they all fet off up- 
on the purluit. la the mean time, the barbarian foot came 
on, like a vafl fea. Marius having purified, lifted his hands 
towards heaven, and vowed an hecatomb to the nods j and 
Catulus, in the fame poflure, promifed to confecrate a tem- 
ple to the fortune of that day. As Marius facrificed on 
this occafton, it is (aid that the entrails were no foonec 
fiiown to him, than Tie cried out with a loud voice, " The 

However, when the battle was joined, an accident hap- 
pened, which, as-Sylla * writes, appeared to be intended 
by heaven to humble Marius. A prodigious dull, it feems, 
arofe, which hid both armies. Marius moving iiril to the 
charge, had the misfortune to mil's the enemy ; and having. 
paffed by their army, wandered about with his troops a long 
time in the field. In the mean timi, the good fortune of 
Catulus directed the enemy to him, and it was his legions 
fin which SyDa tells us he fought) to whole lot the chief 
conflict fell. The heat of the weather, and the fun which 
fltone full in the faces of the Cimbri, fought for the Ro- 
mans. Thofe barbarians, being bred in fhady and frozen 
countries, could bear the feverell cold, but were not proof 
againfl heat. Their bodies foon ran down with fweat : 
they drew their breath with difficulty, and were forced to 
bold up their fhields to (hade their faces. Indeed, this 
battle was fought not long after the fummer folflice, and 
the Romans keep a feflival for it on the third day of the 
calends of Auguil, then called Sextilis. The dull tooj 
which hid the enemy, helped to encourage the Romans. 
For, as they could have no difllnet view of the vafl numbers 
of their antagonists, they ran to the charge, and were come 
to clofe engagement before the %bt of fuch multitudes 
could give them any impreflions of terror. Befides, the 
Romans were lb flrengthened by labour and exercife, that 
not one of them was obferved to fweat or be out of breath, 
notwithstanding the fuffocating heat and the violence of the 
encounter. 

* It it a nrnforfui 
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[ encounter. So Catulus hlmfelf is faid to have written in 

* commendation of his foldiers. 

The great eft and belt part of the enemy'* troops were 
: cut to pieces upon the fpot ; thofe who fought in the front 

■ /aliened themfelves together, by long " cords run through 
their belts, to prevent their rants from being broken. The 

■ Romans drove back the fugitives to their camp, where they 
found the moft (hocking fpe&acle. The women Handing 
in mourning by their carriages, killed thofe that fled ; Come 
their hulbands, Come their brothers, others their fathers. 
They ftrangled their little children with their own hands, 

: and threw them under the wheels and horfes feet ; laft of 
all, they killed themfelves. They tell us of one that was 
ften Dung from the top of a waggon, with a child hanging 
at each heel. The men, for Want of trees, tied themfelves 
bythe neck, fame to the horns of the oxen, others to their 
legs, and then pricked diem on, that by the ftarting of the 
beafls they might be ftrangled or torn to pieces. But, 
though they were fo induilrious to deftroy themfelves, 
above fix ty thoufand were taken prifoners, and the killed 
; were f&d to have been twice the number. 

Marius's foldiers plundered the baggage ; but the other 
: fpsiLs, with the enfigns and trumpets, they tell us, were 
brought to the camp of Catulus ; and he availed himfclf 
chiefly of this, as a proof that the viftory belonged to him. 
A hot difpute, it feems, arofe between his troops and thofe 
of Marius, Which had the belt claim J and the ambaffadors- 
i. from Parma, who happened to be there, were chofen arbi- 
i trators. Cstulus's foldiers led them to the field of battle to 
1 I" the dead, and clearly proved that they were killed b^ 
their javelins, becaufe Catulus had taken care to have the 
ftaftt inferibed with his name. Neverthelefs, the whole 
honour of the day was afcribed to Marius, on account of 
his former vifloty, and his prefect authority. Nay, fuch 
"as the applaufe of the populace, that they called him lie 
&ird founder o/Rome, as having refcued her from a dangej: 
not lefs dreadful than that from the Gauls. In their re- 
joicings at home with their wives and children, at fupper 
they offered libations to Marius along with the gods, and 
would have given him alone the honour of both triumphs. 
He 

. * Thii wai an abfurd contrivanee to keep their rank«. But they 
"tw<!id alfo to have bound their prifonert with the eordi after the 
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He declined this indeed, and triumphed with Catulus, be- : 

ing defirous to fhtjw his moderation after fuch exlraordi- 

■ nary inffances of fuccefs. Or perhaps he was afraid of 
feme oppolition from Catulus's foldiers. who might not , 
hive fuifertyi him to triumph, if he had deprived their ge- 
neral of his (hare of the honour. 

In this minhet his fifth coo [ill ate was paffed. And now 
he afpiied to a Gjttb, with more ardour than any man had 
«ver mown for his firlt. He courted the people, and en- 
deavoured to inprati»le liimfelf with the meaneft of them, 
by fuch ferule c^ndeiceniions, as were not only unfuitable 
to his dignitv, but even contrary to his dilpofition 5 affwn- 
ing an air of gmt tenet's and complaifance, for which nature 
never meant him. It is faid, that in civil affairs, and the 
tumultuous proceedings of the populace, his ambition had 
given him an uncommon timidity. That intrepid firmnefs 
Yvhich he difcovered in battle forfook him in the bffeoiblie* 
of the people, and the lead breath of praife or diilike dif- 
concerted him in his addrefs. Yet we are told, that when 
he had granted the freedom of the city to a thoufand Ca- 

, merians, who had difiinguithed themfelves by their beha- 
viour in the wars, and his proceeding was found fault Avith 
as .contrary to law, he faid, " The law fpoke too foftly to 
*' be heard amidft the din of arms." However, the noife 
that he dreaded, and that robbed him of his prefence of 
mind, was that of popular affemblies. In war he eafsly 
obtained the higheft rank, becaufe they could not do with- 
out him ; but in the administration he was fometimes in 
danger of loling the honours he folicited. In thefe cafes 
he had recoui'fe to the partiality of the multitude : and 
had ua fcruple of making his honelly i'ubfervient to his 1 

By thefe means he made hirafelf obnoxious to all the . 
patricians. But he was molt afraid of Metellus, whom he 
had treated with'ingratitude. Befides", Metellus was a man, 
who, from a fpirit of true virtue, was naturally an enemy 
to thofe who endeavoured to gain the populace by evil arts, 
and directed all their meafures to pleafe them. Marius, 
therefore, was very defirous to get him out of the way. 
For this purpofe he sffociated with Glaucias and Saturninus, 
two of the moft daring and turbulent men in Rome, who 
had the indigent and fedittous part of the people at their 
command. By their affiftance he got feveval laws ena&ed; 
and 
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ind having planted many of his foldiers in the affemblies, 
bisfaflion prevailed, and Metellus wa» overborne. 

Rutilius *, in other rei'pccts a man of credit and veracity, 
but particularly prejudiced againlt Marius,- tells us, he 
obtained his fijith coiifulate by large lums which he distri- 
buted among the tribes ; and having thrown out Metellus 
by dint of money, prevailed with them to tied Valerius 
Fbccus, rather his Servant than his colleague. The people 
had never before bellowed fo many consulates on any one 
man, except + Valerius Cor virus ; and there was this 
great difference, that between the firit. and fixth confulate 
fit Corvinus there was an interval of forty rive years; 
whereas Marius, after his fir 11, was carried through five , 
more without interruption, by one tide of fortune. 

in the lall of thefe, he expofed himfelf to much hatred, 
by abetting S at u minus in all his crimes; particularly in 
bis murder of Nonius, whom he flew becaufe he was his 
competitor for the „tribunefhip. Saturninus, being ap- 
pointed tribune of the people, propofed an Agrarian law, 
in which there was a claufe exprefsly providing, " That 
" the fenate fhould come and Swear in full aflembly, to 
" confirm whatever the people Ihould decree, and not op- 
" poSe them in any thing." Marius in the fenate [ re« 
tended to declare againlt this claufe. aflerting that, *' He 
" would never take fuch an oath, and that he believed no 
" wife man would. For, fuppofing the law not a bad one, 
" it would be a difgrace to the fenate to be compelled to 
" give Sanction to a thing, which they Qiould be brought 
h to only by choice or perfuafion." 

Thefe, however, were not his real Sentiments ;> but he 
was laying for Metellus an unavoidable fnare. . As to him- 
Wf, h; reckoned that a great part of virtue and prudence 
w'firVd in diffimulaiion, therefore he made but Small ac- 
«>■* of his declaration in the fenate. At the fame time, 
knowing Metellus to be a man of immoveable firmnefs, 



* P. RutUius.B.ufu> was conful the year before the Second confuithip 
tt Marin*. He wrote hii own life in Latin, and a Runian hifWy in 
Greek. Ciceio mentions tiim on ievtral occafinna as a man of honou* 
ud probity. He wa« exiled fix or feven yeait after thitfiith confullhip 
of Marina. Sylbj would have recalled him. hut he rcfultd lo return. 

t Valerius CorVinm was elefltd conful when he was only' twenty- 
tiite yean at age, in the year of Rome four hundred and fii ; ami he 
w- appointed conful the Qx\h time in the year if Rome four hundred 

"ij fifljf-tWO. 
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who, With Pindar, e deemed Truth thefpring of heroic virtue, 
he hoped, by refilling the oath himfelf, to draw in Mm to 
refufeittoo; which would infallibly expofe liim to the 
implacable refentraent of the people. The event anfwereu" 
his expectation. Upon Metellus's declaring that he would 
not take the oath, the fenate was dilmiffed. A few days 
after, Saturninus furamoned the lathers to appear in the 
forum, and fwear to that article, and Marius made his ap- 
pearance among the reft. A profound iilence enfued, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him, when, bidding adieu to the 
fine things he had faid in the fenate, he told the audience, 
" That he was not fo opinionated, as to pretend absolutely 
" to prejudge a matter of fuch importance, and therefore 
" he would take the oath, and keep the law too, provided 
" it was a law." This provifo he added, merely to give 
a colour to his impudence, and was fworn immediately *. 

The people, charmed with his compliance, expreffed 
their fenfe of it in loud acclamations ; while the patricians 
were abalhed, and held his double-dealings in the higher! 
delegation. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath, 
however, in their order, till it came to Metellus. But Me- 
tellus, though his friends exhorted and entreated him to be 
conformable, and net expofe himfelf to thofe dreadful pe- 
nalties which Saturninus had provided for fuch as refufed, 
ihrutik not from the dignity of his refolution, nor took the 
oath. That great man abode by his principles ; he was 
ready to fuffer the greateft calamities; rather than do a dif- 
honourable thing; and, as he quitted the forum, he faid to 
thofe about him, " To do an ill action, is bafe ; to do ft 
" good one, which involves you In no danger, is nothing 
" more than common ; but it is the property of a good 
" man to do great and good things, though he riflts every 
■" thing by it." 

Saturninus then caufed a decree to be made, that the 
confuls (hould declare Metellus a perfon interdicted the ufe 

of 

* Thus Minus made the firlt (Irps towards the ruin of the Roman 
ronltiturion, which happened not long after. If the fenate were to 
. fwear to confirm whatever the people ihould decree, whether bad of 
good, they ceafed to have a weight in the fcale, and the government 
became a democracy. And, a* the people e«w to corrupt as to take 
the highdt price that was offered tfiein, ablolute power muft be ad- 
vancing with hafty ftrides. Indeed, a nation which has no principle 
of public virtue left, is not fit to be governed by any other, . 
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of fire and water, whom no man (hould admit into V« 
ioufe. And the raeatieil of the people adhering to that 
part;, were ready even to aflaifinate him. The nobility, 
now anxious for Metellus, ranged themfelves on his fide ; 
but he wnuld fuffer no fedition on hi* account. Inllead of 
tint, he adopted a wife meafure, which was to leave the 
city. " For," faid he, " either matters will take a better 
" turn, and the people repeat and recal me ; or if they 
* icnuin the fame, it will be beft to be at a diitance from 
" Home." What regard and what honour* were paid 
Metellus during hi* banilhment, and how he lived at Rhodes 
in the iludy of philofophy, it will be more convenient to 
■leotionin his life. 

Marius was fo highly obliged to Saturninus -fat this laft 
piece of fervice, that he was forced to connive at him, 
though he now ran out into every afl of inlolence and out- 
age. He did not confider that he was giving the reins to 
a deftroying fury, who was malting his way in blood to ab- 
folute power and the fubverfion of the irate. All this while 
fibrins was defirou* to keep fair with the nobility, and at 

i tie lame time to retain the good graces of the people ; and 

i (his led him to act a part, than which nothing can be 
conceived mere ungenerous and deceitful. One night, fome 
of the fcft men in the Hate came to his hte-ufe, and preffed 

' aim to declare againft Saturninus : but at that very time he 
let in Saturninus at another door unknown to them. The* 
pretending a diforder in his bowels, he went from one party 

: to the other ; and this trick he played feveral times over, 
■ill cxafperating both againfteach other. At laft the fenate 

I «nd the cqueftrian order rofe in a body, and ei preffed their 
indignation in fiich ftrong terms, that he was obliged to 
fend a party offoldiers into the forum, tdfupprefs the fedi- 
tion. Saturninus, Glaucias, and the reft of the cabal, fled 
Wo the capitol. There they were befieged, and at laft 
breed to yield for want of water, the pipes being cut off, 

; When they could hold out no longer, they called for Ms- 

! rim, and furrendered themfclves to him upon -the public 
faith. He tried every art to fave them, but nothing would 
■Tail; they no fooncr came down into thejortua, -than they 
*ere all put to the • fword. He was now become equally 
odious both to the nobility and the commons, fo that wheat 
Vol.HL - E th* 

; The people dUpttched them with dnbi and (lone*. 
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the time for the election of centals came on, contrary t» 
«-xpe*1 tion he declined 'iffeiing' himfelf, and permitted 
otheis of lefs note to be cholen, But though it was his 
fear of a repulle that made him (it Itrll, he gave it another 
colour; pretending' he did tint choofe'to make himlelf ob- 
noxious to the pcop'e, by a fevcre infpec~tion into their 

An edict was now propofed for the Tecal of Metellus. 
Alarms oppofed it wit.i all his power; but finding his en- 
deavours fruitlefs. he gave up the po : nt, and the people 
paffed the bill with plrafuir. Unabie to bear the light of 
JVietellus, he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, under pretence of offering iome facrifces which 
he had vowed to the mother of the gods. But he had ano- 
ther reafon which was not known to the people. Incapa- 
ble of making any figure in peace, and unverted in -puliti- 
cal knowledge, he (aw that all his greatnefs arofe frorn 
war, and that in a It ate of inaction its luflie began to fade. 
He, therefore, (ludied to raife new commotions. If he . 
could but ttirupthe Aliatic kings, and particularly Mithrii*. 
dates, who feemed moll inclined to quarrel he hoped foon 
to be appointed general again it him, and to have an op- 
portunity to fill the city with new triumphs, as well as to 
enrich his own Inule with the fpoils of Pontus and the 
wealth of its monarch. For this reafon. though Mithridatea 
treated him jn the politeft and moll refpectful manner, he 
was not in the lead mollified, but addreffed him in the fol- 
lowing terms — " Mithridates, your bufinefs is, either to 
" render yourfelf mote powerful than the Romans, or to 
" fubmit quietly to their commands." The king was quite 
amazed. He had often heard of the liberty of fpeech that 
prevailed iraon;; the Romans, but that was the firft time 
he experienced it. 

At his return to Rome, he built a houfe near the^rwn; 
either for the convenience of thofe who wanted to wait on 
him, which was the reafon he affigned ; or becaufe he 
hoped to have a greater concourfc of people at his gates. 
In this, however, he was millaken. He had not thofe 
graces of converfation, that engaging addrefs, which others 
were .matters of; and therefore, like a mere implement of 
war, he was negletted in time of peace. He was not fo 
much conrerned at the preferepce given toothers, but that 
which SyUa had gained, afflicted cim exceedingly; becaufe 

be 
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lie was riding by means of the envy wliich the patricians 
bore bt'ra, a;id hisfirft (leptothe udminiilration was arpiar- 
rel with him. But when hoc. hus, king ol Numidia, now 
declared an ally of the Romans, erefled iu the capit 1 tome 
6gures of viQory adorneil with trophies, and placed uy 
them a let or golden itatues, which r;preftnted him deli- 
vering Juguitha into the hand> of Svlla, IMaiius was ai- 
mer! diiiraded. He confidered this' as an acT by which 
Sylla wanted to rob him of the glory of his dtchiivements, 
and prepared to demulifh thofe monuments by ioice. tyl- 
la on his part, as llrtnuoufly oppofed him. 

This fedition was juft upon (he point of ' flaming out, 
'hen the " war of ibe allies intervened, and put a Hop to 
it The molt warlike and moil populous nations of Italy 
confpired_againlt Rome, and were not far frcm fubverting- 
the empire. Their ftiength coniifled not only in the wea- 
pons and valour of their loldiers,. but in the courage and 
eapat ity of their generals, who were n< t interior to thofe 
of Rome. 
This war, fo remarkable for the number of battles and 

i the variety of fortune that attended it, added as much to 
the reputation of byila, as it diminilhed that of Marius. 
The latter now feeme-d flow in his attacks, as well as dila- 
tory in his refolutions : whether it were, that age had 
quenched his martial heat and vigour ''for he was now above 

j Eity.fiM years old), or that, as. he himfelf faid, his nerves 
being weak, and his body unwieldy, he underwent the 

: fatigues of war, which were in 'fuel above his ftrenf,th, 
merely upon a point of honour. However, he bei»t the 
"emy in a great battle, wherein he kilted at leaf! fi\ thou- 
fand of them, and through the whole he took care to give 
them no advantage over him. Nay. he fullered them to '. 
Drait a line about him, to tidicule, and challenge him to 
tht combat, without being in the leall concerned' at it. It 
is reported, that when Pompedius Silo, an officer of the 
JTtatelt eminence and authority among the allies, faid to 
Sim, " If you are a great general, Marius, come down and 
fight us ;" he anfwered, " Jf you are a great general, 
" oilo, make me come down and fight'* Another time, 
*htrj the enemy gave the Romans a good opportunity o£ 
E 2 atiacking 
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attacking them, and they, were afraid to embrace it ; after 
both parties were retired, he called his foldiers together, 
and made this (hort fpeech to them — " I know not which 
" to call the greateft cowards, the enemy or you ; for nei- 
" ther dare they face your backs, nor you theirs." At . 
laft, pretending to be incapacitated for the fervtce by his 
infirmities, he laid down the command. 

Yet when the war with the confederates drew to an end, 
and feveral applications were made, through the popular 
orators, for the command againft Mithridates, the tribune 
Sulpitius, a bold and daring man, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, brought forth Marius, and nominated him proconful 
and general in the Mithridatic war. The people, -upon 
this, were divided, fome accepting Marius, while others 
called for Sylla, and bade Marius go to the warm baths of 
Baiae for cure, i'tnee, by his own cetifefEon, he was quite 
worn out with age and defluxions. It feems, Marius had 
a fine villa at Mifenum, more luxurioufly and effeminately 
, furnilhed, than became a man who had been at the head 
of fo many armies, and had directed fo many campaigns. 
Cornelia is faid to have bought this hc-ufe for feventy- 
iive thoufand drachmas; yet, no long time after, Lucius 
Lucullus gave for it five hundred thoufand two hundred : i 
to.fuch a height did expence and luxury rife in the couife 
of a few years. 

Marius, however, affeaing to (hakeoffthe infirmities of ' 
age, went everyday into the campus marttut-j where he 
took the moft robuft exercifes along with the young men, ' 
and Ihowed bimfelf nimble in his arms, and active on ' 
horfeback, though his years had now made him heavy and 
corpulent. Some were pleafed with thefe things, and went > 
to fee the fpirit he exerted in the exercifes. But the more 
feufible fort of people, when they beheld it, could not help 
pitying the avarice and ambition of a roan,- who, though 
Tailed from poverty to opulence, and from the meaneft 
condition to greatnefs, knew not how to fet bounds to his 
good fortune. It (hocked them to think, that this man, 
inltead of being happy in the admiration he had gained, 
and enjoying his prefent poffeflioas in peace, as if he were 
in want of all things, was going, at fo great an age, and 
after fo many honours and triumphs, to Cappadocia and 
the Eux'me fea, to fight with Archelaus and Neoptolemus, 
the lieutenants of Mithridates. As for the reafon that 
Marius 
4 
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Manas affigned for this Itep, namely, that he wanted himfelf 
to train up his fbn to war, it was perfectly trilling,. 

The commonwealth had been fickly for fome time, and" 
nowher (iifordcr came to a crifis. Marius had found a fit 
inltrument for her ruin in the audacity of SulpUiur. A man 
who in other refpefts admired and imitated Saturninus, but ' 
conlidered him as too timid and dilatory in his proceedings. 
Determined to commit no Inch error, he got Ax hundred 
men of the equeftrian order about him, as his guard, whom 
he called his anti-fenate. 

One day while the • confuls were holding an affembly' 
of the people, Sulpitius came upon them with his affaflins. 
The confuls immediately fled, but he feized the for. of one 
of them, and -killed him on the fpot. Sylla (thedthcr con- 
fnl) was piirfned, but efcaped into the houfe of Marius, 
which nobody thought of ; and whetr the purfuers were 
gone by, it is faid that Marius himfelf let him out at 3 ' 
back gate, from whence he got fafe to the camp. But 
Sylla in his Commentaries, denies that he fled to the houfe 
of Marius. He writes, that he was taken thither to debate ' 
about certain -edicts, which they wanted him to pafs againll 
his will: that he was furrounded with drawn fwords, and 
carried forcibly to that houfe : and that at lalt he was re- ■ 
moved from thence to the_^rflBJ, where he was compelled' 
to revoke the \ order of vacation, which had been iffued 
by him and his colleague. 

Sulpitiof, now carrying, all before him, decreed the 
command of the army to Marius; and Marius, preparing 
for his march, fent two tribunes to Sylla, with orders that' 
lie Humid deliver tip the army to them. But Sylla, inftead ' 
of refigning- his charge, animated his troops to revenge, 
and led then*, to tho number of thirty thoufancj foot and ■ 
fi»e thoufand horfe, direaiy agamft Rome. As for the 
tribunes whom Marius had fent to demand the army of' 
Sylla, tbey fell upon them, and cut them in pieces. Ma- 
rius, on the other hand, put to death many of Sylla's friends ' 
in Rome, and proclaimed liberty to all (laves thatwould* 
lake up arms in his behalf,. But, W e are told, there were " 
£ 3 but- 

* Sylla and Pompeina Rufus were confuls. It was the fan of the-- 

t If that order had not been revoked, 1 
bctn done ; confrqiitiHlj' Mirltis cuutd n 
1 agair.lt MithlicUtCS. 
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but three that accepted this offer. He could therefore 
make but a flight refinance j Sylla Toon entered the city, 
and .Marius was forced to ily for his life. 

As foa'n as he had quitted Rome, he was abandoned by 
thofe that had accompanied him. They diiperled theru- 
felves as they could 1 ; and night coming on. he retired lo a 
little houfe he had near Rome, called aalonium. '1 hence 
he fent his fon to fome neighbouring farms of his father-in- 
law Mutius, to provide neceffaries. However, he did not 
wait fjr his return, but went down to Oilia, where a friend 
of his. called Numerius, had prepared him a Ihip, and . 
embarked, having with him only Granius, his wife's ion - 
by a foimer hulhand. 

When young Marius had reached his grandfather's eftatc, . 
he haftened to collect fuch things as he wanted, and to pack 
them up. But before. he could make an end, he was over- 
taken by day light, and was near being difcovered by the 
enemy ; for a party of horfe had hailened thither, on f'uf- 
picion that Marius might be lurking thereabouts. The 
. bailiff of thofe grounds got fight of f hem in time, and hid 
the young man in a cart-load of beans. Then he put to 
his team, and driving up to the party of horfemen, pafFcd 
on to Rome. Thus young Marius was conveyed to his 
wife, who fupplied him with fome neceffaries ; and as foon 
as it grew dark, he made for the fea, where finding a llitp 
ready to fail for Africa, he embarked, and palled over to 
that country. 

In the mean time, the elder Marius with a favourable gale 
coafted Italy, But being afraid of falling into-the handa 
of Geminius, a leading man in Tarracina. who was his 
profeiTed enemy, he directed the mariners to keep clear of 
that place. The mariners were willing enough to 'oblige 
him; but, the wind (hitting on a fudden, and blowing, 
hard from fea t they were afraid they Ihould not be able to 
weather, the ftorm. Betides, .Marius was indifpofed and 
fca-fick : they concluded therefore to make land, and jvith 
great -difficulty got to Circieum. There finding that the 
temped: increafed, and their provifions began to fail, they 
went on fhore, and wandered up and down, they knew not 
whither. Such is the method ta~ken by petfons in great 
perplexity ; they lhun the prefent as the greateft evil, and 
feek for hope in the dark events of futurity. The land was 
their enemy, the fea was the fame: it was dangerous ta 
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Jaert with men ; it was dangerous alio not to meet with 
them, becaufe of their extreme want of provifions. In the 
evening they met with a fen herdimen, who had nothing 
to give. them ; out happening to know AJariut, they defircd 
he would immediately iguit thole pans, for a little before 
they had feen a nuinoer of h.<rfe upon that very :pot ri jng 
about in fearch of him He was now involved in all man- 
ner of diltrefs, and thole abuut him ready to give out through 
hunger. In this extremity, he turned out of the toad, and 
threw himlclf into a thick, wood, where he puffed the night 
in great anxiety. Next day, in dillrefs f«r want of refrelh- 
mtnt, and willing to make ule of the little ftmigtb he 
had, before it quite for look him, he moved down to the 
fca-fide. As he went, he encouraged his companions ftot 
to defect him, and earneftly entreated them to wait for the 
accompuihment of his lait ho, e, for which he rel'eived 
iinjielf, upon the credit of fome old prupheJes. He told 
there, that when he was very young, and lived in the 
codntry an eagle's neft Ml imo his lap, with *feven>oung 
ones in it. His parents, lurpiifed at the fight, applied to 
the diviners, who anfwered, that their fon would be the 
moil illulirious of men, and that he would I even times at* 
tain the highelt ottice and aulhoiity in his country. ' 

home fa), this had actually happened to Marius; others 
are of opinion, that the peiluns who were then about him, 
and hcaid him relate, on that, as nell as fcveral other oc- . 
cations, during his exile, gave credit to it, and rmn mil- 
ted it to writing, though nothing could be more fabulous. 
For an eagle has nit more than two voung ones at a time. 
Kay, even Mutism i- accufed of a falie affertioir, when he 
fays, lie eagle lays three eggs. Jilt on two, on J hatchet but 
one. However this may be, it is agreed on all hands, that 
frldriu-, during his baniihment, and in the greateft extre- 
mities, often fair], " He iliould certainly come to a fe- 
" vento confulfhip." 

They were now not above two mile* and a half from the 
city of Mint urate, when they eipied, at fome confiderable 
diftance, a troop of hdrle making towards them, and at the 
fame time happened to fee two barks failing near the iliore. 
They ran down, therefore, to the fea, with all the fpeed 
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and ftrength they had ; and when they had reached H, 
plunged in, and fwam towards the (hips. Granius gained 
one of them, and palled over to an oppofite ifland, called 
.flinaria: as for Marius, who wasvery heavy and unwieldy, 
he was borne with much difficulty by two fervent* above 
the water, and put into the other Ihip, The party of 
borfe were by this time come to the lea-fide, from whence 
they called to the (hips crew, either to put alhore imme- 
diately, or. rife to throw Marius overboard, and then they 
might go where they pleafcd. Marius begged of them with 
tears to fave him ; and the mailers of the veffel, after con- 
fulling together a few moments, in which they changed 
their opinions feveral times, ■ refolved to make anfwer, 
" That they would not deliver up Marius." Upon this, 
the foldiers rode off in a great rage ; and the failors, foon 
departing from their refolution, made foe land. They caft 
anchor in the mouth of the river Liris, where it overflows, 
and forms a mar 111, and advifed Marius, who was much 
haraffed, to go and refrrih himfclf on more, till they could 
get a better wind. This, they faid, would happen at a certain 
hour, when- the wind from the fea would fall, and that from 
the raarfhes rife. Marius believing them, they helped him 
affiore ; and he featcd himfelf on the graft, little thinking 
of what was going to befal him. For the crew immediately 
went on board again, weighed anchor, asd failed away; 
thinking it neither honourable to deliver up Marius-, not 
fefe to proteel him. 

Thus deferted by all the world, he fete a good while on 
the fllore, in lilent ftupefaflion. At length, recovering 
himfelf with much difficulty, he rofe and walked in a di£ 
confolate maimer through thefc wild and devious places, 
till, by fcrambling over deep bogs, and ditches full of wa- 
ter and mud t he came to the cottage of an old man who 
worked in the fens. He threw himfelf af his feet, and begged 
him " To fave and fhelter a man, who, if he efcaped the 
*' prefent danger, would reward him far beyond his hopes." 
The cottager, whether he knew him before, or was then 
moved with his venerable afpe£l,toltl him, " His but would 
" he furncient, if he wanted only to repofe himfelf; but if tie 
" was wandering about to elude the fearch of his enemies, 
"he would hide him in a place much fafer, and more 
* re tired." Marius defiring him to do fo, the poor man 
took hrra into the fens, and bade him hide himfelf in a. 
hollow 
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follow place by the tlver, where he laid upon him a (Juan* 
«ty of reeds, and other light things that would cover, but 
not opprefs him. 

In a (hort time, however, he w as diihiibed withstumul- 
tUous noife from the cottage, For Gemini us bad feat »' 
mimber of men from Tarracina in purfuit of him ; and one ' 
-party coming that way, loudly threatened the old man, for 
having entertained and concealed an enemy of the Romans. 
Marias, upon this, qukted the cave ; and having itripped 
bunfelf, plunged into the bog-, amidft the- thick.- water and ' 
Mud. This expedient rather difcovered, than fcreened him. ■ 
They hauled him oat naked, and covered with dirt, and 
carried hi ra-to Minturna:, where they delivered him Co the 
Bigillrates. For proclamation had been made through ail 
thole towns,- that a general fearch fliould be made for Ala- 
rini, and that he would be put to death wherever he wo* 
found. The magistrates, however, thought propeFto^on- 
fider of it, and fent him under a guaid to the houfe of 
Fannia. -This woman had an inveterate a veril on to Marius-. 
When' (he was divorced from her hufband. Tinnius, (he de- 
manded her whole fortune, which was- ciinfiderable, and ■ 
Tinnius alleging adultery, the caufe was brought -before "■ 
Marius, who was then conful for the fixth time. Upon the 
thai it appeared, ..that Fannia was a woman -of bad fame be- 
fore her marriage ; and that Tinnius was noflranger id her 
charade* when he married her. Befides, he had lived with - 
hir a confiderable time in- the ftate of- matrimony. The 
conful, of courfe, reprimanded theciboth. The -hufband 
*a» ordered to re ft ore his- wife's fortune, and the- wife, as a 
proper mark-.of her difgrace, was. fentenced to pay a fine ' 
of four drachmas. 

Farmia,-however,forgetful of female r e. 'en t meat, 'enter » - 
tained and- encouraged Marius to the utmofl of her power. 
He acknowledged her generoiity,-aiid, at the fame time; tx- 
piefled thegreateft vivacity and confidence. -The oceafion 
of this was hti aufpicious omen.- When he-was conduced 
'1 her houie, as he approached, and the 'gate was- opened, 
iB afs came out to drink at a neighbouring fountain The 
aannal, . with a vivacity uncommon tOr-its fpcoies, fixed its 
eyes, ftedfaftly on Marius, then brayed aloud, and, as it 
paffed hira, ikipped wantonly along. The conclufioh which ' 
ht drew front this omen, was that the gods meant heflwuld 
foek-hi! fafety by fen ; for that it was not in conference of ' 
E-5' * a* ? ;. 
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any natural thirft, that the afs meet to the fountain *. Thi* 
circumftance he mentioned to Fannia, and having ordered 
the door of his chamber to be fecured, he went to reft. 

However, the mag Urates and council of Minturnse con- 
cluded that Marius uiould immediately be. put to death. 
No citizen would undertake this office; but a dragoon^ 
either a Gaul or a Cimbrian (for both are mentioned in 
hiftory), went up to him, fword in hand, with an intent to 
dirpatch him. The chamber, in which he lay, was fome- 
what gloomy, and a light, they tell you, glanced from the 
eyes of Marius, which darted on the face of the affaflin ; 
while, at the fame time, he heard a folemn voice, laying; 
" Doll thou dare to kill Marius >" Upon- this the affaflia 
threw down his fword, and fled crying, " I cannot kill 
" Marius." The people of Minturnte were ftruck with, 
aftoniilment — pity and remorfe enfued — lhould they put 
to death the preferver of Italy r Was it not even a dilgrace 
to them, that they did nut contribute to his relief : " Let 
" him go," faid they ; " Let the exile go, and await bis 
" dettiny in fome other region ! it is time that we flioulct 
" deprecate the anger of the gods, who have refuted th* 
w poor, the naked wanderer, the common privileges of hof. 
u pitality!" Under the in8uenceofthisentbuualm, theyim- 
mediately conducted him to the fea-coalL Yet in the midft 
of their officious expedition, they met with fome delay. The 
Marician grove, which they hold facred, and fufter nothing 
that enters it to be removed, lay immediately in. their way.. 
Consequently they could not pafs through it, and to go 
round it would be tedious. At laft an. old man of the com-. 
pany cried out, that no place, however religious, was in- 
acccftible, if it could contribute to the prefervatibn of Ma- 
rius. Mo iboner had he faid this, than he took fome of 
the baggage in his hand, and marched through the place, 
' The r*efi followed with the fame alacrity, and.when Marius 
' came- to the fea-coatt, ho found a veffel provided for him by 
one BeUeus. borne time after be pre fen ted a picture, re pre- 
senting this event to the temple of t Marica. When Ma- 
rius let fail, the wind drove him to the iiland of jfinaria, 
where he found Gramas, and feme other friends, and with 
then*. 

1 All that wh cttnordiiurr in thij cifcumfliote, was, that ths.»ft,, 
like the fliecp, it Itldim , f«n lo drink. 
f Virgil mentions .hi, nymph, Mn.j. 

j— Jit nympha gwitom Laurcntc Marie*. 
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item he railed for Africa. Being in want of frefh water, 
they were obliged to put in at aicily, where t*e Roman 
qiiie-tor kept fuch rtrict watch, that Marius very narrowly 
elcaped, and no fewer than fixtecn of the watermen were 
killed. From thence he immediately (ailed for the iflaod 
of Meninx, where he firit beard that his fon had elcaped 
with Cethegus, and was gone to implore the luccour of 
Hiempfal, king of Nuraidia. This gave him fome encou- 
ragement, and immediately be ventured for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. He had 
neither received favour nor injury from Marius } but the 
«ile hoped for fomething from his pity, . He was jiUt 
landed with a few of bis men, when an officer came and' 
Inus addreflcd him, " Marius, I come -from the praetor 
" Sestilius, to tell you, that he forbids you to fet foot in 
" Africa. If you obey not, he will fupport the fenate's 
" decree, and treat you as a public enemy." Meriu), 
upon hearing this, was Itruck dumb with grief and indig- 
nation. He uttered not a word for fome time, but Hood 
regarding the officer with a ^menacing afpecf. At length,, 
the officer afked him, what anfwer he Ihould carry to the 
governor. " Go and tell him, faid the unfortunate man 
'" with a ugh, that * thou halt feen. the exiled Marius 
" fitting on the ruins of Carthage." Thus in the happieft 
manner in the world, he propofed the fate of that city, and 
oil own, as warnings to the prsctor. 

In the mean- time, Hiempfal, king of Nuraidia, was un- 
solved how to ail with refpefl to young Marius. He 
treated him in an honourable manner at his court, but 
whenever he deured leave to depart, found fome pretence 
« other to detain him. At the fame time it was plain, that 
>We delays did not proceed from any. intention of ferving. 
him. An accident, however, fet him free. The young 
nun was handfome. One of the king's concubines was 
■beted with his misfortunes. Hty foon turned to love, 
At firit he rejected the woman's advances. But when he 
iw no other way to gain his liberty, and found that Her, 
wgirds"wcre rather delicate than grofs, be accepted the 
tender of her heart ; and by her means elcaped with his 
mends, and came to his father. 

E 6 After 

a greater-proof of- - 
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After the 61 ft falutarions, as they walked along the flioie 
they faw ftro fcorpiens fighting. This appeared l to* Mario* 
an ill omen j they went, therefore, on board a fiihing-boat, 
And made for Cercina, an ifland not far diftant from the 
continent. They were fcarce got out to fea, when they faw 
a party of the king's horfe on full fpeed towards the place 
where they embarked r fo that Msrius thought he never 
cfcaped a more inilant danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylta was engaged in 
Soeotia with the lieutenants of Mithridates, a quarrel had 
happened between the confuls * at Rome, and that they 
had recourse to arms. Q&avius, having the advantage, 
jirove out Cinna, who was aiming at abfolute power, and 
appointed Cornelius Merula conful in his room. Cinpa 
collected forces in other parts of Italy, and maintained the 
war againA them. Marius, upon this news, determined to 
h alien to Cinna. He took with him fome Maurufian horfe 
which he had levied in Africa, and a few others that were 
come to him from Italy, in all not amounting to above a 
thuufand men, and with this handful began his voyage*. 
He arrived at a port of Tu/cany called Tclamon, and as 
foon as- he was landed, proclaimed liberty to the flares. 
The name of Marius brought down numbers of freemen 
too, bulbandmen, Ihepberds, and fuch like, to the fliore-j. 
the ableii of which he inlifted, and in a (hort time had a 
great army on foot, with which he filled forty [hips. He 
knew Ociavius-tobt amaruof good principles* and difpofed 
to govern agreeably to juflice ; but Cinna was obnoxious 
to hiseneirrr Sylla, and at that time in open war again ft the 
eftablifhed government. He refolved, therefore, to join 
Cinna with 1 all his forces. Accordingly, he feoMo acquaint 
him, that heconndered-him. as confut, and 'was-- ready to 
obey- his commands. Cinna accepted his offer, declared 
him proconful, Sfid font bira trie fa fees and other c aligns 
oF authority. But Marius. declined them, alleging that 
fuch pomp did not become his ruined fortunes. Inftead.of. 
that, he wore a mean garment, and let hishair grow as if. 
had done from the day of his exile. He was now" indeed^ 
upwards of f&venty years old-, but he walked with a pace 
affeftedly flow. -This appearance, wag. intended' to excite 
coinpafliori,. 

. * Th» ycai of Rome fix hundred and fatyid, and fighiy.fi re year* 
>cfore Chrift. Cism-im for retailing lh ( e»iic», and Oclitiui ih 
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companion. Yet his native ficrcenefs, and fometbing more, 
ought be diftinguifhed araidft all this look of roifery ; and 
it was evident that he was not to much humbled, as exaf- 
pciattd by his misfortune). 

When he had faluted Cinna, and made a fpeech to the 
army, he immediately began his operations, and foon 
changed the face of affairs. In the Gill place, he cut off 
the enemy's convoys with his fleet, plundered their (tore* 
fliips, and made himfclf mailer of tbe bread-corn. In the 
■en place, he coafted along, and felled the fea-port towns. 
At laft, Qftia itielf was betrayed to him. He pillaged the 
town, {lew molt of the inhabitants, and threw a bridge 
over tbe Tiber, to prevent the carrying of any provifioqs 
to Rome by fea. Then he marched to Rome, and polled 
himfclf upon the hill called Janiculum. 

Meanwhile, the caufe did not iuffer fo much by the in- 
capacity of Oftavius, as by his anxious and unfcalonable 
attention to tbe lawi. For, when many of his friends ad- 
vifed him to enfranchife the flaves, he faidj " He would 
" not grant fuch perfoni the freedom of that city, in de» 
" fence of whofe conltitution he (hut out Marius." 

But upon the arrival-of Metellus, the Ion of that Metel- 
lus, who commanded in the African war, and was after- 
wards banifhed by Marius, the artny within the walls lea- 
ving Oftavius, applied to him, as the better officer, en- 
treated him to take the command ; adding, that they fhould 
fight and conquer when they had got an able and active 
general. Mtttllus, however, rej*c~ted their ftiit with in- 
dignation, and bade them go back to the conful ; imlead 
of which they, went over- to the enemy. At the fame 
time Metellus withdrew, giving up the city for loff. 

As for Octavius, he Raid, at the perfuafion of certain 
Chaldean diviners and e«pofiw>rs of the Sibyllinenrooks, 
who promifed him that all. would be well. Oilavios was 
indeed one of the moll upright men among-the Romans-; 
be fiipported his dignity as conful, without giving any ear 
to flatterers, and- regarded the laws add anci«w -ufages of 
his country as rules never to be departed from. Yet he had 
. all the weak.ni: is of fuperflition, and fpent more of his time 
with fortune-tellers aDd piognolticators, than with men of 
political or military abilities. However, before Marius . 
enteredthe city, Octavius was dragged ffom tWtribunal 
Jflu-flain by f erfons commiflioned for that purpofe j and.it 
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is faid that a Chaldean fcheme was found in his bofom a* 
be lay. It feems unaccountable, that of two fuch gene- 
rals as Matius and Octavius, the one mould be faved, and 
the other ruined, by a confidence in divination. 

While affain were in this pollute, the fenate affembled, 
and fent fome of their own body to Cinna and Marius, with, 
a requeft that they (hould come into the city, bat fpare the 

. inhabitants. Cinna. as conful, received them, fitting in 
his chair of ftate, and gave them an obliging auiwer. But 
Mariiis flood by the conuii's chair, and fpoke not a word. 
He (hawed, however, by the gloaminefs of his look, and 
the menacing ienfe of his eye, that he would foon fill the 
city with blood. Immediately after this, they moved for- 
ward towards Rome. Cinna entered the city with a Itxong 

1 .guard : but Mnius Hopped at the gates, with a diiiimula- 
tion dictated by his refentment. He laid, " He was a 
" banilhed man, and the laws prohibited his return. If 
" his country wanted his fervice, flie muft repeal the law 
" which drove him into exile." As if he had a real regard 
for the laws, or were entering a city Hill inpoffeflion of its 

The people, therefore, were fummoned to aflerable lor 
that purpofe. But before three or four tribes had given- 
their fuffrages, he put off the maik, and, without waiting" 
for the formality of a repeal, entered with a, guard felefted 
from the flaVes that had repaired to his ftandard. Thefe he 
called his BardiLeans *. At the lealt word or fign given by 
. Marius, they murdered all whom he marked for deitru&ion. 
So that when Ancharius, a fenator, and a man of praetorian 
dignity, faluted Mirius, and he returned not the falutation, 
they killed him in his prefence. After this, they confide red 
it as a fi glial to kilt any man, who faluted Marius In the: 
ftreets, and was not taken any notice of: So that his very 
friends were feized-witb. horror, whenever they went to pay 
their refpects to him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, China's re- 
venge began to pall; it was fatin ted with blood. — But the 
fury of Marius teemed rather to increafe : his appetite for 
daughter was Sharpened by indulgence, and be went on de- 
ftloyiog; 

• . M. ic Thou conjecturea' that we {haul J read Birtlyetse, bcciule 
there was a fierce and barbaroui people in Spain, of thai name. Somc- 
oianuferipts have Ortiasuu. 
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rrroying all who gave him the leaft ihadow of fufpicion. 
Every road, every town-was full of affaffini, puiluing and 
hunting the unhappy victims.' 

On this occafion it was found, that no obligation! of 
fiiendlhip, no rights of hofpitality, can Hand the [hock of 
ill fortune. 'For there were vety. lew who did not betray 
thole that had taken refuge in their houfes. The Hav.:s of 
Cornutus, therefore, def. rve the highert admiration. They 
hid their mailer in the houi'e, and took a dead body out of 
the Ilreet from among the (lain, and hanged it by the neck : 
then they put a gold ring on the finger, and.lhowed the 
corpfe in that condition to Marius's executioners ; after 
which, they drefled it for the funeral, a cd buried it as their 
mailer's bi.dy. No one fufpected the matter; and Cornutus, 
ifter being concealed as Liat] as it was neceifary, was con- 
veyed by thoi'e fervants into Galatia. 

Mark Antcfny the orator likewife found a faithful friend, 

. tut did not fave his We by it. This friend of his was in a. 
low ftation of life : however, as he had one of the greateit 
men of Rome under his roof, he entertained him in the 
bell manner he could, and often ferrt to a neighbouring 
Uvern for wine for him. The vintner 6nding that the, 
fervant who fetched it, was fomething of a connoiffeur in 
taftjng the wine, and infilled on having better, alked him, 

. " Why he was not fatisfied with the common new wine he 
" ofed to have j but wanted- the beft and the deareft ?**' 
The fervant, in the fimpficity of his heart, told him, as . 
bis friend and acquaintance, that the wine was for Mark. 
Antony, who lay concealed in his matter's houfe. As foon 
m he was gone, the knowing vintner went himfelf to - 
Marios, who was then at tipper; and told him, he could 
put Antony into his power : Upon which, Marius clapped 
Eis hands in the agitation of joy, and would even have left 
Bis company, and gone to the plaee himfelf had not he been 
diffuaded by his friends.. However, be fent an officer,. 
Mined Annius, with fome foldiers, and ordered him to' 
bring the head of Antony. When they came to the houfe, 
Annius Hood at the door, while the foldiers got up by tv 
ladder into Antony's chamber. When tbeyfaw bim, they 
tncouraged each- other to the execution; but, fuch was the. 
power of his eloquence, when he pleaded for his life, that,. 
» far from laying hands upon him, they Hood motionlefs,. 
*ih dejected eyes, and wept. During this delay, Annius. 
goes. 
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goes up, beholds Antony addreffmg the foldiers, and tin 
ioldters confounded by the force of hit addrefs. Upon this, 
he reproved them for their weaknefs, and with his own 
band cut off the orator's head. Luutius Catulus, the col- 
league of Marius, who had jointly triumphed with him 
over the Cimbri, finding that every interceffory effort was 
vain, (hut himfelf up in a narrow chamber, and fullered 
himfelf to be fuffocated by the fteara of a. large coal fire. 
When the bodies were thrown out and trode upoa in the 
flreets — it was not pity they excited} it was horror and 
difraay. £ut what (hocked the people- much more was the 
conduft of the Bardiieans t who, after they had murdered the- 
mailers of families, expoCed the nakednefsof thcirchildren, 
and indulged their paflions with their wives. In fhort, 
their violence and rapacity were beyond all restraint, till 
Cinna and Sertoriua determined, in council, to fall upon 
them in. their fleep, and cut them off to a man. 

At this time the tide of affairs took a fudden tuns. 
News was brought that Sylla had put an end.to the- Mith- 
ridatic war, and that after having. reduced the provinces, 
he was returning to Rome with a.large army. This gave a 
fhort refpite, a breathing from thefe mexpteffible troubles; 
as the apprehenfions of war had been univerfally prevalent. 
Marius was now chofen conful the feventh time, and as he 
was walkh.g out on the calends of January, the fir ft day of 
the year, he ordered Sextus Lucinus to be feized, arid 
thrown down tbe Tarpeian rock-, a circumftance, which 
occasioned an unhappy prefag? of approaching evils. . The 
conful himfelf, worn out with a, feries of misfortunes and 
cUftrefs, found his faculties fail, and trembled- at the ap- 
proach of wars and conflicts. For he confidcred that it 
was not an Oiravius, a Merula, the-defperate leaders of a: 
fmall feditiun, he had to contend.with, but Sylla, the con> 
queror of Mithridates, and the banimer of Marius. Thu* 
agitated, thus revolving the raiferies, the flights, the dab 
gers he had experienced both by land ami fea, his inquie- 
tude affefted him even by night,, and a voice feerned con* 
tinually to pronounce in his ear : 

Dread arc the Humbert of the diftant lion. 

Unable to Tupport the painfulnefs of watching,- he had re-- 
courfe to the bottle, and gave into thofe exceffes, which by 
bo means fuited his years. *" ' "' 
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from fea, lie was convinced of the approach of Sylla, his 
appreb en (ions were heightened to the greateft degree. The, 
dread of bis approach, the pain of continual anxiety threw 
him into a pleuritic fever ; and in this ftate Polidonius the 
piiilofopher tells us he found him, when he went to fpealt 
to him on liimc affairs of his erabaffy. But Caius Pifo the 
tilloiian relates, that, walking out with his friends one 
evening after Tapper, he gave them a fhort hillory of his 
life, and, after expatiating on the uncertainty of fortune, 
concluded that it was beneath the dignity of a wife man to 
live in fubjeftion to that fickle deity. Upon this, be took, 
leave of his friends, and betaking hirnfclf to his bed, died 
fevendays after. There are thofc who impute his death to 
tire escefs of his ambition, which, according to their ac- 
count, threw him into a delirium ; infomuch that he fan- 
cied be was carrying on the war againft Mithridates, and 
uttered all the exprefiions ufual in an engagement. Such 
nas the violence of his ambition for that command ! 

Thus, at the age of feventy, diilinguiflied by the un- 
parallelled honour of feven confulfhips, and poffeffed of a 
more than regal fortune, Marius died with the chagrin of 
an unfortunate wretch, who had not obtained what he 
wanted. 

Plato, at the point of death, congratulated himfelf, ia 
(he grit place, that he was born a man } in the next place, 
that he had the happinefs of being a Greek, not a brute 
or barbarian } and lalt of all, that be was the cotemporary 
of Sophocles. Antipater of Taifus, too, a little before his 
death, recollected the feveral advantages of his life, not 
forgetting even his fuccefsful voyage to Athens. In fettl- 
ing his accounts with Fortune, he carefully entered every 
agreeable circumflance in that excellent book of the mind, 
his memory. How much wifer, how much happier, tbaa 
thofc, whp, forgetful of every bleffing they have received, 
hang ou the vain and deceitful hand of hope, and while 
they are idly grafping at future acquisitions, negleel the 
enjoyment of the prefent ! though the future gifts of for- 
tane are not in their power, and though their prefent pof- 
feffions are not in the power of fortune, they look up to 
the former, and negleA the latter. Their punilhment, 
however, is not lefs juft than it is certain. Before phila- 
fophy and the cultivation of reafon have laid a proper foun- 
dation for.the management of wealth and power, they pur- 
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fue them with that avidity which mull far ever harafi am- 

undifciplined mind. 

Marius died on the feventeenth d-iy of his feventh con- 
fulihip. His death wa* productive of the grea'eft joy in 
Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as an event that 
freed them from the worlt of tyrannies. It was n:it lontr, 
however, before they found that they had changed an aid 
end feeble tyrant, for one who had youth and vigour to 
carry his cruelties into execution, buch they, found the 
Ton of Marius, whofe fanguinary fyirit ihowed iifelf in the 
delfruclion of numbers of the nobility, ciis martial intre- 
pidity and ferocious behaviour at firft procured him. the 
title of the fon of Mars, but his conduit afterwards, deno- 
minated him the foj of Veniis. When he was beiieged in 
Praenelle, and had tried every little artifice to cfcape, he 
put an end to his life, that he might not fail into the hand* 
•f Sylla. 



LYSANDER. 

AMONG- the facred depofits of the Acanthians at 
"■ Delphi, one has this hfcriptiow, * Br;,sid*s *nb i 
rue AeAMHii took, thi" nam rwe Athbni^ns. Hmce 
many are of opinion, that the marble uatue which (lands , 
in the' chapel of that nation, jull by the d'jor, is the (Utile 
of Brafida*. But in fact it is Lyian let's, wnom it perfect- 
ly reprefents, with his hair At full t growth, and a length I 
of beard; both after the ancient faihidn. It is not true, in- fcj 
deed (as fome would have it), that, whi;e the Argives 
cut their hair in forrow for the 1'jis pf a great battle t, 
the Lacedemonians began to let theirs grow in the joy of 
fuccefs. Nor did they firlt give into this cuitom when the 
Bacchiudai 

* BraGdas, when £f nrral of the Laciil«monian«. perfnaded the p-o- 
f\r. if Imnh i'a ti> quit the .-'.tin -i Ian intirtft, and to retciire the Si'jr- ,| 
ta'-i in'o their city. In coiifi queue c of ivhich, he juined ulth them in 
conf. crating ceitam Athenian ln.nl!) to \pollo. The flatute, there- 
foie, probably wn his, though P;atarth thii.li* otherwife. 

V.d. Thumb, lib. iv. 

T Why might n"t Brafidat, who was a Lac<r.(. mouiau, and a con. 
temporary of Lyfander, he r^prefented with long lialr as Well a. hc{ 

{ This wai the opinion of HciodoiU', but perfiAlr gtouudkfi. 
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' * Bacchiadee fled from Corinth to Lacedemon, and made a 
difagreeable appearance with their. Ihurn locks. Lut it is 
derived frorn'the in.:itution of Lycur^us, who is reported 
to have laid, that long bair makes lie bandfome more beau* 
liful, and the ugly tnure terrible, 

Ariliucliius f. the father of Lyfander is faid not to have 
been of the royal line, but to be defended from the Hera- 
clidse by another family. As for Lyfander, he was bred up 
in poverty. No one conformed more freely to the Spartan . 
difciplinc than he. He had a firm heart, above yielding 
to the charms of any pleafure, except that which tefulis 
from the honour and fuccefs gained by great actions. And 
it Has no fault at Sparta for young men to be led by this 
foil of pleafure. '1 here they choofe to inflil into their chil- ' 
dren an early paffion for glory, and teach thtm to be mucn 
sBMed by disgrace, as well as elated by praife. And he 
that is not moved at thefe things, is defpifed as a perlon 
of s mean foul, unambitious of the improvement) of 

That love of fame, then, and jealoufy of honour, which 
ever influenced I-y lander, were imbibed in his education; 
lad conlequently nature is not to be blamed fur them. But 
i tlie attention which he paid the great, in a manner that did 
! not become a Spartan, and that eafinefs with «hich he bore 
! the pride of power, whenever his own inlerell was con- 
' cctned, may beafcribed to his difpoGtion. I his complat- 

6nce, however, is confidered by fome, as no fniall pait o£ ■ 
I poliji<y. 

Atillotle t femewhere obferves, that great geniufe-= are 
* generally of a melancholy turn, of whi. h he give, inftar.ee t 
in Socrates, Plato ar:d Hercules ; and he tells us that Ly- 
fander, though not in his youth, yet in his age was in- 
clined to it. But what is moll peculiar to his cl aracitr, i% 
that though he bore poverty well hirofelf, and was never 
I tither conquered or corrupted by money, yet he hllcd Si: ait a 
«ith it, and with the love .of it too, and rob! ed her of the 
, glory (lie had of defpifin^ riches. Foi, after the Athenian' 
»«t, he brought in a great quantity of gold and filver, Lut 
referved 

* The Bacefciata Ttad kept up an oligarchy in Cnrin'h fur twi rwn- 
wd y«r», hut were ai Lit ripelled by Cypfcluj, v<hu made tiimiclC 
"br-.lutr matter ilyre. Herodot 1. v. ' 

f Pjufania- cal b i-.ini Aiillutritui, 
I Problem, left. JO. 
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referved no part of it for himfelf. - And when Dionyfius th* 
tyrant Tent his 'daughters fome rich Sicilian garments, he 
xefufedlhem, alleging, " He was afraid thole fine clothes ' 
" would make them look more homely." Being Tent, 
however, foon after, ambaffador to Dionyfius, the tyrant 
offeied him two veils, that he might take one of them for 
his daughter; upon which, he faid, " His daughter knew 
" better how to choofe than he." and fo took them both. 

As the Peloponnefian war was drawn out to a great 
length, the Athenians, after their overthrow in Sicily, faw 
their fleets driven out of the fea, and themfelves upon the 
verge of ruin. But Alcibiades, on his-return from banilh- 
msnt, applied himfelf to remedy this evil, and foon made 
fiich a change, that the Athenians were once more equal in. 
naval conflicts to the Lacedemonians. Hereupon the Lace- 
demonians began to be afraid in their turn, and refolved tor 
profecute the war with double diligence ; and as they faw it 
required an able general, as well as great preparations, they 
gave the command at fea to Lyfander *. 

When he came to Ephefus, he found that city well in. 
. dined to the Lacedemonians, but in a bad condition as to- 
its internal policy, and in danger of falling into the 
barbarous manners of the Perfians ; becaufe it was near 
Lydia, and the kings lieutenants often vifited it. Lyfander,. 
therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all his 
ftore (hips to be brought into ther harbour, and built a 
dock, for his gallics. By thefe noeaw he filled their port 
with merchants, their market with bufinefs, and' their- 
houfes and (hops with money. So that from that time, and 
from his fervices, Ephefus began to conceive hopes of that' 
greatnefs and fplendor in which it now rtouiifhes. 

As foon as he heard lhat Cyrus the king's fon, was 
■rrived at Sardis, he went thithet to confer with him, and." 
to acquaint him with the treachery of Tifaphernes. That 
viceroy had an order to afiift the Lacedemonians, and to 
deftroy the naval foTce of the Athenians ; but, by reafon of 
his partiality to Alcibiades, he acted with no vigour, and' 
fent fuch poor fupplies, that the fleet was almoft ruined. 
Cyrus was very glad to find this charge againll Tifaphernes, 
knowing him to be a man of bad character in general, and" . 

an. 

* In tlw firft yrar of ihe ninety-eighih Olympiad, four hundred and 
fix run befure ChiiO. 
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an enemy to him in particular. By thit and the reft of hit 
converfation, but moll of all by the refpect and attention 
which he paid him, Lyfander recommended him ft If to the 
young prince, and engaged him to profecute the war. 
When the Lacedemonian was going to take his leave, 
Cyrus de fired him, at an entertainment provided on that 
oecafion, not to rcfufe the marks of his regard, but to afk 
fome favour of him._ " As you are fo very kind to me," 
faid Lyfander, '' I beg you would add an obolus to the fea. 
" mens pay, fo that inftead of three oboli a day, they may 
" have four." Cyrus charmed with this generous arifwer, 
made him a prefent of ten thoufand * pieces of gold. Ly- 
fander employed the money to incrcafe the wages of hit 
men, and by this encouragement in a lliort time almoft 
emptied the enemy's (hips. For great numbers came over 
to him, when they knew they mould have better pay ; and 
thole nhp remained, became indolent and mutinous, and 
gave their officers continual trouble. But though Lyfander 
had thus drained and weakened his adverfaries, he was 
afraid to riik a naval engagement : knowing Alcibiades 
cot only to be a commander of extraordinary abilities, but 
to have the advantage in number of iliips, as well as to have 
been fuccefsful in all the battles he had fought whether by 
fea or land. . 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samos to 
Phocasa, and had left the command of the fleet to his pilot 
Antiochus, the pilot to infult Lyfander, and Ihow his own . 
bravery, failed to the harbour of Ephefus with two gallies 
only, where he hailed the Lacedemonian fleet with a great 
- deal of noife and laughter, and patted by in the moll info- 
led manner imaginable. Lyfander, relenting the affront, got 
a few of his Ihips under fail, and gave chafe. But when 
he faw the Athenians come to fgpport Antiochus, hecalled 
up more of his gallies, and at lad t he .a Q ion became general. 
Lyfander gained the victory, took fifteen Ihips, and creeled 
atrophy. Hereupon, the people of Athens, incenfed at 
Alcibiades, took the command from him ; and, as he found 
hunfelf flighted and cen'fured by the army at Samos too, he 
quitted it, and withdrew to Cherfonefus. This battle, 
though not coniiderable in itfelf, was made fo by the mis-; 
fortunes of Alcibiades, 

Lyfander 
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Lyfander now invited to Ephefui the botdeft and mod 
enterpiifing inhabitants of the Greek cities in Alia, and 
fbwed among them the feeds of thofe ariitocratical forms of 
government Ahich. afterwards took plac?. He encouraged 
the n to enter into aiTociitijns, and to turn their ihoughts" 
to politics, upon promife, that when Athens was one* lub- 
diicd, the popular government in their cities too iliould be 
diffilved, and the sdminiitration veiled in them. His 
actions gave thein a confidence in his p omile. For thofe 
who were already attached tohim by friendil.ip or the rights 
of hofpitality. he advanced to the highell honours and em- 
ployments ; not fcrupling to join with them in any ail of 
fraud or oppre.Iion, to rati, fy their avarice and ambition. 
St) that. every one endeavoured to ingratiate himlelf with 
Lyfander ; to him they paid their court ■, they ii.\ed their 
hearts upon him j perfuaded that nothing was too great for 
them to exjie.l, while he had the management of avails. 
Hence it was, that- from the firit they looked with-an tIT eye 
on Callie'ratidas, who hVceeded hi n in the command of the_ 
(feet: and th iugh they afterwards found him the bed and 
mot upright of men they were not "finished with his con- 
duct, which they thought had too much of the * Doric 
plainnefs and linearity. It is true., th y admi-ed the virtue 
of Callictaditas, as they would the beauty of f ime heio's 
fia'ue; but they wanted the countenance, the indulgence, 
and fuppjrt th.*y ha.1 experienced in Lyfander, iufomuch 
that when he left them, they were quite dejected, and 
melted into tears. 

Indeed he took every method he could think of, to 
ftrengthen their averfion to Callicratidas. He even fent 
back to Sardis-the remainder of the money, which Cyius 
had given him fir the fupjily of the fleet, and, bade his 
Licctflor go and alk for it, as he had dune, or contrive 
fjme other means fur the maintenance of his forces. And 
wV.en he was upon the point of failing, he made this de- 
claration, " I deliver to you a fieet that is mi.trefs of the 
" fras." Callicratidas, willing to fhow ths infolence and 
vanity of his boaft, faid, " Why do not you then take Sa- 
" mos On the left, and fail round to Miletus, and deliver 
" the Beet tomethere; for we need not be afraid of paffing 
"by 
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I * by our enemies in that ifland, if we are matters of the 

*■ feas." Lyfander made only this fuperficial anfwer, 

•'■ You have the comnrmd of the (hips, and not 1 ;" and 

I immediately fet fail for Pcloponuefus. 

I Callicratidas was left in great difficulties. For he had 

' not brought money from home with him, nor did he choofe 

i to raife contributions from the cities, which were already 

j diltreffed. The only way left, therefore, was to go, as 

I Lyfander had done,, and beg it of the king's lieutenants. 

I And no one was mote unfit for fuch an office, than a man 

j of his free and great fpirit, who thought any lols that 

: Grecians might fuftain from Grecians, preferable toan ab- 

, jed attendance at the doors of barbarians, who had indeed 

a great deal of gold,- but nothing elle to boall of. Ne- 

; celfity however, forced him into Lyd'a ; where he went 

dweftly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade the porters tell 

; him, that Callicratidas the Spartan admiral, denied to fpeak 

with him. " Stranger," faid one of the fellows, *' Cvrus is 

" is not at leifure ; he is drinking." " 'Tis very well,'" faid 

Callicratidas, with preat fimplicity, '" I will wait here till 

** he has done." But when he found that thefe pepple 

eonlidered him as. a ruftic, and only. lane hed at him." he 

went away. He came a fecond time, and could not ga'n 

admittance. And now he could bear it no longer, but re- 

turned^to Ephefuf venting execrations agaim! thofe who 

firft cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be in- 

folent on account of their wealth. At the fame time he 

protefted, that, as foon as he was got back to Sparta, he 

would ufe his utmoft endeavours to reconcile the Grecians 

among themfelves, and to make them formidable to the 

barbarians, itrftead of their poorly petitioning thofe people 

for afliftance againfl each other. But this Callicratidas, 

who had fentiments fo worthy of a Spartan, and who in 

point of juftice, magnanimity, and valour, was equal to the 

heft of the Greeks, fell Toon after in a fea-fight at Argl- 

nufae, where he loft the day. 

. Affairs being now in a .declining cond!t : on, the con- , 
federates fent an embaffy to Sparta, to defire that the com- 
mand of the navy might be tellored to .Lyfander, promifing 
to fupport the caufe with much greater vigour, if he had 
the direction of it. Cyrus too made the fime requifition. 
But as the law forbade the fame perfon to be chofen admiral 
twice, and yet the Lacedemonians w*re willing to .oblige 
their 
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their allies, they veiled a nominal command in one Araciis, 
while Lyfander, who was called only lieutenant, had the 
power. His ariival mas very agreeable to thofe who bad, 
or wanted to have, the chief authority in the Afiatic cities; 
for he had long given them hopes, that the democracy 
would be abolifhed, and the government devolve entirely 
upon them. 

As for thofe who loved an open and generous proceeding, 
when they compared Lyfander to C all ic rati das, the form- 
er appeared only a man of craft andfubUety, who directed 
his operations by a fet of artful expedients, and meafurcd 
the value of juftice by the advantage it brought ; who, ia 
short, thought intereft the thing of fuperior excellence, 
and that nature had made no difference between truth and 
falsehood, but either was recommended by its ufc. When 
he was told, it did not become the dependents of Hercules 
to adopt fuch artful expedients, he turned it off with a jeft, 
and faid, " Where the lion's (kin /alls Shan, it muft be 
* eked out with the fox's." 

There was a remarkable infiance of this fubtlety, in hit 
behaviour at Miletus. His friends and others with whom 
he had connections there, who had promifed to aboliftt the 
popular government, and to drive out all that favoured it, 
had changed their minds and reconciled themfelvea tot their 
adverfaries. In public, he pretended to rejoice at the event, 
and to cement the union ; but in private he loaded them 
with reproaches, and excited them to attack the commons. 
However, when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered 
the city in hafte, and running up to the leaders of the se- 
dition, gave them a fevere reprimand, and threatened to 

nifh them in an exemplary manner. At the fame time, 
defired the people to be perfectly eafy, and to fear na 
farther disturbance while he was there. In all which he 
acted only like an artful difiembler, to hinder the- heads of 
the plebeian party from quitting the city, and to make fuse 
of their being "put to the fword there. Accordingly, there 
was not a man that trufted to his honour, who did not lofe 
his life. 

There is a faying too, of Lyfander'a, recorded by An- 
droclides, which (hows the little regard he bad for oaths, 
*' Children, he raid, were to be cheated with cockles, 
" and men with oaths." In this he followed the example 
of Polycratee of Santos; though it ill became a general of 
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=vn army to imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy of a Lace- 
demonian to hold the god* in a more contemptible light 
than even his enemies. For he who over-reaches by a falfc 
oath, declares that he fears his enemy, but defpilei his 
God. - 

Cyrus, having fcnt for Lyfander to Sardts, prefented 
him with great fains, and promifed more. Nay, to (how 
how high he was in his favour, he went fo far as to afl'ure 
him, that, if his father would give him nothing, he would 
fupply him out of his own fortune ; and if every thing elfe 
failed, he would melt down the very throne on which he 
tat when he adminiftercd jufticc, and which was all of 
enaffygold and filver. And when he went to attend his 
father in Media, he afltgned him the tribute of the towns, 
■and put the care of his whole province in his hands. At 
Darting he embraced, and entreated htm not to engage 
the Athenians at fea before his return, becaufe he intended 
to. faring with him a great fleet out of Phoenicia and 
Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lyfander did not 
chooie to fight the enemy, who were not inferior to him in 
force, nor yet to lie idle with fuch a number of (hips, and 
therefore he cruifed about and reducedfome iflands. yEgina 
and Salamis he pillaged ; and from thence failed to Attica, 
where he waited on Agia, who was come down from Decelea 
to the coaft, to fhow Ins land-forces what a powerful navy 
there was, which gave them the command of the feas in * 
manner they could not have expected. Lyfander, however, 
feeing the Athenians in chafe of bun, fleered another way 
back through the iflauds to Ada. As he found the Hclle- 
fpont unguarded, he attacked Lamptacus by fea, white 
Thorax nude an affault upon it by land ; in conference 
of which- the city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
troops. In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which con- 
filled of an hundred and twenty. Ibipa, had advanced to 
Eleus a city in the Cherfonefus. There getting intelligence 
that Lamptacus was loft, they failed immediately to Seltos; 
where they took in provifions, and then proceeded to JEgat 
Potamos. They were now juft oppofite the enemy, who 
flill lay at anchor near Lampfacus. The Athenians were 
under the command of leveral officers, among whom Plii- 
loclea was one ; the fame who had perfuaded the people to 
make a decree that the prifoners of war would have their 

Voi, III. F right 
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right thumbs cut off, that they might be riifabled from 

handling a pike, hut Bill be ferric cable at the oar. 

For the present they nil went to reft, in hopes of coming 
.to an aclign nest day. But Ly lander had another dc&gn. 
He commanded the feamen and pilots to go on board, as if 
'he intended to fight at break of day. Thefe mere to wait 
.in filence for orders, the land-forces were to form on the 
iho re, and watch the fignal. At fun-rife the Athenians 
drew up in a line directly before the Laced eraonians, and 
gave the challenge. Lyfander, though he had. manned his 
ihips over night, and Hood facing the enemy, did not ac- 
cept of it- On the contrary, he lent orders by his pinnaces 
to thofe (hips tbat were in the van, not to ftir, but to keep 
the line without making tbe leall motion. In the evening, 
•when the Athenians retired, he would not fuffer one man 
to land, till two or three gallics which he had lent to look 
out, returned with an account that the enemy were dif- 
;embarked. Next morning they ranged themfelve* in tbe 
fame manner, and the like, was praelifed a day. or 'two 
longer. This made the Athenians very confident', they 
Confide red tbe adverfaries at a daftaidly let of men, who 
durtt not quit their it at ion. 

Meanwhile, Akibiades, who lived in a caftle of his own 
,in the Cherfoneius, rode to the Athenian camp, and repre- 
fented to the generals two material errors they had com- 
mitted. The firil was, that they Rationed their (hips 
■ nenr a dangerous and naked mote ; the other, that they 
were fo far from Sefios, from whence they were forced to 
fetch all their provisions. He told them, it, was their hmV 
nefs to fail to the port of Seftos without lofs of time ; where 
they would-be at a greater diftance from the <enemy, who 
. were watching (heir opportunity with an army commanded 
by one man, and fo. well difciplined, that theyw.ould exe- 
. cute. his orders upon, the leaft fignal. Thele were the lef- 
lbns he gave tbero, but they did not regard him. Nay, 
Tydeus laid with an air of contempt, " You are not gene- 
" ral now. but we." Alcibiades ev.en fufpefted fome 
treachery, and therefore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered battle, 
. they returned, as ufu'al, in a carelefs and difdajnful manner. 
Upon this, Lyfander detached fome gallics to obferve them j 
and ordered the officers, as fobn as they faw the Athenians 
landed, to fail back as fait as poffible ; and when they were 
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cow c. hal f way, to lift up a brazen (hield at the head of 
each (hip, as a fignal for him to advance. He then failed 
through all the line, and gave inltruftions to the captains 
and pilots to have all their men in good order, as well 
mariners as foldiers } and, when the (ignal vw given, to 
putti forward with the utmoft vigour againft the enemy. 
As foon, therefore, as the fignal appeared, the trumpet ' 

^founded in the admiral galley, the (hips began to move on, 
and the land-forces hart erred a long the fhore Co feize the pro- 
montory. The fpace between the two caatinenu, in that 

- place, is fifteen furlongs, which was foon oveffhot by the 

-diligence and foirit of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian 
general, was the firft that dele ried them from land, and 
hafiened to get his men on board. Senfible of the impend- 
ing danger; fome he cctmuandnd, fome he entreated, and 
■others he-forced into the ships. But all his endeavours 

' were invain. Hit men not in the leart cxpe&ing a furprife, 
were difperfed up and down, fome in the market-place, 
■fome in the fields ; fome were -afleepin their tents, and fome ' 
preparing their dirmer. All this was owing to the inex- 
perience of their commanders, which had made them quite 
regardiefs of what might happen. The moots and' the noife 
of the enemy ruflung on to the attack were now heard, 
when Conon fled with eight mips, and efcaped to Evagoras 
king of Cyprus. The Pelop/ennefians fell upon the reft, 
took thofe that were empty, and di fabled the others, as the 
Athenians were embarking. Their foldiers coming unarcn- 

■ «d, and in a draggling manner, to defend the mips, periihed 
in the attempt, and thoCe that fled were flain by that part of 

'the enemy which had landed. Xytander took three thou- 
fand prifoners, and feiaed the whole fleet, except the facred 
galley called Paralus, and thole that -efcaped with Conon. 
When he had fattened the captive g allies to his own, and 
plundered the camp, be returned to Lara pfacus, accom- 
panied with flutes and fongs of triumph. This great aft ion 
■coll him but little blood ; in one hour he put an end to a 
long and tedious * war, which had been diversified beyond 
all others by an incredible variety of evenis. This cruel 
war, which-;hadoccafioned fo many battles, appeared in 
fnch different forms, produced Jiich vicitTitudes of fortune, 
and deftroyed more generals than all the wars of Greece put 
F 2 together, 

* Thit war had laued twcBtytcTeo year*, • 
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together, was terminated by the conduct and capacity of 
one man. Some therefore efteemed it the effect of a divime 
interpofition. There were thofe who (aid, that the liars of 
Caller and Pollux, appeared on each fide the helm of Ly~ 
, fander's (hip, when he firit fet out againft the Athenians. 
Others thought that a done which, according to the com- 
mon opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this over- 
throw. It fell at ALgos Potamos, and was of a prodigious 
fize. The people of the Cherfonefus hold it in great ve- 
neration, and mow it to this day ■*. It i: faid that Anax- 
agoras had foretold, that one of thofe bodies which are fix- 
ed to the vault jrf heaven, would one day be loofened by 
fome (hock or eonvuliion of the whole machine, and fall to 
the earth. For he taught that the ftars are not now in the 
places where they were original) - formed ; that being of.a 
ftony fubitance and heavy, the light they give is caufed 
only by the reflection and refraction of the ether ; and that 
they are carried along, and kept in their orbits, by the 
rapid motion of the Eeavens, which, from the beginning, 
when the cold ponderous bodies were Jeparated from the 
reft, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion, which 
holds, that falling ftars are not emanations or detached parts 
of the elementary fire, that go out the moment they are 
kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air burftihg out from fome 
compreliion, and taking fire in the upper region *, but that 
they are really heavenly bodies, which from fome relaxation 
of the rapidity of their motion, or by fome irregular con- 
cufiion, are loofened and fall, not fo much upon the habit- 
able part of the globe, as into the ocean, which is the 
reafon that their fiibltance is fcldom feen. 

-/■ Damacbus. however, in his treatise concerning religion, 
confirms the opinion of Anaaagoras, He relates, that for 
feventy-five days together, before that ftone fell, there was 
feen in the heavens, a large body of fire, like an inflamed 
cloud, not fixed .to one place, but carried this way and that, 
with 

* This vjflory was gained the fourth year of the ninety third Olym- 
piad, four hundred and three years before the birth at Chrilt- And it 
» pretended that Anaiagoras had delivered his prediction futy-two 
years before (lie battle. P1.iN.1i.5B. 

t Wot.Dimichui, but Dainrachtii of Plates, a very fabulous wi her, 
and ignorant in the mathematics ; in wbith si well at hiflory he pre. 
tended to great kupw(edg;«. Stiai. lib. i. 
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fthli 3 broken and irregular motion ; and'that, by its violent 
agitation, feveral fiery fragments were forced from it, whicb 
were impelled in various directions, and darted with the 
celerity and brightnefs of fo many falling ftan. After this 
body was fallen in the Cherfonefus, and the inhabitants, 
recovered from their terror, affembled to fee it, they could 
find no inflammable matter, or the leall fign of .fire, but a 
real ftone, which, though large, was nothing to the file of 
that fiery globe they had feen in the fky, but appeared only 
n a bit crumbled from it. It is plain, that Damachus 
muft have very indulgent readers, if this account of his 
gains credit. If it is a true one, it abfolutely refutes thoic 
who fay, that this ftone was nothing but a rock rent by 
a tempeft from the top of a mountain, which', after being ■ 
borne for fome time in the air by a whirlwind, fettled in 
the firft place where the violence of that abated. Perhaps, 
at laft, this' phenomenon, which continued fo many days, . 
was a real globe of fire j and when the globe came to dif- 
perfe and draw towards extinction, it might caufe fuch a- 
change in-the air, and produce fuch a violent whirlwind,' 
as tore the Hone' from its native bed, and dafhed it on the 
plain. But thefe are difcuffions that belong to writings of 
another nature. 

When the three thoufand Athenian prifoner* were con- ' 
demned by the council to die, Lyfander called Philocles, 
one of the generals, and afked him what punifhment he 
thought he had deferved, who had given his citizens fuch 
cruel advice, with reipeit to the Greeks. Philocles, uo- 
difmayed by his misfortunes, made anfwer, " Do not If art . 

a que it ion, where there is no judge to decide it ; but 
" now you are a conqueror, proceed as you would have 

been prooeeded with, had you been conquered." After 
this, he bathed, and drefled himfelf in a rich robe, and then 
led his countrymen to- execution, being the firft, according 
to Theophraltus; who offered his neck to the ax. 

Lyfander next vifite'd the maritime towns, and ordered 
all the Athenians he found, upon pain of death, to repair 
t» Athens. His defign was, that the crowds he drove into 
the city might loon occafion a famine, and fo prevent the" ■ 
trouble of a long fiege, which muff have been the cafe, if 
provisions had been plentiful. Wherever he came, he 
abolifhed the democratic, and other forms of government, 
and fet up a- Lacedemonian governor, called Harmoflet, ■ 
F3 aftfted 
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affifted by ten archons, who were to be drawn from the fo- 
cieties he eftabliilied. Thefe changes he made as he failed 
about at his leifure, not only in the enemy's cities, but in 
thofe of his allies, and by this means, in a manner, engrofled 
to himfelf the prin.ipality of all Greece. Fot in appoint- 
ing governors he had no regard to family or opulence, but 
chofe them from among his own friends, or out of the 
brotherhoods he had erected, and inverted them with full 
power of life and death. He even affifted in perfon at 
executions, and drove out all that oppofed his friends and 
favourites. Thus he gave the Greeks a very indifferent 
fpecimen of the Lacedemonian government. Therefore,, 
Theopompus *, the comic writer, was under, a great mil- 
take, when he compared the Lacedemonians to vintners, 
who at firft gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, 

.but afterwards dallied the wine with vinegar. The draught 
from the beginning wa* difagreeable and bitter ; for Ly- 
fander riot only took the adminifirationout of the hands off 
the people, but compofed his oligarchies of the bolder! and; 
moll factious of the sitir.ens. 

When he had difpatched' this buGnefs, which did' not 
take up any long time, he fent meffengcrs to Lacedemon, 
with an account that he was returning with two hundred 
ihips. He went, however, to Attica, where he joined the- 
kings Agis and Paufanias, in expectation of the imme- ■ 
djate furrender of Athens. But finding that the Athenian* 
made a vigorous defence, he craned over again to Ana. 

. There he made the fame alteration in the government of 
cities, and fet up his decemvirate, after having facrificed in 
each city a number of people, and forced others to quit their 
country. As for the Samians f , he expelled them all, and 1 
delivered their towns to the perfons whom they had bani di- 
ed. And when he had taken Seftos out of the hands of the 
Athenians, he drove out the Seftians too, and divided both 
the city and territory among his pilots and boatfwains. 
This was the Erft ftep of his which the Lacedemonians dif- 
approved : they annulled what he had done, and re. ft or cd 

the 

* Maretut fhowt, from s paJTage in Theodorui Metochites, that we 
fljonld read here Ttttpampui Ibi (Mar, infteid of TLicfoifiu tit amie 

| Thefe ihings did not happen in the order they ire here related. 
Samoa w» not taken liil > confiderahle time after the long wall* ofc 
Athens were demolilhcd. Xenoi-b. Hcllcn. ii. 
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tie Seftians to their country. But in other refpe&s the 

Grecians were well fatisfied with Lyfander's conduct. 
They law with pleafure the j'Eginetu; recovering their city, 
of which they had long been difpoffeficd, and the Melians 
and Mcionaians re-eftabli(hed by him, while the Athenians 
Acre driven out, and gave up their claims. 

By this time, he was informed that Athens was greatly 
diilreffed with famine ; Upon which he failed to the f irteus, 
and obliged the city to fuirender at difcrction. The Lace- 
demonians lay, that Lyfander wrote an account of it to the 
ybtriiu thefe words, " Athens is taken ;" to which they 
returned this anlwcr, " If it is taken, that is iufficient." 
Bnt this was only an invention -to make the matter look 
Sore plaufible. The real decree of the ephori ran thus : 
" The Lacedemonians have come to thefe resolutions. 
" You (hall pull down the Piraeus and the long walls ; quit 
" all the cities you are poflefled of, and keep within the. 
" bounds of Attica. On thefe conditions you (hall have 
" peace, provided you pay what is reafonable, and * re- 
" Bore the exiles. As foe the number of {hips you are to 
" keep, you mult comply with the orders we (hall give 
" you.'.' 

The Athenians fubraitted to this decree, upon the advice 
oftheramenesthefon off Ancon. On this occafion, we. 
ire told, Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus ad-. 
drefled him, " Dare you go contrary to the fentiments of, 
* Themiftocles, by delivering up thole walls to the Lace- 
" demonians, which he built in defiance of them ?" The- 
lamenes anfwered, " Young man, I do not in. the lead 
" counteract the intention of Themjftocles ; for he built 
" the walls for the prefervation of the citizens, and we for 
" the fame purpofe demolifh them. If walls only could 
11 make 3 city happy and feccire, Sparta, which has none,* 
" would be the unhappieft in the world." , 

After Lyfander had taken from the Athenians all their 

Slips, except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered 

up to him, he entered their city on the fixteenth of the 

F 4 month 

.• The Lacedemonian knew that if the Athenian eailci were re ■ 
fcjrtd, ihey would be friends and partizansof [heirs; and if (hey were 
«M redgred, (hey fhould have a pretext for tiifti tiling 'die Athenians- 
when they pleated, . * * 

( Or Agnon. 
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month Munychion (April) ; the very day they had over- 
thrown the barbarians in the naval fight at Smlamis. He pre- 
fently fet himfelf to change their form of government : and. 
finding that the people refented his propoTal, he told them, 
" That they had violated the terms of their capitulation ; 
" for their walls were ftijl Handing, after the time fixed for 
" the demolilliiug of them was paft ; and that, fincc they 
" had broken the firft articles, they rauft expe& new ones 
" from the council." Some fay, he really did propofe in 
the council of the allies, to reduce the Athenians to flavery ; 
and that Erianthus, a Theban officer, gave it as his opinion, 
that the city mould be levelled with the ground, and the- 
(pot on which it ftood turned to pafturagc. 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers met. at 
an entertainment, a mufician of Phocis happened to begin a 
cborut in the ele&ra of Euripides, the fir It lines of which are' 
thefe— 

llnhjpjiy daughter of the prtat Atrii!c», 
Thy ttraw-crown'd palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this Incident,, t 
and -could not help reflecting, how barbarous a thing it < 
wonld be to raze that noble city, which had produced fo J 
many great and illuflrious men, Lyfander, however, find* 
tng" the Athenians entirely in his power, collected tha mufi- 
cians in the city, and having joined to them the band be- 
longing to the camp, pulled down the walls, and burned- '. 
the fliips, to the found of their inftrumentsj while the' 
confederates, crowned with flowers, danced, and hailed the 
day as the firlt of their liberty. 

Immediately after this, he changed the form of their 
government, appointing thirty archons in the city, and ten 
in the Piraeus, and placing a garrifon in the citadel, the 
command of which he gave to a Spartan, named Callibius. 
This Callibius, on fome occafion or other, lifted up his 
ftaffto ilrike Autolycus, a wreftler whom Xenophon has. 
mentioned in \ihjympcjiaci ; upon which, Autolycus feized 
him by the legs, and threw him upon the ground. Lyfan- 
der, inftead of relenting this, told Callibius, by way 'of 
reprimand, " He knew not they were freemen, whom he. 
" had to govern." The thirty tyrants, however, in com. 
plaifance to Callibius, foon after put Autolycus to death. 
Lyfander, 
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* Inlander, when he had fettled thefe affairs, failed to 
I Thrace f. As for the money that remained in hit coffers, 

the crowns and other preferrts, which were many and very 
con fid crank, at may well be imagined, lince bis power was 
fe cxtcitfive, and he was in a manner matter of all Greece, 
be fent them to Lzcedemon by Gylipput, who had the 
chief command in Sicily; Gylipput, they tell us, opened, 
the bags at the bottom, and took, a eonGderable lum out of 
each, and then fewed them up again ; but he was not aware 
that in every bag there was a note which gave account of 
the fum it contained. At foon as he arrived at Sparta, he 
hid the money he had taken out, under the tiles of his 
honfe,- and then delivered the bags to the tpbori, with the- 
leali entire. They opened them, and counted the mOtiey, 
but found that the funis differed from the bills. At this: 
they were not a little embarraffed, till a fervant of Gylippus 
told them enigmatically, "a great number of owlsroolted 
" in the % Ceramtcus." Molt of the coin then bore the 
impielTion of an owl, in refpeft to the Athenians. 

Gylippus, having fullied hit former great and glorious 

actions by fo bale and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacede- 

I nioa. On-.this occafion in particular, the wifeft among the 

i Spartans obferved the influence of money, which could 

; corrupt not only the meaneft, but the molt refpeflable ci- 

; tizens, and therefore were very warm in their reflections 

i upon I.vfander for introducing it. They infilled too, that 

| the epbori mould lend out all the iilver and gold,, at evil* 

1 destructive in the proportion they were alluring. 

I In pirrfuance of this, a council was called, and a decree 

propofed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus writes, or, ac- 

| totding to Ephoru*, by Pblogidas, " That no coin, whether 

I " of gold or filver, fhould be admitted into Sparta, bur. 

" that they Ihould ufe the mane? that had long obtained." 

This money was of Iron,, dipped in vinegar, while it was 

W-S-- red 

* Xcnnphor Tap, he wen now agiinft Samoa. 

. t Plutarch fhouid have mentioned in thi* place the conqucfl of ths 
Me of Thalbi, and in what ■ cruel manner Lj Cinder, e'oflirary to Jus 
Wemn piomife, mafl'acred .flieh of the inhabitant! as had been in iho 
Wtreft of Athens. Tbii it rclawdby Polyscnui. But ao I'luiarcii 
»tU» u> afterward! that he behaved in this manner to the MilcUam, 
ptrlups the Hory ia the lame, and there may be a niiftake ouly in the... 

t CecSmlcil! was the name of a place is Ather.i. It likcwiT* Gtfoi-y 
fa the tiling of a houfe. ■ ■ - * ■ ■ .W*™* 
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red hot, to make it brittle and nninalieable, £b that it 
might not be applied to an; other ufe. Befides, it m! 
heavy, and difficult of carriage, and a great quantity; of it 
was but of little value. Perhaps all the ancient money 
■was of this kind, and cooMed cither of pieces of iron or 
brals, which from their form were called obe/i/hr; -whence 
we have Hill a quantity of final 1 money called obali, fix- o£ 
which make a drachma or handful, that being as much as. 
the hand can' contain. 

The motion for fending out the money was oppofed byr 
Lyfander's party, and they procured a decree, that it (hculdi 
be confidered as the public treafure, and that it mould be 
a capital crime to convert any -of it to private ufes ; as if 
Lycurgus- had been afraid of the money, and not of the. 
avarice it produces. And avarice was not To much pre- 
vented by forbidding the ufe of money in the occaiions of 
private perfons, as it was encouraged by allotting it in the 
public ; for that added dignity to its ufe, and excited ftrong, 
defircsfor its acquisition. Indeed, it was not to be imagined, 
that while it was valued in public, it would be defpifed in 
private, or that what they found fo advantageous to the 
ft ate, (hould be looked upon of no concern to them fel vet. 
On the contrary, it is plain, that enffoms depending upon 
national inftitutions, much fboner affect the lives and man- 
nets of individuals, than the errors and vices of individuals- 
corrupt a whole nation ; for, when the whole is diftemper- 
ed, the parts mail be affected too ; but when the diforder 
fubfiftfl-only in fome particular parts, it may be corrected 
and remedied by thofc that have not yet received the in- 
fection. So that thefe magiftrates, while they fet guards,. 
1 mean law and fear of punilhment, at the doors of the 
citizens, to hinder the entrance of money, did not keep 
their minds untainted with the love of it {they rather in- 
fpired that love, by exhibiting wealth as a great a*d ad-' 
mi table thing. But we have, eenforcd this conduct of theirs 
in another place. 

Lyfander, out of the fpoils he Tiad* taken, elected at 
Delphi his own ftatue, and thofe of his officers, in brals.: 
he »Uo dedicated in gold the liars- of Caftpr and Pollux, 
which .* disappeared before the battle >of Leuctia. The 

...'-' ' . '. .' ' *" Ue ' 

• Theyner^Jloltn. Plntarc'i mentions it at an omen of the JrcwI- 
fiiHoff the" Spartan t were to fuffcr in that tauje. 
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galley * made of gold and ivory, which Cytitt fent id con- 
gratulation of his victory, and which was two cubit* long, 
was placed in the treafury of Erafidas and the Acanthians. 
f Alexandrideg of Delphi writes, that Inlander depofited 
there a talent of silver, fifty-two mince, and clevcnjl/iieri ,- 
but this is not agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we 
have from all hiltorians. 

Though Lyfander had now attained to greater power 
than any Grecian before him, " yet the- pride and loftinefa 
of bis heart exceeded it. For he was the firft of the Gre- 
cian*, according to Duris, to whom altars were erected by 
several cities, and sacrifices offered, as to J a god. To 
Lyfander too nymns were firft fung, one of which began. 
thus; 



Nay, the Samians decreed that the feafts which they had 
uled to celebrate in honour of Juno, Ihould be called the 
feaft of Lyfander. He always kept the Spartan poet £ 
Ckerilas in his retinue, that he might be ready to add 
hiftre to bis actions by the power* of verfe. And when 
Antilochus had written foroe lianzas in his praife, he was 
fedelighted that he gave him his hat full of filver. Ann- 
niachus of Colophon, and Niceratus of Heraclea, compofed 
each a panegyric that bote his name, and contefted in form 
for the prize.' He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at 
F 6. ' which- 

* So Ariftobulus, the Jewifb. prince, prtientedFompey with a golden 
vineyard or garden, valued at five hundred talents. That vineyard was 
(onfecratcd ifi the temple of Jupiter Olympius, as this galley was at. 
Delphi. 

t ttiii Alexandrides, or rather Anamndrides, wrote an account of. 
the offering) (Men from the temple at Delphi. 

1. What inutile the ineinnefs of human nature can offer to one of 
their own fpecies 1 nay, to. one, who, having no regard to honour ur 
wine, scarce deferred the nsmecfannn! The Samians wotfliipped 
him, a: the Indians do the devil, that he might do them no mote hurt • 
thit after one dreadful facrifke to his cruelty he might fee!; no more. 

§ There were three poets of this name, but their works are all loft, 
The firft, who wae of Santos, fung the viclory of the Athenians over 
Xerxes. He flouriihed about the feventy-tifth Olympiad. The fecond. 
was this Chorrilus of Sparta, who flourifhed about seventy years after 
the firft. The third was he who attended Alexander the Great, above 
tticnty years after the time of Lvfaudw's Charilui, 
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which * Antt'machus was fo much offended, that he fup* - 
prefled his poem. Plato, whir was then very young, and a- 
great admirer of Antimachus's poetry, addreffed him while 
under this chagrin, and told him by way of confolation, 
" That the ignorant are fufferers by their ignorance, as 
u the blind are by their want of fight." Anftonous the 
lyrift, who had fix times won the prize at the Pythian 
games, to pay his court to Lyfander, promifed him, that 
if he was once more victorious, he would declare -fahnfelf 
Lyfander's retainer, or even his flare. 

Lyfander's ambition was a burthen only to the great; 
and to perfons of equal rank with himfelf. • But that ar. 
rogance and 1 violence which grew into his temper along 
with his ambition, from the flatteries with which he w» 
befieged, had a more extenfive influence. He fet no mo- 
derate bounds either to his favour or refentment.. Go- - 
vcrnments unlimited and unexamined were the rewards of 
any friendlhip or hofpitality he had experienced, and the 
fole punilhment that could appeafe his anger was the death 
of his enemy ; nor was there any way to el'cape. 

There was an in fiance of this at Miletus. He was afraid 
that the leaders of the plebeian party there would fecure 
themfelves by flight ; therefore, to, draw them from their 
retreats, he took an oath. not to do any of them the le all- 
in jury. They trulted him, and made their appearance ; 
but he immediately delivered them to the oppofite party, 
and they were put to death, to the number of eight hundred. 
Infinite were the cruelties be exercifed in every city againft 
thofe who were fufpecled of any inclination to popular govern- 
ment. For he not only confnhed his own paffions, and 
gratified his own revenge, but co-operated, in this refpeeV, 
with the refentments and avarice of all his-friends. Hence 
it was, that the faying of Eteocles. the Lacedemonian was 
reckoned a good one, "That Greece could not bear two Ly- 
" fanders." Theophraftns, indeed, tells us, that t Archi- 
ftratus had faid the fame thing of Akibiades, But inTolencc, 
luxury, and vanity, were the moft difagreeable part of his 
character ; whereas Lyfander's power was attended with it 

* According to others, he was of Claro». He wit reAoned neit 
to Homer in heroic poetry. But fome thought him too pompom and 
verbofe. 

■|- li fliould be read ArcheGratu*. 

* . ■ = Google 
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cruelty and favagcnefs of manners, that rendered it unfup- 
portahle. . , 

There were many complaints againft him, which the 

; Lacedemonians paid no regard to. However, when Phar- 
nsbazus fent ambaffadors to Sparta, to reprefent the injury- 
he had received from the depredations committed in his 

■ province, the epbori were incenfed, and put Thorax, one 
of his friends and colleagues, to death, having found rilver 
in his poffeflion, contrary to the late law. They likewife 
ordered Lyfaoder home by l\tt\t feytale ; the nature and ufer 
of which Was this: Whenever the magiftrates fent out air 

• admiral or a general, they prepared two round pieces of 
wood with fo much exa&nefs, that they were perfectly equal 
toth In length and thicknefs. One of thefe they kept 
tiemfelves, the other was delivered' to the officer then em. 
ployed. Thefe pieces of wood were called./^/*/*. When 
they had any fecret and important orders to convey to him; 

: they took a long narrow fcroll of parchment, and rolled it 
about their own ftaff, one fold clofe to another, and then 
"rote their bufinefs on it. This done, they took off the 
fcroll, and lent it to the general: As foon as he received 

' it, he applied it to his ftaff, which being juft like that of the' 

j Tiagiftrates, all the folds fell in with one another, eitatftly 

i as they did at the writing: and though before, the characters 
were fo broken and disjointed, that nothing could be made 
of them, they now became plain and legible. The parch* 
menl, as well as the flart, is called fey ta/e, as the thing, 
iwafored bears the name of the meafure. 

Lyfander, who was then in the HeUefpont', was mucri 
"farmedat the fiylale. Pbarnabazus being the perfon whofe 
impeachment he mail dreaded, he haftened to an interview 
*ith him, in hopes of being able to compromife their di£ 
fcrences. When they met, he defired him to fend another 
account to. the magiftrates, fignifying that he neither had 
nor made any complaint. He was not aware (as the 
pnwerb has it) that " He was playing the Cretan with a 
H Cretan." Pharnabanis promifed to comply with his re* 
qnefi, and wrote a letterin hU prefence agreeable to his di- 
reclions, but had contrived to have another by him, to a, " 
quite contrary effecli When the letter was to be feried;he 
pshnedthat upon him which he had written privately, and - 
which exatlly refembled it. Lyfander, upon his arrival at 
Lscedemon, went, according to cuftom, to' the fena'te- 
Koufe, 
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houfe, and delivered Pharnabazus's letter to the magis- 
trates s affurlng himfelf that the heavieft charge was ic- 
muved. For he knew that the Lacedemonians paid a par- 
ticular attention to Pharnabazus, becaufe, of all the king's 
lieutenants, he had done them the greater! fervices in the 
war. When the ephori had read the letter, they Mowed it 
to Lyfander. He now found to his coft, that " others have 
" art, belide Ulyffes," and in great confufion left the ie- 
nate -houfe. . 

, - A few days after, he applied to the magiftratcs, and told; 
them, be was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter 
Amnion, and offer the Sacrifices he had vowed before his 
battles. Some fay, that when he was befieging the city of 
the Aphytseans in Thrace, Ammon actually appeared to 
him in a dream,, and ordered him to raife the liege : that 
he complied with that order, and bade the Aphytaans fa- 

" crilicc to Ammon; and for the fame region now hastened 
to pay his devotions to that deity in Libya. But it was 
generally believed, that he only ufed the deity as a pretext,. 
and that the true re.ii'un of his retiring was his fear of the 
tphori, and his averBon to fubjeclion. He chofe rather to 
wander in foreign countries, than tobecontrouledat home. 
His haughty Spirit was like that of an horfe, which has 
long ranged the paftures at liberty, and returns with re- 
luctance to the iiall, and to his former burden. - As for 
the reafun which Ephorus affigns for this voyage, I fha& 
mention it by and by. . 

With much difficulty he got leave of the Ephorito depart,, 
and took his voyage. "While he was upon it, the king* 

. considered that it was by means of the affectations, he had 
formed, that he held the cities in fubje&ion, and was la 
pffefl mafler.of all Greece, They refolded, therefore, t» 
drive out his friends, and re-eftablilh the popular govern- 
ments. This occaSoned new commotions. Fir/l of all, 
the Athenians, from the caiile. of * Phyle, attacked the 
- thirty tyrants, and defeated them. Immediately upon this, 
Lyfander returned, and perfuaded the Lacedemonians to 
fupport the oligarchies, and to chaftife the people ; in 

- confequence of which, they remitted an hundred talents to 
the tyrants, to enable- them to carry on the. war, and ap- 
pointed 
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feioUJ Lyfander himfelf thek general But the envy- 
with which the kings were attainted, and their fear that he 
would take Athens a fecund time, led them to determine, 
that one of (hem ihould attend the expedition. Accord- 
ingly Pauikniap marche)! .into Attica, in appearance to- 
fcpport the thirty tyrant* againft the people, but in reality 
to put an cod to the war, left Lyfander, by. his intereit la 
Athens, fhauld become matter of it again. This he eafily 
effected. By reconciling the Athenians among tbemfelves, 
sudcompofing the tjjmults, be clipt the wings of Ly lander's, 
■umbitiou. Yet, as the Athenians revolted. loon after, 
Paufanias was blamed for taking the curb of the oligarchy 
sat of the mouth of the people, and letting them grow 
bold and infolent again. On the contrary, it added to the 
reputation of Lyfander : he was now confidered as a man, 
*bo took not his meafures, either through favour or often- 
Mtwn, but in all his operations, how fevere ioever, kept a,. 
ilrift end fteady eye upon the interefts of Sparta. _ 

Lyfander, indeed, had a- ferocity in his expreflions as. 
well factions, which confounded his adverfaries. When 
ihe Argives had a difpute with him about their boundaries,, 
and thought their plea better than that of the Lacedemo- 
nians, he ih owed them his fword, and laid, " He that .is-. 
¥ roafter of this, can befl plead about boundaries." 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great free* 
dom in a certain conyerfation, he faid, " My friend, thofa 
" words of thine Ihould not come,, but front ftrong walla- 

* aod bulwarks." 

When the Breotiari s hciitated upon fome prppofitions he 
made them, he aiked them, " Whether he would trail, oe 

* pulh his pikes amongA them ?" 

The Corinthians having deferted the league, he-advanced' 
»p to their walls, but the Lacedemonians, he found, were 
»«y loth to begin the aflault. A haxe juft then happening: 
to ftart out of the trenches, he took occafion to fay, " Arc 
" not you alharned to dread thofe enemies, who are fo idle, 

that the very hares fit in quiet under their walls ?" 
' WhenkiegAgis paid the lafl tribute to nature, he left 
behind him a brother named Agefilaus, and a reputed ion 
■amed Leotychidas. Lyfander, who had regarded Agefi- 
laus wjjth an extraordinary "affection , perfuaded himio lay; . 
claim to the crown, as ,j,genujpei defcf ndant of Hercules j 
Khercas Leotyclidas itigtjiifpecVcd.to be the ion of AlcL. 
..■;! ■.:■'■'■■ . ;.■-." bkdesj 
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biades, and the fruit of a private commerce which lie hacf 
with Tinwea the wife of regis, during his exile in' Sparta. 
Agis, they tell us, from his computation of the time, con- 
cluded that the child was not his, and- therefore- took no 
notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly difavowed him 
through the whole courfe of bis life. However, when he 
fell fickj and was carried to " Herfea, he was prevailed' 
upon by the entreaties of the youth himfelf, and of his- 
friends, before he died, to declare before many witneffe* 
that Leotychidas was his latffiilfon. At the fame- time, he 
defired all perfons prefent to tefttfy thefe his-lalt words to- 
the Lacedemonians, and then immediately expired. 
' Accordingly, they gave their leftjmony in favour of 1 
Leotychidas. ' As for Agefilaus, he was a man" of uncom- 
mon merit, and fupported beiides by the intereft of Ly-* 
fender, but his affairs were near being ruined by Diopithes^ 
a famous interpreter of oracles, who applied this prophecy* 
to his lamenefs— 

Beware, proud Sparta, left a f maimed empire' 
Thy boailed ftrength impair ; far other woes 
Than thou bchold'Ai await, thee — home away 
By the ftrong title of war. 

Many believed this interpretation, and were turning' res' 
Leotychidas. Bot Lyfander obferved, that Diopithes had 
miflaken the fenfe of the Oracle ; for that the deity did not; 
give himfelf any concern about their- being governed by a 
■lame king, but meant that their government would be 
lame, if fpurious perfons (hould wear the crown amongft 
the race of Hercules. -Thus, partly by his addrefs, arid 
partly by his intereft, he prevailed upon them to give the' 
preference to Agefilaus, and he was declared king. 

Lyfander'immediately preffed him to carry the war into 

Afia, encouraging him with the hope of deltroying the 

Perfiau monarchy, and becoming bimlelf the greatefl of 

mankind: 

• Xenopbon (L K.) tellf ua that Agitfetl nek at Henea a city tt 
Arcadia, on hii way- from Delphi, and that ha. hsi carried to Sparta . 
and died there. . . 

f theojadecorifidered the two tingj of Sparta, 11 it« two legs, tha 
liipporu of its ' freedom ;■■ whith in fafl ihc'y were by Being a check 
upon each other. ' The Laeerlernoniaoi Were, therefore adnionifted tr* 
beware of a inai ;>i>uH, of having tStiir republic convex Mil- iota ■» 
jaonuchy; which indeed proved their nlin at laft. Vide Justin. 1. vi. 
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mankind. He likewife feat mftruclions to his friends in 
Ada, to petition the Lacedemonians, to give Agefilaus the ( 
coaducl of the war. againft the barbarians. They complied' 
with bis eider, and fent ambafladors to Lacedemen for that 
purpofe. Indeed, this command which Lyfander procured 
Agefilaus, leems to have been an honour equal to the 
crown itfelf. But ambitious fpirits, though in other re- 
fpccls not unfit for affairs of ft ate, arc hindered from many 
great actions, by the envy they bear their fellow-candi- 
dates for fame. For thus they make fhofe their adversaries,.' 
"ha reduld other wife hare been their afliftants in the courfe 
of glory. 

Agefilaus took. Lyfander with him, made him one of his 1 
tWity couufellors-, and gave himthe firrt rank in his friend- 
Aip- But when they came into Afia, Agefilaus found, 
Aat the people, being unacquainted with'liim, feldotn 
applied to him, and were very (hort in their addreffes ; 
"iiereaj Lyfander, whom they had long known, had them 
always at his gates or in his train, fome attending out of 
friend (hip, and others out of fear. Juft as it happens in 
, tragedies, that a principal: aflor reprefents a meffenger or 
a (errant, and is admired in that character, while he who 
bears the diadem andfeeptre, is hardly liileued to whert' 
befpeaks; fo in this cafe the'counfellor engroffed all the 
Wour, and the ting had the title of commander without 
die power. 

Doubtlefs this unfeafon able ambition of Lyfander deferved' 
j Wrreflion, and he was to be made to know that the fecond 
place only belonged to him. But entirely to calt off a friend' 
">d benefaftor, and, from a jealoufy of honour, to expofe 
W to fcorn, was a ftep unworthy the charafter of Agefilaus. 
He began with taking bufmels out of his hands, and making' 
it a point not to employ him on any octafion where he 
might diltinguith himfelf. In the next place, thofe for: 
"Mm Lyfander interefted himfelf, were fure to mif-' 
"rcy, and to meet with lefs indulgence than others of the 
neaaeit ftation. Thus the king gradually undermined his 
power. ' 

When Lyfander found that he failed in all his applica- : 
nans, and that his kmdnefs was only an hinderance to his- ■ 
friends, he defired them to forbear their addreffes to him, 
J nd to wait only upon the king, or the prefent difpenfers 
°E his favours. In confequ'eoce of this, they gave him no 
farther 
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farther trouble about bufihefs, bat Kill continued their 
attentions, and joined liim to the public walks and other. 
places of refort. This gave Agefilaus more pain than ever, 
and his envy and jealoufy continually increafed ; infomuch 
that While he gave commands, and governments to common 
foldiers, he appointed Ljf^nderhis carver. Then, to infult 
the Ionians, he bade them " go and make their court to* 

Hereupon, Lyfander determined to come to an explaoa- , 
tion with him, and their difcourfc was very laconic. 
" Truly,, Agefilaus., you know very well, how to tread 
" upon your friends." " Yes," faid he, " when they want" 
" to be greater than myfelf. It is but fit that thofe who 
" are willing to advance my power fiSould (hare, it."; 
*' Perhaps," laid Lyfander, " this is rather what, you fay, 
" than what I did, I- beg of you, however, for the fake: 
" of Grangers who. have their eyes upon us, that you, wilt 
" put me in forae poll, where- I may be Icaft obnoxious^ 
" and moll uftful to ypu.." 

Agreeably to this requsft, the lieutenancy of the Hellc- 
fpont »as granted him ; and though he (till retained his.' 
refentment againft Agefilaus, he did not. neglect his duty. 
He found * Spithridates, a Perfian, remarkable for his va- 
lour,- and with aa army at his command, at variance with. 
Bharjiabazus, and periuaded him to revolt to Agefilaus. 
This was the only fervice he was employed upon ; and 
when this commiffion was expired, he returned to Sparta' 
in great difgrace, highly incenfed againft Agefilaus, and 
more difpleafed than ever with die. whole frame of govern- 
ment.- He refolved, therefore, now, without any farther 
lofs of time, to bring about the change he had long me- 
ditated in the conititution. 

•When the Heraclidpc mixed with the Dorians, and fettled 
in Peloponnefus, there was a large and flourilhing tribe of. 
them at. Sparta. The whole, however, were not entitled 
to the regal iucceiiion, but only two families, the Eury-- 
tionidee and the Agids ; while the reft had no (hare in the. 
adminiftration on account of their high birth. For as to 
the common rewards o£ virtue, they were open to all men 
of diltioguifhed merit, Lyfander, who was of this lineage. 



• So Xenoption 
[mirth. In.' ' 
Agtfilaus. 
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; noiooner fan hinifolf exalted bj bis great actions, and 
1 Supported with friends and power, but. he became uneafy to 
think that a city, which owed its grandeur to him, fliculdbe 
ruled by others no be tier defcended than hi tuft If. Hence 
lie entertained a deiign to alter the fettlement which con- 
£ncd the fucceffion to two families only, and to lay it open, 
to all the Heraclidte. Some fay, his intention was to ex- 
tend this high honour, not only to all the Heraclidse, but to 
all the citizens of Sparta; that it might not fo much bc- 
loDg to the pofterity of Hercules, as to thole who rciem- 
bled Hercules in that; virtue which numbered him with 
life gods. He hoped, too, that when the crown was fettled 
is this manner, no Spartan would have better pretentions, 
thin himfclf. 

At firft he prepared to draw the citizens into his fcheme, 
and committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of 
UnlieiraarTus foe that, purpofe. But he foon law that fo 
gnst and .difficult a, reformation required bolder and more 
catr a ordinary methods to bring it to hear. And St in 
tragedy machinery is made ufe of, where more natural 
' Beans will not do, fo he refolved to ilrike the people with 
oracles. and prophecies; well knowing thai the eloquence. 
of Cleon would avail but little, unlefslie lira fubdued their 
wnds with divine fanctions and the terror* of fuperftition. 
Ephorus tells us, he firft attempted to corrupt the prieftels- 
of Delphi*, and- afterwards thole of Dedona by means of one- 
fiweeles ; and having no fuccefs in either application, he 
Wat himfelf to. the oracle of Amnion, and ofrered the prieils- 
htge fums of gold. They too rejected his offers with ia T 
dignstion, and fent deputies to Sparta to accufc him of that 
crime. When thefe Libyans found he was acquitted, they 
>ft>k their leave of rhe Spartans in this manner— t" We will 
pafs better judgments, when you cpme to live among us, 
m Libya." It feema, there was an ancient prophecy, 
that the Lacedemonians would forae time or other fettle in 
Africa. This whole fcheme of Lyfander's was of no ordU 
"ry texture, nor took its rife from accidental circum fiances, j 
W was laid deep, and conducted with uncommon art and 
addrefs: fo that it maybe compared to a- mathematical de- 
■Wnltration, in. which, from fome principles fir 11 affumed, 
(lie conclufion is deducted through a variety of obiiruiV and 
Plicate fteps. We fliall, therefore, explain it at large, 
taking 
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taking Ephoruj, who was both an hiftorian and philofopher", 

for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus, who gave k out that Ihe 
was pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected her affertion-, 
and many believed it. So that when ihe was delivered of 
a fon, feveral perfons of the greateft eminence took parti- 
cular care of his education, and for fome reafon or other 
gave him the name of Siknus. Lyfander took this mira- 
culous birth for a foundation, and raifed all (lis building 
upon it. He made choice of fuchaffifiants, as might bring 
the ftory into reputation, and put it beyond fufpicion.- 
Then he got another ftory propagated at Delphi and fpread . 
at Sparta, " That certain ancient oracles were kept in the' 
" private registers of the priefts, which it was not-lawful- 
" to touch or to took upon, till in fome future age a perfon 
" ihould arife, who fhould clearly prove himfelf the fon of 
" Apollo, and he was toiirterpret and publifhthofe oracles." 
The way thus prepared, Silisnus was Iff make his appear- 
ance, as the fon of Apollo, and demand the oracles. The 
priells, who were in combination, wete to inquire into" | 
every article, and to examine him firictlv as tohw birth-. At ' 
laft they were to pretend to be convinced of his divine pa. 
rentage, and to {how him the books. Silenns then was to - 
read in pftlic all thofe prophecies, particularly that for which'' 
the whole defign was fet on foot ; namely, " That It would 1 
" be more for the honour and intereft of Sparta to fet'afidc 
" the-frefent race of kings, and choofe others out of the . 
" beft and moft worthy men of the common wealth," But* 
when Silenus was grown up, and came to undertake his- 
part, Lyfander had the mortification to fee his piece mif- ■ 
carry by the cowardice of one of the actors, whofe heart 
failed him juft as the thing was going to be put in execution. 
However nothing of this was difcovered while Lyfander' 

He died before Agcfilaus returned from Afia, after be" 
had engaged his country, or rather involved all Greece, in 
the Bceotian war. It is indeed related varioufly, fome 
laying the blame upon him, fome upon the Thebars, and 
others upon both. Thofe who charge the Thebans with it, 
fay, they overturned the altar, and profaned * the facrifJce - 
Agefiiaus 

* BeOitet this affair of the faerifice, the Lacedemonians wrreoffrcded 
at the Thtbani, for [heir claiming, the tenths of the ueafurc taken at. 
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■ Agefibui was offering at Aulis i and that Androclides and 
Amphitheus, being .corrupted with Per G an money*, at- 
tacked the Phocinns, and laid waflc their country, id order 
.to draw upon the Lacedemonians the Grecian war. On 
the other hand, they who make Lyfander the author of the 
war, inform us, he was highly difpleaicd, that the The bans 
only, of all the confederates, Ibould claim the tenth of the 
Athenian fpoils taken at Decelea, and complain of his 
fending the money to Sparta. But what he molt refentcd, 
was, their putting the Athenians in a way -of delivering 
ihemfclves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had fet up. 
Tbt L«c odemonian»,toftrengthen the hands of thofe tyrants, 
aid make them more formidable, had decreed, " That if 
" any Athenian fled out of the city, he mould be appre- 
" headed, wherever he was found, and obliged to return ; 
" and that whoever oppofed the taking fuch fugitives, 
; " fbmld be treated as enemies to Sparta," The Thebana 
. on tkat occasion gave out orders, that deferse to be enrolled 
with the actions of Hercules and Bacchus. They caufed 
proclamation to be made, " That every houfe and city 
■" iliould be open to tuch Athenians asdelu.ed protection J 
"that whoever retufed afliftance to a fugitive that was 
" feized, fhould be fined a talent ; and that if any one 
■" Ihould carry arms through Bceotia againft the Athenian 
" tyrants, he mould not meet with the leait m deflation," 
Nor were their aflions unsuitable to theie decreet fo hu- 
anne, and fo worthy of Grecians. When Thrafybulus and 
.oil company feized the caftle of Phyle, and laid the plan 
of their other operations, it was from Thebes they let out ; 
and the Thjebans not only fupplied them with arms and 
money, 

todea; a> well at for refilling to attend them in their expedition a- 

fiiilt the Piratui, and difl'uadiog the Corinthians from joining in that 
suupiife. Indeed, the Thebana began to be jealous of the gloving 
f*wer of the Lacedemonians., and did not want to fee the Athenians, 
•We weight had .been confiderable in the balance oE power, entirely 
nioed. Xenopii. Gr.H.ft.l- Hi. 

' Thefe were.oot the only perfons who had taken the Perjlm mo- 
"J- Tiih.auflts, alarmed at the piogrefs Agefilaui vii miking in 
AC", fent Timocratei the Rhodian with fifty talents to be diftributed 
■Mag the leading men in Che dates of Greece. Thofe of Corinth and 
AifM had their Dure at well at the Thebana, In coiifqufr.ee of tbit, 
fke rhebatu perfuaded the Locriani to pillage a trail of land that was 
"difpnte between the Phoriani and the Thebana. The Phociant made 
"prifala. The "fhebans fupported the Locrians. Whtrtupon (ha 
'Ik dan 6 applied lo the Spartans, and the war became genera). 
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-money, but gave them a kind reception and every encdu- 
wgement. Thefe were the grounds of Lyfander's refcnt- 
jnent againft them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and the mftlancholy 
-that grew upon him, with years, made him- ftiH more fo. 
He therefore importuned the epbori to fend him againft the 
Thebans. Accordingly he was employed, and marched out 
*t the head of one army, and Paufaniat wai foon fent after 
him with another. Paufaniait took a 'circuit by mount Ci- 

■ thnsron, to -enter'Breotra, and Lyfabder went through Pho- 
cis with a Very considerable 'force to meet him. The city 
of Orchonienus was furrendeted to bhn, as he was upon 
his march, and he took'Lebadia by ftorra, and pltmdefed < 
-it. From thence he fent letters to 1 Paufanias, to deflrebftn 

- to remove from Plates, and join him at Hclfartus ; for he 
-intended to be there himfelf by break of day. But the 
■mcflenger was trffcenby a Theban reconnoitring party, and 
the letters Were carried to Thebes. Hereupon, the Thfcbsni 
intruded their city with a body of Athenian auxiliaries, 
and marched out themfelves about midnight' for Haliartus. 
They reached the town ■- little "before Lyfander, and e"n- 
■tercd it with part of their forces. Lyfander at firft thought 
proper to encamp upon an eminence, -and wait for I'aiifa- 

•nias. 'But when the day began to decline, he grew impa- 
tient, arid ordered- the Lacedemonians and confederates to 
arms. " Then he led out his troops in a direct line along 
the high road up to the walls. The Thebans who re- 
mained without, taking the city on the left, fell Upon bis 
«ar, at the fountain called Ciffufa *. 

It is fabled that- the nurfes of Bacchus warned him in thin 
fountain immediately after rhifc birth. The water is, in- 
deed, of a bHght and mining colour like wine, and a moft 
.agreeable tafte. Nat far off grow the Cretan + canes of 
which javeiins are made ; by which the Haliartians would 
prove that Rhadamantbus dwelt there, ' Befides; they fhow 
•his tornb, which they call Alea. The monument of Alc- 
mena -too is near that place; and nothing, they fay, can 



" The cunt of tM« foon Erin ftiontd proTubly be corrected from 
■ TanfanU* and Sttibo, and read nipbafb or Tilfbeja. 

t STib'i telli us HalUrtui was deflroyed by the Roman) in the war 
wiih Perfena. He alfo mentions a lake ant it, which produces catvri 
"or reedt, not for ftafti of javelins, but for pipesor flutes. Plutarch too 
ii the latter ufc in the life of Bylhi, 
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hi mate probable than that the was biiilcd there, becaufe 
Ihe married Rhadatnanthus after Amphitryon's deatb. 

The other Tbebans, who had entered'the city, drew op 
•with the Haliartisns, and Hood Mill for Tome time. Brit 
fchitn they taw Lyfander with his vanguard approaching 
rht walls, they rullif d out at the gates, and killed him, 
with a diriner by his fide, and fome few more ; for the 
petteft part retired as fart as pottible to the main body. 
The Thebans purfued their advantage, and prefled upoa 
them with fo mncb ardour, that they were loon pot to the 
twit, and fled to the hills. . Their lofs amounted to a thou- 
twd, and that of the Thebans' to three hundred. The lat- 
ter loft their lives by chafing the enemy into craggy and 
■dangerous afcents. Tbefe three hundred had been accuftd 
of favouring the Lacedemonians; and being determined to 
wipe jiff that ftain, they purfued with- a raihneis which 
■fjotii fatal to themfelves, 

Piufaoias received the news of this misfortune, as be was 
.upon his marqh from Flattea to Thefpise, and he continued, 
hii route in good order to Haliartus. Thrafybulus like wife 
brought Up his Athenians thither from Thebes.. Paufaniaa 
»»ntcd a truce, that he might article for the dead: but the 
older Spartans could not think -of : it without indignation, . 
The; went to him, and declared, ■" That they would never 
" recover the body of Lyfander by truce, but by arms; 
■" that, if they oonquered, they fhould bring it off, and 
■* bury it with 'honour, and if th*y weie worired, they 
" Uiould fall glorioufly upon the fame fpot with their 
" commander." Not withstanding .the fa Beprefcntations of 
the veterans, Paufanias faw it would be very difficult to beat 
At Thebans, now fluflied with viflory ; and that even if 
lefhouid have the advantage, he could hardly without* 
truce carry off the body which lay fo near the walls. He 
therefore fent an herald who fettled the conditions, and 
Uca retired with. his array. As foon as they were got out 
of the confines of Boeotia, they interred Lyfander in the 
,'itritories of the Pcnopajans, which was the firft ground 
belonging to their friends and confederates. His monument 
Hill remains, by the road froth Delphi to Charon e a. 
While the Lacedemonians had their quarters there, it la 
Kported that a certain Phoci an,' who was giving an account 
of the action to a friend of his that was not in it, faid, 
» The 
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*' The enemy fell upon them, juft after Lyfander had paSed 
*' the Hoplites." While the man flood wondering at the 
account, a Spartan, a friend of Lyfander's, aiked the Pho- 
cian what he meant by * Hoplitet, for he could make ao- 
.thingof it. " I mean," laid he, "the place where the enemy 
" cut down our firft ranks. The river that runs by the 
" town is called Hoplites." The Spartan, when he heard 
this, burit out into tears, and cried out, " How inevitable 
" is fate!" It ieems, Lyfander had received an oracle, 
.couched in thefe terms— 



That [tings thee in the 

Some fay the Hoplites does not run by Haliartus, but is a 
brook near Coronea, which mixes with the river Phliarus, 
■and rum along to that city. It was formerly called Hop- 
lias, but is now known by the name of Ifomantus. The 
Haliartian who killed Lyfander, was named Neochorus, 
and he bore a dragon in his thield, which it was fuppofed 
the oracle referred to. 

They tell us too, that the city of Thebes, during the : 
Peloponnefian war, had an oracle from the Ifmenian Apol- 
lo, which foretold the battle at f Delium, and this- at Ha- 
liartus, though the latter did not happen till thirty years 
after the other. The oracle runs thus-*- 



The country about Delium he calls the confines, because 

Bceotia there borders upon Attica ; and by the Orchalian 
Tiill is meant that in particular called t AIoptCBS, on that 
' fide of Helicon which Iboks towards Haliartus. 

After the death of Lyfander, the Spartans fo much re- 
ferred the whole behaviour of Paufanias with refpeft to that 



* RtpSla, though the name of that river, Ggnlfiei alio a tamy arm- 

f The battle of Dtlium, in which the Athenians were defeated bv 
the Thehsns,.wu fought the firtt fear of the eight T-routh Olympiad, 
four hundred and twenty-two yeaii before ChriQ; and that of Hallar- 
tu. full twenty-nine yeari after. But it it common for hifloriaiii to 
make rfe rf a round number, eicept in cafes where great prccifion i» 

t That »,/«.*»/. 
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event, that the; fummonetf him to be tried for his life. He 
did not appear toanfwer. thai charge, buttled to Tegea, 
and took refuge in Minerva's temple, where he fpent the 
tell of his. ti.iya as her iippiiant. 

Lyfander's poverty, which was difcovered after his death, 
added Juftre to his virtue. It was then found, that not- 
withilanding the money which had parted through his 
bands, the authority he had exercifed over fo many cities, 
and indeed the great empire he had been poffeffed of, he 
had not in the lead improved his family fortune. This ac- 
count we have from Theopompus. whom we more eafily 
believe when he commends than when he finds fault ; for 
he, as wfcll as many others, was more inclined tocenfure 
itaolo praife. 

liphorus tells us, that 'afterwards, upon Tome difputes 
hetwten the confederates, and the Spartans, it was thought 
McelTary to Snfpeft the writings of Lyfander, and for that 
pnrpofe Ase Glaus went to his houfc. Among the other 
papers, be found that political one, calculated to (how how 
Proper it would be to take the right of fucceflion from the 
Eurytionidffi and Agida, and to eleft kings from among 
ftrfons of the great eft merit. He was going to produce 
it before the citizens, and to fhow what the real principles 
of Lyfander were. But Lacratidas,. a man of fenfe, and 
the principal of the epbori, kept him from it, by repre- 
fenting, " How wrong^ it would be to dig Lyfander out of 
" his grave, when this oration, which was* writ ten' in (o 
" artful and perfuafive a manner, ought rather to be buried 
" with him." 
Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lyfan- 
■ 3er, that which 1 am going to mention, is none of the lead; 
e perfans, who had contracted themfelves to his daugh- 
tn his life-time, when they found he died poor, fell off 
i their engagement. The Spartans fined them for 
Courting the alliance while they had riches in view, and 
breaking off when they dilcovered that poverty which was 
Ibe belt proof of Lyfander's probity and juiUce. It items, 
tt Sparta there was a law which puniflied, not only thofe 
wbo continued in a Hate of celibacy, or married too late, 
but thofe that named ill ; and it was levelled chiefly at 
perfons who married into rich, rather than good families. 
Such^re the -particulars flf Lyfander 1 * life which hiftory has 
(applied us with. 
Vdt.ni. G • SYLXA, 
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- TUCIUS Cornelius Sylla was of a patrician .family. 
One of his anceftors, named * Rufinus, is faid y> 
have been coniul, but to have fallen under a difgracc more 
than equivalent to that honour. He was found to have in 
his poffeflion more than ten pounds of plate, which the law 
dl J not allow, and for that was expelled the fenate. 'Hence 
it was, that his poAcrity continued In a low and obfeure 
condition ; and Sylla himfelf was born to a very fcanty 
fortune. Even after he was grown up, he lived in hired 
lodgings, for which he paid but a fmall confide rat ipqi 
and afterwards he was reproached with it when he was 
rifen to fuch opulence as he had no reafon to especl, _ For 
one day as he was bo a fling of the great things he had Hone 
in Africa, a perfon of character made anfwer, " How icanH 
'* th'oti be an honeft man, who art mailer of fuch a fortune, 
" though thy Father left thee nothing ?'* It feems, though 
the Romans at that time did not retain their ancient integrity 
and purity of manners, but were degenerated into luxury 
and exp'ence, yet they considered it as no lefs disgraceful 
to have departed from family poverty, than to havefpent a 
paternal eftate. And a long time after, when Sylla. had 
made himfelf abfolute, and put numbers to death, a man 
who was only the fecond of his family that was free, being 
condemned to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, for con. 
cealing a friend of his that was in the profcription, fpoke ojE 
Sylla in this apbraiding manner—" I am his old acquaint- 
" ance ; *e lived long under the fame roof : 1 hired the 
u upper apartment at two thoufand fefterces,' and he that 
A under me at three thoufand.* 1 So that the difference 
between their fortunes was then only a thoufand fefterces, 
Which in Attic money is two hundred and fifty, drachmas!. 
Such is the account we have of his origin.. . ',.'". 

■" ..(' . A* 

« Publins Cornelius Rufinui waa twice conful -. die irfl time in tr,Jp 
year of Rome four hundred and G try -three, an 3 the fecond ttanxA 
yean after. He was expelled the fenate tw ■ y em after hkfernnrf cck>. 
iullhip, when Q_ FaViciui Lucimii, and Caiua ^melius Paput Wtre 
cenfon. Velleiut Paterculuj tells us Sylla lit the fiith in defecat 
from this Rufinus ; which mi^ht very well be; for betweep the firft 
confuUhip «f Rufir.us and the firfl campaign of Sy Ji there Will iynte 
of a hnndrtd and eighty-eight years. kxxjk * - 
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As to his figure, we have the whole of it in his ftatucs, 
except bis eyes. They were of a lively blue, fierce and 
menacing 1 : and the ferocity of his afpect was heightened 
by. his complexion, which was a ftrong red interceded with 
fpots of white. From his complexion they tell us, he had 
the name of * Sylla ; and an Athenian droll drew the fol- 
lowing jell from it— 

" Svlla's a mulberry ftrew'd o'er with meal." Nor is it 
foreign to make thefe obfervations upon a man, who in his 
youth, before he emerged from obfeurity, was Inch a lover 
of drollery, that he fpent his time with mimics and jeiters, 
and went with them every length of riot. - Nay. when in 
the heighth of his power, be would collect the molt notid 
players and buffoons every day," and, in a manner unsuit- 
able to his age, and dignity, drink and join with them in 
licentious wit, while bufmefi of confequence lay ntglected. 
Indeed, Sylla would never admit of any thing ferious at his 
table ; and though at other times a man of bulinefs, and 
rather grave and auftere in his manner, he would change 
inftantaneoufly, whenever he had company, and begin a 
caroufal. So that to buffoons and dancers he was the moll 
affable man in the world, the mod eafy of accefs, and they 
moulded him jult as they pleafed. 

To this di flip at ion may be imputed his libidinous attach- 
ments, his diforderly and infamous love of pleafure, which 
Sock by him even in age. One of his millreffes named 
Nicopolis, was a courtezan, but very rich. She was fo 
taken with his company and the beauty of bis perfon, that 
me entertained a real palirjn for him, and at her death 
appointed him her heir. His mother-in-law. who loved 
hi in as her- own ton, likewife left him her eftate. With 
thefe additions to his fortune, be was tolerably provided 
for. " , 
i He was appointed quajflor to Marius in his firft conful- 
fliip, and went over with him into Africa to carry on the 
war with Jugnrtha. In the military department he gained 
great honour, and, among other things, availed himfelf 
of an. opportunity to make a friend of Hocchus king-of 
Nunjidia. The ambaffadors of, that prince had-juft eicaped 
oi the hands of robbers, and were is a very indifferent 
G a condition,' 
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condition, when Sylla gave them the niort humane recep- 
tion, loaded them with prefents, and tent them back, with 
9 ft rang guard. 

Bacchus, who for a long time had both hated and Eenred 
his Ton inlaw Jugu.iha, had him then at his conn. He 
had taken refuge there after his defeat ; and Bocchus, now 
meditating to betray him, chofe rather to let Sylla Jeit* 
him, than to deliver him up Vmlelf Sylla communicated 
the affair to Marius. and taking a fmall party with him, 
fet out upon the expedition, dangerous as it -was. What, I 
indeed, could be more fo, than in hopes of gerthig another 
man into his power, to trull himfelf with a barbarian wifo 
«vas treacherous to his own relations-? In fa A, Wltta Boccbut ] 
. Jaw them at bis difpofal, and that he was under a necerhty , 
to betray either trie one- or the other, he debated long with 
himfelf, which ihould be the vifiim. At laft, he determined 
to abide by his lirft refutation, and gave up Jugurtba into 
the hands of Sylla. 

This procured Mar ins a triumph ; but envy afcribed all 
' the glory of it to Sylla ( which Marius in his heart not * 
little relented, Especially when he found.that SyHa, tt.ho 
vfas naturally fond of fame, and from a low and obfewre 
condition. now came to general efteem, let his ambiriaa ' 
■ftarry Mm fo'far,' tis to give' orders -for afignet Co be "En- 
graved with a rcprerentatioii of this ad venture,- which he J 
conftantly ufed in fealing his lettetj; The device. -was, i 
Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving hiai. 

'I his touched Marias to the qoick. However, aa he ; 
thought Sylla not corifiderable enough to be the objttcVof 
envy, he continued to employe him in his wart. Thus ia [ 
his fecond contulmip he -made him one of hfc lieu ten apis, 
and in his third gave him the command of a thau&ml wen, 
Sylla, in thefe feveral capacities, performed many impor- 
tant Cervices, In that of licurenaat, tie took Copillus, chief 
. ef the Teclofagae, prifoner; and in thatof tribune,. be per- 
fuaded the great and popular nation of the Marfi to declare 
themfelves friends and allies of the Romans. Hut finding 
:M»rius tmeafy at his fuccefs, and that, inftead of giving 
hrra new occafionf to diftinguiih himfelf, he rather oppofed 
his advancement, be applied to Catulus the colleague of 
Marios. 

Caiulus was a worthy man, but wanted that vigour which 

is oeeeSa.y for action. He therefore empfoyedSyll&ir) the 

.-..- *«oft 
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Ttrprft difficult enterprifes; which opened him a fine field 
fcoth of honour and power. He fubducd moil of die ear-, 
barians that inhabited the Alps ; and, in a time uf fcarcity, 
undertook to procure a thpply of provifious ; which ho 
performed !b effectually, that there was not only abundance 
in the camp of Catulus, but the ovcipUs ferved to relieve 
that of Marius. , 

Sy 11a himfelf writes, that Marius wa* greatly afflicted at 
this circumilaiicc. From fo fraall and cliildifh a caufe did 
that enmity fpring, which afterwards grew up in blood, and 
Was nourUhcd by civil wars, and ihe rage of failion; till it 
ended in tyranny, and the.cctnfuiion of the whole ltate. This 
thawn how wife a man Euripides was, and how well he un- 
der Hood the diltempeis of government, wlien he called upoq 
.mankind to beware of * ambition, as (he molt deltru&iv* 
«S demon? fo thofe that worlhip her. 
, -.Sylla .by this time thought the glory he had acquired in 
War iuilicierit to procure him a ihare in the ad mini drat ion, 
tad, therefore* immediately left the camp, to go and make 
hiscourt.to the people. The office he folicited ; was, that o(-- 
ihe city prcetwjbip, but he failed jo the attempt. Tht 
aeafan he afligns is this: the people, he fays, knowing the 
friepdthip between him and .Bacchus, expected, if he was 
adile Defuse his praetorlhip, that he would treat them with 
■tn*>jnifictrrt buntings, and Lombats of African wild beads, 
•nd on that account chafe other prtetors, that he might be 
fcjrced upon.Uie itdilellip. But the fubfequent event! 
fhowed the caufe alleged by Sylla not to be the true one. 
For thftrf-year following he got himfelf elected pnetor, 

i.partb/ by hit affiduities, and partly .by his money. While 
be bore that office, he happened to-be ptovoked at Caefar, - 
tad faid to him, angrily, " I will ufe my authority againlt 
** you." % Casfar anfwered, laughing, " You do well ''to 
"'call it jmcts, for you bought it." 

. -After his prtetoribip, he was fent into Cappadocia. His 
pretence for. that expedition was, the re-eft ablifhment of 
Arioharxanes i but .his reaidefign was to reftrain the enter. 

i.Tftfiung. fpirit of Mitbridates, who was gaming himfelf ' 
G j; dominions 

• Phmiifls.-'v. 534; 

t The year of Rome (ii hundred ind nfry-feven. 

t Thit mull ft jvc been Sewus Julius Calar, who was eoniiil'fotir 
ynrii after Sylla'i pratorffiip. Caiui JuliuiCsfsr wil only four yeirj 
•U ahen Sylla Wil. pifcttr. 
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dominions, no lefs refpeflable than his paternal ones. He 
did not take many troops with him out of Italy, but availed- 
himfelf oftheferviceof the allies, whom he found well 
Effected to the caufe. With thefe be attacked the Cappa- 
dpcians, and cut in pieces great numbers of them, and itill 
more of the Armenians, who came to their fuccour : m 
confequence of'which, Gotdius was driven out, and Ario* 
barzanes reflored to bis kingdom. 

1 During'his encampment on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Orobszus came ambnffador to bim from Arl'aces. king of 
Parthia. There had as yet been no intercourie between 
the two nations: and it mult be confideredas acircumilance 
of Sylla's goad fortune, that he was the firft Roman to whom 
the Parthians applied for friendfhip and alliance. At the 
time of audience, "he is faid to have ordered three chairs, 
one for Ariobarzanes, one for Orobazus, and another, in 
the middle, for himfelf. Orobazus was afterwards put to 
death by the king of Parthia, for fubmitting fo fit to a 
Roman. As for Syllaj fome commended his lofty beha- 
viour to the barbarians ; while others blamed it, as iaio- 
lent, and out of feafon. 

It is reported, that a certain * Chalcidian, in the train 
of Orobazus, looked at Sylla's face, and obferved very at- 
tentively the turn of his ideas, and the motions of his body. 
T*hefc he compared with the rules of his art, and then de- 
clared, " That he rouft infallibly be one day the greater* 
**■ of men ; and that it was ftrange he could bear to be 
V any thing lefs at prefent." 

At his return, Cenforinus prepared to accuie him of ex- 
tortion, for drawing, contrary to law, vaft funis from a 
kingdom that was in alliance with Rome. He did not, 
however, bring it to a trial, but dropped the intended im* 
peachment. 

The quarrel between Sylla and Marias broke out afrefh 
on the following occafion ; Bocchus, to make his court to 
the people of Roma, and to Sylla at the lame time, was fo 
officious as to dedicate feveral images of victory in the ca- 
pitol,' and clofe by them a figure of Jugurtha in gold, i* 1 
the form he had delivered him- up to Sylla. Mar i us, un- 
able to djgeit the affront, prepared to pull them down, and 
Sylla's 
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Syria's friends were determined to hinder it. Bdtweew 
them both the whole city was fet ill a flame, when the con- 
federate war, which had long lain (mothered, broke out; 
and for the prefent pat a flop to the fedition. 

In ibis great war, which was fo various in its fortune, 
and brought fo many mifcbieft and dangers upon the Ro- 
bid.1, it appeared from the fmall' execution Marius did, 
that military Hull requires a Arong and vigorous' confuta- 
tion to fecond' it. Sylla, on the other hand, performed fo' 
many memorable things, that the citizens looked upon hint 
as a great general, his friends as the grcateit in the world," 
and bis enemies as the moll fortunate. Nor did he behave, 
witb mfp«tlt to That notion, like Timotheus", the Ion of Co- 
noh. )"£he enemies of that Athenian afctibed all his (uccelV 
M'Wtunej and got a picture drawn, in which be wasr-c- 
prsfrwted afleep, and Fortune by his fide, taking cities for 
him 'in her net. -Upon this, he gave way to an indecent 
paffion, and complained that he was robbed of the glory 
doe to bis atchievements. Nay, afterwards; on his returtf 
from a certain expedition, he addrefTed the people in tltefo 
terms: " My fellow- citizens, you mult acknowledge that 
*:m! tlfU<To«tfne has bo (hare;" It is i aid , the- goddel* 
pftjBedvljasffeif fo far on being revenged on this vanity d£ 
Tibtttthetrty that he could never do any thfng e«traord4wa^ 
ryJ^rte«Watds,tbut was baffled in all his undertakings', and 
became! fo' obnoxious to the people, th.it they bad! filed 
him. ■•:•■■! "i . ■ ■ - ..•■it." 

Sylla took a different courfei It hot only, gn*e' hlrd 
pleafure''t» hear fcii- liketffs imputed to Fortune, but .he 'en- 
oouraofdthe 1 opinion, tnfnkihg it added an air ofgreatneTs, 
andrvertr dicinityj to'his actions. Whether he did this out 
ofj vanity, et'ftorii'tf real perfaafion of its 'truth, we cannot ' 
fay. However, he writes in his Commentaries; ** That 
'f hisiinftanta'neous refolutions,'and enterprifes executed in 
" 'a manner differ eat from what he bad intended, always- 
" fuoceeded better than rhofe on Which he beftowed the 
" moft time and forethought." It is plain, too, from that 
faying of bis; " That he was born rather for fortune than 
" war," that he attributed more to fortune than to valour 1 . 
Infhort, he makes himfelf entirely the creature of Fortune, 
fince he afcribes to her divine influence the good under- 
Handing that always fubnited between him and Metellus, 
amanin the fame fphere of life with himfelf, and Ins falher- 
G 4 in-law. 
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in-law. For, whereas be expected to find him a ms» 

troublelome in office, he proved, on the contrary, a quiet 
and obliging colleague. Add to this, that in the Commen- 
taries inscribed to Lucullus, he advifcshim to depend upon, 
nothing more than that which heaven directed him to in the 
villous of the night. He tells us farther, that when he wan 
fent at the head of an army, again Ji the confeUe rates, the 
earth opened pna.fudden near * Laverna ; and that there 
iffued out of the chafm, which was very large, a vail quan- 
tity of tire, and a flame that fliot up to the heavens. The 
foothfayers Jjelng confulted iipon it, made anfwer, " That 
" .a perfon of courage, and fupcrior beauty, ibould take. 
" the reins of government into his hands, and fupprefs the 
" tumults. with which Rome was then agitated." Syria. 
fays, he was the man ) for that his locks of gold were 
fufficient proof of his beauty, add that he needed not hc- 
fiiWB, after.. fo many great actions, to avow, himfelf a man 
of courage. . Thus much cqucermng his confidence in the 

In other -refpecr*, he was not fo conliflent with himfelf. 
Rapacious in a high degree, but (till more liberal ; in pre- 
ferring or difgracirtg whom he p leafed, equally unaccount- 
able ; iubraillive to thole who might be of lervice to him, 
and fevere to thofe who wanted ferviccs from him : fo that 
it was hard- to fay whether he was more infclent, or more 
fetvile in his nature. Such was his inceiniiilency in pujulh- 
mg, that he would fometimes put men to the molt cruet 
tortures, on the flighted grounds, and fometimes overlook 
the greateft ctiraes; he would eafily tftkefome pcrfons into. 
favour, after the raoll unpardonable offences, while he took. 
vengeance of others for fmall and trifling faults, by death 
and ,eun&fcation of goods. Thefe things can he no other, 
wife reconciled , than by concluding that he was- fevere and- 
vindictive in his temper, but occaftonally checked thofe in- 
clinations, where his own intereft- was concerned. 

In this veiy war with the confederates, his foidiera dtf- 
patched, with clubs and Hones, a lieutenant of his. named 
Albinus, who had been honoured with the prist or (hip ; yet 
he fjffered them, after fuch a crime, to efcape with impu- 
nity, fie only took occafion from- thence to boaft, that he ■ 
flrould 

* In the Salirlan wty there was a jrruveuid temple coiif«rated to, 
the goddeb Laverna. 
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(Lould find they would exert themfelves more duririg the 
reft of the war, becaufe they would endeavour to stone for 
that offence by extraordinary afls of valour. The cenfure 
lie incurred on this occa&on did not affect him. His great 
object was the deftruftion of Mar i us, and finding that the 
confederate war * was drawing towards an end, he paid his 
court to the army, that he might be appointed geoeral- 
againrt Manus. Upon his return to Rome he was elected 
conful'with Quinclu* Pompeius, being then fifty years old; 
and at the tame time he entered into an advantageous mar- 
riage whfi Ciecilia daughter of Metellus the liigh-prieft. 
This match occafioncd a good deal of popular cenfure. 
SarcaOical fangs were made upon it ; and, 1 -according to - 
Livj's account, many of the principal citizens invidiuufly 
thought him unworthy of that alliance, though they had 
noi thought him unworthy of the confulfliip. This lady 
was not luVfirft wife, for in the early part of his life he 
married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter j afterwards he " 
eipeufed iElia, and after herCcelia, -whom, on account, of 
her banehnefs, he repudiated; without -any other marks of 
dilgrace, and difai&ed with valuable prefents. However, 
asdic foon after married Met ella, the difmiiTion of Ccelia 
became the object of cenfure, Metella he always treated - 
with the utrooil refpeft ; inlbmuch that when the people 
of Rome were defirous that he. ihould recal the exiles of 
Marina's party, and could nofprevail with him, they in- 
treated MetelU to ufe her good offices for them. It was 
thought too that -when he took -Athens, that city had 
harder ufage, becaufe the inhabitants had jetted vilely on 
Metella from the walls. But thefe things happened after- 
wards, ■ 

The confulftiip was now but of final! confide* atioa with 
him in comparifon of what he had id view. His heart was - 
fixed en obtaining the conduct of the Mithridatie War. In 
this refpecc he had a rival in Marios, who was poucfled 
with an ill-timed ambition and madnefs for fame, paflions 
which never grow old. ■ Though" now unwieldy m his 
petfon, and obliged, on-account of liis age, to- give up hi* ' 
fljare in the expeditions ftearhome, he wanted tlie direclion 
of "foreign- wars. This man, watching his oppottunity in 
G 5 Rome, 

• Id tbc year o( Rome t* hundred and fixtj-fi.it. 
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Rome, when Sylla was gone to the camp to fettle fome 
matters that remained mifinifhed, framed that fatal feditiorr 
which hurt her more effentially than all the wars (he had 
ever been engaged in. Heaven fept prodigies lo prefigure- 
it. Fire blazed out of its own accord from the enfign 
ilaves, and was with difficulty extinguiihed. Thrde ravens 
brought their young into the city, and devoured them there, 
and then carried the remains back to their neft. . Some 
rats having gnawed theconfecratedgoldin a certain temple, 
the facrillans caught orw of them in a trap-, where file 
brought forth five- young ones, and eat three of them. 
And what was molt confiderable, one day when the fky was 
ferene and clear, there was heard in it the found of a trum* 
pet fo loud, fo thrill and mournful, that it frightened and 
aftonilhed all the world. The Tufcan (ages faid it por- 
tended a new race of men, and a renovation of the world. 
For they obferved, that there were eightfeveralkindsof men, 
all different In life and manners: That heaven had allotted 
each its time, which was limited by the circuit of the great 
year j and that, .when one came to a period, and another 
race was riling, it was announced by fome wonderful firgn 
either from earth or from heaven. So that- it- was evident 
at one view to thofe who attended to tfcefe things-, and 
wqre verled-in them, that a new fort of men was. come 
into the world, with other manners and curtdms, and more 
or lefs the care of the gods than thofe who preceded th eta. 
They added, that in this revolution of ages many iirange 
alterations happened : that divination, for. inrlance, frftutd 
be held in great honour in fome one age, and- prove fuccefs- 
ful in all its predictions, becaufe the deity affordea- pure 
and perfect, figns to proceed by ; wheresrs| in another tX 
ihould be in fmall repute, being moftly extemporaneous^ 
and calculating future events from uncertain and obfeure 
principles. Such was the mythology of the iooft learned 
and refpeftable of the Tufcan foothfayers. While the 
fenate were attending to their interpretations in the temple 
of BeHona, a fparrow, in fight of the-whole body, brought 
in a gralhoppcr in her mouth, and'after fhc had torn it in 
two, left one part among them, and carried the other off. 
The diviners declared, they apprehended from this a dan-' 
gerousfedition anddifpute between the town and the country. 
For the inhabitants of the town arc noify like the' graf- 
■ hopper, 
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hopper, and thofe of the country are domeftic beings like 
the fparrow *. 

Soon after this, Marius got Sulpitius to join him. This 
man was inferior to none in defpeiate attempts. Indeed,, 
iuilead of inquiring for another more emphatically wicked, 
you muil =Jk in what inftance of wickednefs he exceeded 
himfelf. He was a compound of cruelty, impudence, and. 
avarice,- and he could commit the molt horrid and in- 
famous of crimes in cold blood. He fold the freedom of 
Rome openly to perfons that had been Haves, as well as to 
grangers, and had the money told out upon a table in the 
forum, tie had always about him a guard of three hundred 
men, well armed, and a company of young men of the 
equeftcian order, whomJie called his anti-fenate. Though . 
he got a law made, that no fenator fhould cbntrnft debts to' 
the amount of more than two thoufand drachmas, yet it 
appeared at his-dcath that he owed more than three millions. 
This wretch was let loofe upon the people by Marius, anil 
carried all before him by dint of fword. Amoogother bad 
edicts which be procured, one was that which gave the 
command in the Mt'thridatic war to Marius. Upon this 
the confuls ordered all the courts to be fliut up. But one 
day as they were holding an affembly before the temple of 
Caftor and Pollux, he let his ruffians upon thera, and many 
were flain. The fon of Pompey the- conful, who was yet 
hut- a- youth, was of the number. Pompey concealed him- 
felf, and laved his life. Bylla was puafued into, the haule' 
of Mirius, and forced from thence. to the Jurum, to revoke 
■ the order .foe the celfation ■ of public, bufmefs. For this 
tea fon -Sulpitius, when he deprived Pompey of ihecohfuU' 
(hip/ continued Sylfa in it, and 'only transferred the con- 
duct- of 'the- ■ war with Mithndates .ta Marios. .In con- ' 
fequCnce of this, he immediately- fent fonvc military tri- 
bunes to Noli, to receive the army at the hands »£ Sylla, 
■ G'6 '■■ " and! 

* The original u ahfeure and ioiperfefl in this place ; cenfequemly 
corrupt. It Hands thui — ^unn ya f win ■]>«, xxSxwip nrnyj' 
•« % ,p*iWi iWBWi Bryan lays, it fhould be rertjred from, the 
manuicript thus:— i»9*»y r(>3w nt« ii ^(iths, b-jhjoih; ai&t-snj tit- 
mycU- According to this, the fenfe will be the' reverie of the re it — Tic 
UatOmitt ef lis few trt mfy Ms llxfjxiriaw, and theft of lis cuimlry frc- 
jue«tt!»f,U,'}ilt! tit grafiipptr. ' 

There' it, indeed, an Siijnynpus manuscript, which givcj us that 
reading. 
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and briny it to Marius. But Sylla got before them W thfl- 
camp ; and his foldiers-were no fooner acquainted with the 
commiffion of thofe officers, than they ftoned them- to death. 
"Marias, in return, dipt his hands in the blood of Sylla's- 
friends in Rome, and ordered their houfes to be plundered. 
Nothing now was to be feen but hurry and confufion, fome f 
flying from the camp to the city, and fome from the city to 
tne camp. The fenate were no longer free, but under the 
direaion of Marias and Sulphius. So that when they were 
informed that Sylla was marching towards Rome, they fent 
two praetors, Brutus and tier villus, to (lop Urn. As they, 
delivered their orders with fome haughtinefs to Sylla, the 
foldiers prepared to kill them ; but at laft contented them- 
felves with -breaking their faces, tearing -off their robes, 
and fending them away with every mark of difgrace. 

The very fight of them, robbed as they were of the^ 
enfigns of their authority, fpread forrow and conftcrnation 
in Rome, and announced a fedition, for which there was 
no longer either reftraint or remedy. Marius prepared" to 
repel force with force. Sylla moved from Nola at the head 
of fix complete legions, and had his colleague along with 
liim, His army, lie Faw, was ready at the firft word to 
march to Rome, but he was unrefolved in his own mind, 
and apprehenfive of the danger. However, upon bis 
offering facrifice, tte foothfayer Pofthumius had no fooner 
infpefted the entrails, than be flretched out both his hands 
to Sylla, and propofed to be kept in chains till after the 
battle, in order for the won't of punifhments, if every thing 
did not foon fucceed entirely to the general's with. . It Ss- 
faid, too, that there appeared to Sylla, in a dream, the god- 
defs. whofe worihip the Romans received from the Cappa- 
docians, whether it.be the moon, Minerva, or Bellona. She 
feemed to ftand by him, and put thunder in his hand, and 
having called his enemies by name, 'one after another, bade 
him it rike them : they fell, and we're confumed' by it to alhes. 
Encouraged Dy this virion, which he related nest morning 
to his colleague, ho took his way towards Rome. 

"When he had reached * Picinse, he was met by an em- 

baffy, that entreated him not to advance in that boftile 

manner, 

'.There being no place betwtr n Mots and Rome called Picinx, Lq> 
binui thinks we fliould read Piiftse, which was a place of public ea- 

tertainment about twenty-five miles from the tajitoL Strata and 
Antooiui (in hit Itinerary) mention it as fata. 
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er, fiiicc the fenate had come to a refolution to do him ■ 
all the juflice he could defite. He promifed to grant all 
they afked ; and, as if he intended to encamp there, order- 
ed his officers, as ufual, to mark out the ground. The am- 
bafladors took their leave with entire confidence In his 
honour.. But as foon as they were gone, he dlfpatched' 
Eafillus and Cains Mummius to make themitlves mailers - 
of the gale and the* wall by the ^fquiline Mount, - He - 
hiznfelf followed with the utmoft expedition. Accordingly ■ 
Bafillus and bis party feized the gate, and entered the city. 
But the unarmed multitude got upon the tops ofthehoufes, 
and with ftones and tiles drove them back to the foot of the - 
wall. At that moment Sylla arrived, and feeing the op- 
pbfition his foldlers met with, called out to them to fet fire 
to the houfes. He took a flaming toich in bis own hands,. . 
and advanced before .them. At the fame time he ordered I" 
bis archers to' ftioot fire-arrows at the roofs. Reafon had - 
no longer an; power over him ; palTion and fury governed 
all his motions j his enemies were all he thought off— and 
in the thirft for vengeance, he .made no account, of his . 
friends,- nor took the' leaft coro-pauion on his relations. 
Such was the cafe, when h'e made his way with lire, which 
makes no dillinilion bet werrr-the innocent and guilty. 

Meanwhile, Marios* who. was driven back to the temple ' 
of Vefta, proclaimed liberty to the flaves that would repair 
to his ilaridard. But the enemy, prefled on. with fo much - 
vigour, that he was forced to quit the city. - 

Sylla immediately aflembled the fenate, and got Marius, 
mod a few-others, condemned to death. The tribune Sul- 
pitius, who.was «f the Dumber, was betrayed by one of his. 
own flaves, and brought to the block: Sylla. gave the flave 
his freedom, and then had him thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock. As for Marius, he fet a price upon his head : in. y 
which he behaved neither with gratitude nor good policy, , 
fincc he had no't long before fled into the houfe of Marius,., 
and .put his life in his hands, „\:d yet was difmifTed in fafety. 
Had Marius,. inflead of letting him go, given him up to 
Sulpitius who thirfted for his blood, he. might have been 
abfolute mailer of Rome. But he fpared his enemy ; and . 
a few days after, when there was an opportunity for his re- 
turn, met not with the fame generous treatment. 

The fenate did not exprefs the concern which this gave 

them. But the people openly and by facts [bowed their re 

3 fentmect 
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fentment and refolutian to make reprifals. For thej re- 
jefled his nephew Nonius, who relied on Ms recommends, 
tion, and his fellow-candidate Servius, in an ignominious 
manner, and appointed others to the confulfhip, whole 
promotion they thought would be moft difagreeable to him.. 
Sylla pretended great fatisfa&ion at the thing, and laid, 
''■ He was quite.happy to fee the people by his means en- 
" joy the liberty of proceeding as they thought proper." 
Nay, to obviate their hatred, he propofed Lucius Cinna, 
who was of the oppofitc faction, for conful, but firft laid 
him under the fantlion of a folemn oath, to aflift him in all 
his affairs. Cinna went up to the capitol with a ftone in- 
his hand. There he fwore before all the world, to preferve 
the friendflitp between them inviolable, adding this im- 
precation, " If I be guilty of any breach of it, may I be 
" driven from the city, as this Hone is from my hand !" at 
the fame time, he threw the ftone upon the ground. Yet 
as foon as he was entered upon his office, he began to raife 
new commotions, and fet up an impeachment againft SyJla, 
of which Verginius, one of the tribunes, was to be the 
manager. But Sylla left both the manager and the im* 
peachment behind him, and fet forward againft Mithri- 

About the time that Sylla fet -fail from- Italy, Mithridates, 
we are told, was vilited with many ill prefaces at Pergamus. 
Among the reft, an image of victory, bearing a crowo, which 
was contrived to be let down by a machine, broke ju!l as it 
was going to put the crown upon his head, and the crown 
itfelf was darned to pieces upon the floor of the theatre. 
_ The people of Pergamus were feized with a ft oni foment, and 
Mithridates felt no fmall concern, though his affairs then 
profpered beyond his hopes. Fur he had taken Afiafrom 
the Romans, and Bitbynia and Cappadocia from their re- 
fpeftive kings, and was fet down in quiet at Pergamus, 
difpofing of rich governments and kingdoms among his 
friends at pleafiue. As for his fons, the eldeft governed in- 
peace the ancient kingdoms of Pontes and Bofphorus, ex- 
tending as far as the deferts above the Mawtic lake: the 
other, named Ariarathes, was fubduing Thrace and Mace-' 
donia with a great army. His generals with their armies 
were reducing otherconfiderable places. The principal of 
thefe was Archelaus, who commanded the Teas with his Aeet t 
was conquering the Cyclades,and allthepther iilands within 
" the 
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the bay of Malea, and was matter of Eubcea itfelf. He 
met, indeed, with fome check et Chseronea. There Bm- 
tius Sura, lieutenant to Seotius who commanded In Mace- 
donia, a man diftinguiihed by his courage and capacity, 
oppofed Archelaus, who was overflowing Bceotia like a 
torrent, defeated him in three engagements near Chxronea, 
and confinedhim again to the fea. But, as Lucius Lucilllus 
came and ordered him to give place to Sylla, to whom that 
province, and the conducl of the war there, were decreed, 
he immediately quitted Boeotia, and returned to Sentius, 
though bis fuccefs was beyond all that he could have flatter- 
ad himfelf with, and Greece was ready to declare again for 
the Romans, on account of his valour and conduct. It is 
true, thefe were the moll mining actions of Brutius's life. 
- When Sylla was arrived, the cities fentambafladors with 
an offer of opening their gates to him. Athens alone was 
held by its tyrant Arillion for Mithridates. He therefore 
attacked it with the utmofl vigour, inverted the Pirieus, 
brought up all forts of engines, and left no kind of aflault 
whatever unattempted. ' Had he waited a while, he might 
without the leaft danger have taken the upper town, which 
was already reduced by famine to the lalt extremity. But 
his halle to return to Rome, where he apprehended fome 
change in affairs to his prejudice, made him run every 
rilk, and fpare neither men nor money, to bring this war 
to a conclusion. For, befides his other warlike equipage, 
he had ten thoufand yoke of mules, which worked every 
day at the engines. As wood began to fail, by reafon of 
the immenfe weights, which broke down his machines, or 
their being burnt by the enemy, he cut down the facred 
groves. The fhady walks of the Academy and the Ly- 
caeum in the fuburbs fell before his ax. And as the war 
required vaft fums of mOney to fupport it, he fcrnpled not 
to violate the holy treafures of Greece; but took from E- 
pidaurns, as well as Olympia, the moft beautiful arid pre- 
cious of their gifts. He wrote alfo'to the Amphiftyones 
at-Delphi, t* That it would be bell for them to put the 
" treafures of Apollo in his hands : for either he would 
'-' keep them faferthan they could} or, if he applied 
" them • to- his own ufe," would return the full value." 
Caphis the Phocian, one of his friends,' was fent upon this' 
commtffon, and ordered to have every thing weighed to. 

Caphis 
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Caphis went to Delphi, but waskrth to touch the faored ; 
depofits, and lamented to the Amphiciyones the neceflity 
he was under,' with many teats. Some laid, they heard 
the found of the lyre in the inmoft fanctuary ; and Capbis, 
either believing it, or willing to Alike Sylla with a religious - 
terror, fent hira an account of it. But he wrote back in a 
jelling way, " That he was furprifed, .Capbis fhould not 
*' know' that muuc was the voice of joy, and not of re- 
" fentnjent. He might, therefore, boldly take the trea- 
" fures, fince Apollo gave him them with theutmoft fatis- 
"' faction." 

Thefe treafures were carried off, without being feen by ' 
many of the Greeks. But, of the royal -offerings, there - 
remained a filver tun, which" being fo large and heavy, that 
no carriage, could bear it, the Amphiftyones were obliged 
to cut it in pieces. At light of this, they called to mind, 
one while Flamiiiius and Manius Acilius, and another ' 
■while Paulus Emilias ; one of which having driven An- 
tiochus out of Greece, and the others fubdued the kings of. ■■ 
Macedonia, not only kept their hands from f foiling the- 
Grecian temples h but expreffed their regard and reverence 
for them by adding new gifts. Tbofe great men, indeed, 
were legally comtmffioned, and their foldiers were perfons - 
of fober minds, who had learnt to obey their generals with- 
out murmuring. The generals, with the magnanimity of * 
kingS, exceeded not private perfons in their ex pence s, nor 

"brought upon the Hate any charge but what was common ' 
and reafonable. In ihort, they thought it no lefs difgrace 
to flatter their own men, than to be afraid of the enemy. 
But the commanders of thefe times railed themfelves to high 
polls by force, not by merit j and, as they wanted foldiers ■ 
to fight their countrymen, rat her than any foreign enemies, 
they were obliged to treat them with great complaifance. ' - 
While they thus bought- their fervice, at the price of mioif. 

"tnng U) their vices, they were not aware that they'were 
felling their country ; and making themfelves fbves ta the, ' 

. meaneil of mankind, in-order to Command the great eft and " 
the bell. This banHhed Marius from Rome, and after- 
wards brought him back againft Sylla. This made Cinna 
dip bis hands in the blood of Octavius, and Fimbria the 
affauin of Flaecus. 

Sylla opened one of the firft fourccs of this corruption. 
For, to draw the troops of other officers from them, be 
lavilhly ■ 
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TiidftilyTuBplied the wants of bra own. Thus* wKile by 
one and the fane means he was inviting the former to de- 
fanioQ r kmtl the latter ta luxury, he baa occasion, for infu 
nite fums, and particularly in this liege. For his paflion 
for taking Athena was irrefiitibly violent : whether it was 
that he wanted to fight againft that city's ancient renown, 
of which- nothing but the Jbadow now remained ; or whe- 
ther he could- not bear the feoffs- and taunts with which 
Ariftioo, in all the, wantonnefi of rabaldty, infill ted hint 
lad Mete 11a from the walla. 

The compoGuoB of this tyrant's, heart was infoknee and 
cracky. He wns the link of all -the follies and vices o£ 
Mithridates. Poor Athena, which had got clear of innu- 
merable wjjrs^ tyrannies, and (editions, peiiilied at lail by 
this Bjooiter, as by a deadly difeafe. A * bulhel of wheat 
was now fold these far a thouiaud drachmas, 1 he people 
cat not only the herbs and roots that grew about the ci- 
tadel, but foddeo leather and oil bags ; while be was in- 
dulging bimfelf in riotous f calls and dancings in the day- 
time, or mimicking and laughing at the enemy, tit let 
the facred lamp of the goddefs go out -for want of oil r 
and when the principal priettefs fent to aik him for hall 
a inealure of bailey, he fent her that quantity of pepper. 
The feaators and priells came to entreat him to take com- 
panion on the city, and capitulate with Sylla, but he re- 
ceived them, with a lhower of arrows. At lad, when it 
was too late, he agreed, with much difficulty to lend two 
or three of tbe companions- of his riots to treat of peace. 
The lie t inlltail of making, any propoials that tended to lave 
the city, talked. in a lofty manner about Tbefeus, and b.u- 
raolpus, and the conquell of the Medcs ; which provoked i 
Sylla to fay. " Go, my noble fouls, and' take back your - 
" fine Jpeechcs with you. For my part, I was not fent to 
" Athens to learn its antiquities, but to chaiiiie its re- 
" bellious people," . 

}a tbe mean time, Sylli's fpies heard fome old men,- who -• 
wereconverfingtogetiiet in the Ceramicus hlame the tyrant 
for not ie curing the wall near the Heptacbalcos, which was . 
the only place not impregnable. They carried this news 
to !>ylla ; and he, far from difregarding it, went by night 
to take a view of that part of the wall, and found that it : 
m,ij>h*\. 

*■ Median™ i. See the tabic, . 
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might be fcalcd. He then fet immediately about it ; and 
be tells us in hit Commentaries, that Marcus * Teius «» 
the fir ft man who mounted the wall. Teius there met with 
an adver&ry, and gave him fuch a violent blow on the- 
fku.ll, that he broke his fword ; notwithstanding which he' 
flood firm and kept his place. 

f Athens, therefore, was taken, as the old men had* 
foretold. Sy 11a, having levelled with the ground alt thit 
was between the Piraan gate and that called the Sacred 1 ,- 
entered the town at midnight, in ■ manner the moft dread-- 
fill that can be conceived. All the trumpets' and horns 
founded, and were anfwered by the (hoots and clang of the 
foldiers,- let loofe to plunder and deftroy. They rum Si 
along the ftreets with drawn fwords, and horrible was 'Ac 
(laughter they made. The number of the killed cotfld- nor? , 
be computed ; but Vie may form forni! judgment of it/by* 
the quantity of ground which was overflowed with blood 1 .* 
For, befide tbofe that fell in other parts of the city,- the 
blood that was ftied in the market-place only, covered aH 
the Ceramicus as far as Dipylus. Nay, there arc frv'erat' 
who alTure us it ran. through the gates, and overtpread the 1 
fuburbs. . -1 ■ ' "' 

But though fuch numbers were put to the fword, there 6 
were as many who laid violent bands upon themfelves, iri' 
grief for their finking country. What reduced the beft' 
meu amogg them to this defpair of finding any mercy 1 or* 
moderate terms for Athena, was the well-known crii'elty' 1 
of Sylla. Yet, partly by the interceffion of Midiaa and? 
Calliphon, and the exiles who threw thetnfelves' at hH' 
feet, partly by the entreaties of the fenators who attend- 1 
ed him in that expedition, and being -himfelf fat Sated with" 
blood befides, he was at lad prevailed upon to tttip his" 
hand ; and, in compliment to the ancient Athenians, he" 
laid, " He forgave the many for the lake of the few, the' 
" living for the dead," ' ' , 

He tells us in his Commentaries, that he took Athens on 
the calends of March, which falls in with the new moon iri 1 
the month Anthefterion, when the Athenians were pet* 
forming many rites in memory of the delhuflion of the' 
country 

* Probably it (tinulil be Ateim. In the life of Craflui, one Ateius is 
jutritioned as a tribune of (he people 

f Athens was taken 84 years before the birth of Cbritt. ■ 
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country by water ; for the deluge was believed to have 
happened about that time of the year*. 
; The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the citadel, 
snd was beliegcd there by. Curio, to whom Sylla gave that 
charge. He held out a cooGderable time, but at laft was 
forced to fuirender for want of water. In this the hand of 
heaven was vtry vifible. For the very fame day and hour 
that Ariftion was brought out, the fky, which before was 
perfectly ferene, grew black with clouds, and tuch a quan- 
tity of rain fell as quite overflowed the citadel. Soon after 
this, Sylla made himfelf mailer of the Pirsns ; the molt of 
which he laid in allies, and, among the reft, that admirable 
work, the arfenal built by Philo. 
. During thefc tran&ctions, Taxiles, Mithridites's gene- 
ral, cafac .down from Thrace and Macedonia, with a hun- 
dred (hou&nd foot, ten thoufand horfc, and fourfeore -and 
ten chariots armed with fcythet, and fent to defire Arcbe- 
l»at to meet him. Archelaus had then his ftation at Mu- 
nyckia ; and neither chofe to quit the fea, nor yet to fight 
the Romans, but was periiiaded his point was to protract 
the wai,. and-to cut off theenemy's convoys. Sylla law 
better than he the diftreie he might be in for proviflons, 
and therefore moved from that -barren country, which was 
fcarce. fulilcient to maintain his troops in time of peace, and 
led them into Bceotia. Moil people thought this an error 
in his counfels, to quit the rocks of Attica where horfc 
could hardly aft," and to expofe himfelf on the large and 
open plains of Boeatia, when he knew the chief ft length 
of the barbarians confifted in cavalry and chariots. But 
to avoid hunger and famine, he was forced, as we have 
obferved, to hazard a battle. Betides, ne was in pain for 
Hortenfius, a man of a great and enterpriflng fpiiit, who 
«ii bringing him a coniiderable reinforcement from Thef- 
faly, and was watched by the barbarians in the (traits. 
Thefc were the reafons which induced Sylla to march, into 
Bo>oti3. As for Hortenfius, Caphij, a countryman of ours, 
led him another way, and difappointed the barbarians. He 
conducted him by mount Parnaflus to Tithora, which is 
now a large city, but was then only a fort dusted on the 
brow of a deep precipice, where the Fhocians of old took 
refuge,. 

KIT itttuteco iiundrtd 
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refuge, when Xerxes invaded their country. Hortenfiint; 
having pitched his tent* there, in the day- time kept. off 
the enemy, and in the night node hit way dawn the bro- 
ken rocks co Paironts, where Sylla met him with ail hi* 
fereea. 

Thus united, they took poffdfion of a. fertile hill, in the 
middle of the plains, of EJateia, well iheitcred with tccw, 
and watered at the. bottom- It is called Phtlobceotus, and j 
is much commended, by Sylla foi the fruitfujnels of its fail ! 
and its agreeable (icuation. When they vyere encamped, \ 
they appeared to- the enemy no more than a handful. They | 
had not indeed ab#*« ftlteeu hundred horfe, aod, not quite i 
fifteen thoufand foot. The other generals in a manner ; 
forced \rchelaui upon action ; and when tliey came to put i 
their force* in order of battle, they tilled their whole plain I 
with horfes, chattels, buckle ray and Ufgcta The claraoul 
and hideout roar qf fo many uatioii.i ranked .thick together, 
feemed to reed the iky ; and the pomp and i'pleudowvof 
their appearance was not withdlit its ufe in exciting terror. 
For, the luflreuftheia arms, which were richly adorned with 
gold and diver, and the colours of their Median and Scy- 
thian verts intermixed with brafs and.noliihed Heel, when 
the troops were in motion, kindled the air with an aWut 
flame like that of lightning. 

The Romans in great confternation. I hut, therafelvef up 
within their trenches. by 11a. could ii»t with all hi* ar^u- 
menu remove their fears ; and, as. he did not .ckoofe to- ! 
force them into the field in this diTpirited condition, ho ' 
fat Hill, and bore, though with great rcLi&iiuce, rhe vain 
hoafls 'and infu.lt* of the barbarians. This was of. pur* . 
fervice to him than any other niesfure he could have a- 
dopted. The enemy, who held him in great, contempt, 
and were not before very obedient to their own genera)*, 
by realon of their number, now forgot all dilcipline ; and 
but few of them remained within their entrenchment*. 
Jnvited by rapine and plunder, the greafeil part. had dif- 
perfed themfelves, and were got feyersl days journey 
from the camp. In thefe cxcurlions, it ii laid they ruW- 
ed the city of Panopea, lacked Lebadia, and' pillaged a 
temple where oracles were delivered, without orders front- 
any une of their generals. 

Sylla, full of forrow and indignation to have thefe cities 

4*ftioyed before his eyc«, was. willing, to try what effect 

labour - 
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labour would have upon hit foldiers. He compelled them 
to dig trenches, to draw the Cephifua from its channel, and* 
made them work, at it without inlerruiflion ; Handing in- 
fpecror himfelf, and feverely panifliing all vthom he found 
remits. Hisviewinxhis was to tire them whh labour, that 
(hey might give the preference to danger ; and it anfwered 
the end he propofed. On the third day of their drudgery, 
jr Sylla pafled'by, tbey called out to him to lead then 
agrinft the enemy. S)Ha laid, ** It it not any inclination 

* to fight, but an unwillingnefs to work, that puts you 
■ npon this requeft. If you really want to come to an en- 

* gagement, go, fword in hand, and feize that poft im- 
" mediate! j," At the fame time he pointed to the place, 
where had formerly food the citadel of the Varopotamiaus^ 
hat aft the buildings were now demolished, and there was- 
TOthmg left but a eraggyand fteep mountain, juft feparated 
from mount Edylium by the river Anus, which at the foot 
i*f the mountain falls into the Cephifus. The river grow, 
mg very rapid by this confluence, makes the ridge a fafe 
^fcice for an encampment. Sylla feeing thofe of the enemy 'l 
troops called Cbalcafpides, haftewing to ffc«e that poft, 
wanted to gain it before them, and, by availing himfelf of 
(he preterit fpiritof his men, he fucceeded. Archilaus upon 
this disappoint men r. turned his arms againlt Chseronea ;.th* 
inhabitants, in confeqnenee of their former connection* 
'with Svlla, entreated him not to defert the places upon 
which n* fent along with them the military tribune Gabi- 
nius with one legion. The Charonums, with ail their 
ardour to reach their city, did not arrive fooner than Gabi- 
■ml ; : Such was his honour when engaged in, their defence, 
that it even eclipfed (he eeai of thofe who implored his af- 
fiftanoe. JubatclUus, that it was not Gabinius, but * Eri- 
cins who was difpatched on this occalion. In this critical 
filiation, however, was the city of Chasronea. 

The Romans now received from Lebadia and the cut* 
of Trophonius very agreeable accounts of oracles that pro- 
mifed victory. The inhabitants of that country tell us many 
Aeries about them ; but what Sylla himfelf writes, in the 
. tenth book of his' Commentaries, is this : Quintus Titius, 
S man of fette note among the Romans employed in Greece, 



* It !• prc&able, it ftimM be read Htrtini ; for fo feme mmufcrtpt£ 
tare It, where the fame pctfon it mentioned again afurwafdi. 
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came to turn one day after be had gained the battle of "| 
Chseronca, and told him, that Trophonis foretold another 
battle to be' fought (hort.ly in the fame place, in which he ' 
fliould likewife prove vi&oriou*. After him came a private 
foldier of his own, with a proiuilc from beaten of the 
glorious fuccefs that would attend his affairs in Italy. Both- 
agreed as to the manner in which tbefe pcophecics wen 
communicated s they faid, the deity that appeared to them, 
both in beauty and majefty rcfembled the Olympian Jupi- 
ter. 

When Sylla had pafled the Affus, he encamped under 
mount Edylium- over againft Archelaus, who had ftrongly 
entrenched bimfelf between Acontium and Edyliura, near 
a place called Affia. That fpot of ground bears the narae 
of Archelaus to this day, Sylla pafled one day without 
attempting any thing. The day following, he left Murrni 
with a legion and two cohorts, to harafs the enemy who 
were already in Tome diforder, while be himfelf went and 
facrinced on the banks of the Cephifus. After the ceremony 
was over, he proceeded to Chteronea. to join the forces 
there, and to take a view of Thurium, a poft which tbfr 
enemy had gained before him. - This is a craggy eminence, 
running up gradually to a point, which we exprels in oar 
language by the term Orthapogtii. . At tbn foot of it rum 
the river * Vlorius and by it Hands the temple of Apollo 
Thurius Apollo l< fo .called from Touro the mother of 
Chseron, who, as hiflory informs us. was the founder of 
Chasronea. Others fay that the heifer which the Pythias 
AnoHp appointed Cadmus for his guide, firil pvefented he*- 
felf there, and that the ylnce was thence named ThnriuM J 
for the Phoenicians tall a heifer Ibor. ■ >-•'- 

is Sylla approached Chasronea, the tribune who had tho 
city in charge, led out his troops. to meA him, huvi»£ 
himfelf a crown of laurel in his hands. Juft as Sylla 
received them, and began to animate them to the in- 
tended, enterprife, Homuloichus and Ansiidamu*, two 
Chterooeans, addrefled him, with- a ptomife to cut otf-tha 
corps that occupied Thurium, if he would give thenvafinull 
party to fupport them in the attempt. Foe there 'was a 
path which the barbarians were not apprifed of, leading 

• TbH»*eritafterwardscancdMAijbutwUchiid)erii^tr<ai- 
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ffom a place called Petrochus, by the temple of the mules, 
to a, part of the mountain that overlooked them; from 
whence it was eafy either to dcflroy them with flouts, or 
drive them down/into the plain. Sylla finding the character 
of thefe men for courage and fidelity fupported by Gabi- 
uiiifi, ordered them: to put the thing in execution. Mean- 
time be drew up his- forces, and placed the Cavalry in the 
wings j taking the right himfelf, and giving the left to 
Murtena. * Gallus and Hortenfius, his lieutenants, com- 
manded a "body of referve in the rear, and kept watch upon 
the heights,- to prevent, their being furrounded. For it was 
eafy to fee that the enemy were preparing, with their wings 
which confided of an infinite number of horfe, and all thai 
light- armed foot, troops that conld move with great agility, 
and wind away at pleauire, to take a circuit, and quite en- 
clofe tbfi Roman array. 

.la the 'mean time, the two Chseronians, fupppried, ac- 
cocdiog to fcylla's order, by a party commanded by Ericius, 
ilcje unable rved up Thurium, and gained the fnmmit. As 
tpon as they made their appearance, the barbarians were 
itiiick with co after nation, and fonght refuge in flight ; but 
in, the confufton many of them perifhed by means of each 
othei'. For, unable to find any firm footing, as they moved 
dpwn. the ileep mountain, they fell upon the fpears of thofe 
that were. next before them, or elfe pafhed them down the. 
precifuoe. All thia while the enemy were preffiug upon 
thena from above, -and galling them behind ; infomuch that 
three- thoafaod men. were killed upon Thurium. As to 
thole ftvho got down, fame fell into the hands of Muiasna, - 
who mac them in good order, and eafily cut them in pieces ; 
others who fled to the main body under Archelftus, where- 
evrr they fell in* whh'K, filled it with terror and difmay ; 
and this w»s the thing that gave the officers moll trouble, 
Mid principally ocdafioned the defeat. Sylla, taking ad- 
vantage of their diforder, moved with fuel) vigour and ex- 
pedition ta the charge, that he prevented the effeft of the 
xned chariot*. -iBor the chief ilrength of thofe chariots 
cflufifl*ii»-the-courfe they run, and in the impetuofity cun* 
fequent upon it; and if they have but a fhoit compafs, they 



* Gnirin, after Appiao'a Milhrii. reads Gallia. And fo il 
»™*i manulcripi*. Dadcr propoftt luitud Boliui ; which mrx 
io~t«rw»d«. 
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are B' infignificaTrtasirrowiiferitfroin abownot we'll drawn. 
Tliii whs the cafe at preterit with refped to the barbarians. 
Their chariots moved at firil fo How, and their attacks were 
10 lifelets, that the Romans clapped their bands, and re. 
ceived them with the utmolt ridicule. They even called 
for freih arte), as they uied to do in the Hippodrome U 
Rome. 

Upon this, the infantry engaged. The barbarians, for 
their part, tried what their long pikes would do ; and, by 
locking their (hields together, endeavoured to keep them- 
selves in good order. As for the Romans, after their fpear) 
had had all the effect that could be expected from them, 
they drew their fwords, and met thefcimcters-of the enemy 
with a ftrcngth whichajuft indignation iaipires. for Mi- 
thridates's generals had brought over, fifteen thaufand. (lasts. 
Upon a proclamation of liberty, and placed them among the 
heavy arrned infantry.- On which occafion a certain centu- 
rion is raid thus to hove expreffed l>imfelf — *' Surely thele 
(* are the Saturnalia; for we never faw .fluves have any 
!' fltare of liberty at another tinW However, as then* 
tanks were lb clofe, and their file fo deep, that they «oala 
not eafily be broken; and as they exerted a fpirit which 
could not be expe&ed from thfm, they were not repulfed 
and put in difordei till the archers and ffiogers of the fecood 
line difebarged all their, fury upon thorn. 
j Arohelaus was now extending his right *wng, in order 
\ to furroiind the Kciroans, and Horterulus. with the cohort! 
under his command, pufbed down to take him in flank. But 
Archelaus, by a. fuddeinnaiitciivre turned agaiftft him w*H 
twothoufandhorfe whom he bad at hand**tid by lit t re and 
little drove him towards the mountains j-fc that being fepa- 
rated from the main body, he was in danger of being quite 
hemmed in by the enemy. Sylla, informed of this, pufhed 
up with his rigrrt wing Which had not yet engaged, to the 
afliftance of Hortenlios. On the other hand, Archelayf, 
conjecturing, from the duft that flew about, the real Itate of 
the cafe, left Hortenfius, and h aliened back to the right of 
the Roman army, from whence Sylla had advance d,in fcopf • 
of finding it without a -commander. 

. At the fame time Taxilles led on the ChalcafpuSes agaTnffi 
Mursna, fo that (bouts were frt up on both fides, which 
were re-echoed by the neiglrbourlng mountains. Sylla now 
Hopped to conEder which way he inoold dire© His courfy 

At 
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At .length, concluding to return to his own port, he fent 
Hortenfius with four cohorts to the afliilanee of Muruena, 
tad himfelf with the fifth made up to hit right wing with 
tie utmoft expedition. He found that without him it kept 
a good countenance againit the troops of Arcbelnus ; hut 
a; foon as he appeared, his men made inch prodigious ef- 
forts, that they routed the enemy entirely, and purfued them 
to the river and Mount Acontium. 

Amidft this fuccefs, bylla was not unmindful of Mur^na's 
danger, but haftened with a reinforcement to that quarter. 
He found him, however, victorious, and therefore had no- 
thing to do hut to join in the purfuit. Great numbers of 
the barbarians fell in jhe field of battle, and (till greater as 
they were endeavouring to gain their entrenchments: fo. 
that out of fo many myriads only ten thoufxud men reached 
Chalcis. Sylla fays, he miffed only fourteen of his men, 
and two of thofe came .up in the evening. For thisreafon 
he inferibed his trophies to Mars, to ViQory, andVenui, to 
iJiow that he was no lets indebted to good fortune, than to 
capacity and valour, for the advantages he had gained. 
The trophy I am, fpeaking of, was ere&ed for the victory 
won on the plain, where the troops of Archelaus began to 
give- way, and to fly to the river Mollis. The other trophy 
upon the top of Tburium, in memory of their getting above 
the barbarians, was inferibed in Greek characters to the 
' valour of Horaoloicbiu and siuaxidamas. 

He exhibited games on. this oc canon at Thebes, in a 
theatre erected tor that purpofe near the fountain of * 
Oedipus. But the judges were taken from other cities of 
Greece, by reafon of the -implacable hatred he bore the 
Thebaos. He deprived them of half their territories, which 
he confe crated to the Pythian. Apollo and the Olympian 
Jupiter; leaving orders that out of their revenues the 
money should, be repaid which he had taken from their 
temples. 

After this, he received news that Haccus, who was of ' 

the oppofite faction, was defied confuL. and that he was 

bringing a great army over the Ionian, in pretence agaiuft 

Mithridatcs, but in reality againft him. He therefore 

Vol. "III. H marched 

* Paufanius tells u> this fountain was To called, becanfe Oedipus 
there walhed off the blood he was ft allied with in the murder of his 
father. 
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to arched into Theflaly to meet him. However, whenl* 
was arrived at Melitea, intelligence was brought him from 
Several quarters, that the countries behind him were laid 
wafte by another army of the king's, fuperior to the former. 
Dorylaus was arrived atChalcis with a large fleet, which 
brought over eighty thoufand men, of the belt-equipped 
and beft-difciplined troops of Mithridates. With thefe he 
entered Bceotia, £nd made himfelf mailer of the country,in 
hopes of drawing Sylla to a battle. Archelaus remonftnte d 
againit that meafure, but Dorylaus was fo far from regard- 
ing him, that he fcrupled not to affert, that fo many myriads 
of men could not have been loft without treachery. But 
Sylla foon turned back, and (howed Dorylaus how prudent 
the advice was which he had rejected, and what a proper 
fenfe its author had of the Roman valour. Indeed, Dory- 
laus himfelf, after fame flight fkirmilhes with Sylla at Til- 
phofium, was thf firft to agree that aftion was not the thing 
to be purfued any longer, but that the war was to be fpdn 
out, and decided at but by dint of money. 

However, the plain of Orchoipenus,- where they were 
encamjied, being molt advantageous for thofe whole chief 
flrength corififtcd in cavalry, gave frefli fpirits to Archelaus. 
For, of all the plains of Bceotia, the largeft and molt 
beautiful, is this, which, without either tree or bufh, es- 
trnds it felt' from, the gates of Orchomenus to the fens in 
which the river Melas lofes itfelf. That river rifes under 
the walls of the city jult mentioned, and is the only Grecian 
river which is navigable from its fource. About the furamer 
lolfiice it overflows like the Nile, and produces plants of 
the fame nature ; only they are Yneagr.e and bear bat little 
fruit. Its courfe is ihort, great part of it foon flopping in 
thofe dark and muddy feus. The reft falls into the river 
Cephifus, about the place where the water-is bordered with 
fuch excellent canes for flutes. 

The two armic? being encamped oppofite. each other, 
Archelaus attempted not any thing. But Sylla began to 
cut trenches in feveral parts of the Held, that he might, if 
pofliblc, drive the enemy from the firm ground, which 
was fo fuitable ■ for cavalry, : and force them upon the 
moraffes. The barbarians could not bear this, but upon 
the firft figndl from their generals, rode up at full fpeed, 
and handled the labourers fo rudely, that they all.difperfcd. 
The corps too, deiignedjo fupp oil them, was jut to flight. . 
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ByBa that moment leaped from his horfe, feised one of th* 
eiififjns, and puttied through the middle of the fugitive* 
towards the enemy, crying out, " Here, Romtus, it the 
" bed of honour 1 am to die in. Do you, when you arc 
" afeed where you betrayed your general, remember to lay, 
" it was at Orchomenus." Theft words flopped them in 
their flight : bolides, two cohorts came from the right wing 
to hit aiErtance, and at the head of this united corps he r»- 
jpulfed the enemy. 

Sylla then drew back b little, to give hi" troops fome rew 
frclhinent ; after which be brought them to work again, 
intending' to draw a line of circum valla tion round the 
barbarians. Hereupon they returned in better order than 
before. Diogenes, fon-in-law to ArcheUus, fell glorioufly, 
as he was performing wonder* on the right. Their archers 
aruc charged fo cloio by the Romans, that they had not 
room to manage their bows, and therefore took a quantity 
of arrows in their hands, which they ufedinftead of fwbrds, 
and with them killed fcvcral of their adveilaries. At la It, 
however, they were broken and (hut up in their camp, 
where they paffed the night is great tnifery on account of 
their dead and wounded. Next morning Sylla drew out 
his men to continue the trench 5 and as numbers of the 
barbarians came out to engage him, he attacked and routed 
them Co effectually, that in the terror they were in none 
Hood to guard the camp, and he entered it. with them. 
Th* fens were then filled with the blond of the ilain, and 
the lake with' dead bodies; infomuch that even now many 
of the weapons of t be barbarians, bows, helmets, fragments 
of iron breaft- plates, and fwords, arc found buried in the 
mud, though it is almoft two hundred years fincc that 
■battle. fauclj is the account we have of the actions at 
Chseronea and OrcbomSnus. 

Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behaved with fo much 
rigour and injuDice at Rome, to perfons of the gi eat eft dis- 
tinction, that many, to avoid their tyranny, retired to 
Sylla's camp, as to a fafe harbour ; fo that in a little time 
he had a kind of bnate about him. Metella with much 
difficulty Hole from Rome with his children, and came to 
ted him that his enemies hau burned bis houle and all his 
villas, and to entreat him to return home, where his help 
was fo much wanted. He was much perplexed in his de- 
liberations, neither, choofing to neglefl bis afflicted country, 
Ha nor 
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nor knowing how to go and leave fucb, an important objeft 
as the Mithridatic war in To unfinished a Hate, when he nu 
addrefled by a merchant of Delium, called Archclaus, on 
the part of the general of that name, who wanted to found 
liim about an accommodation, and to treat privately of 
Che conditions of it. 

Sylla was fo charmed with the thing, that he battened to 
• perfoual conference with the general. Their interview 
was on the fea-coaft near Delium, where ftanda a celebrated 
temple of Apolfo. Upob their meeting, Archelaus pro- 
'pofed that Sylla lhould quit the Afiatic and Pontic expedi- ■ 
tion, and turn hi* whole attention to the civil war, engaging 
on the king's behalf to fupply him with money,' rebels and 
troops. Sylla propofed in anfwer, that Archelaus lhould 
quit the intereft of Mithridates, be appointed king in his 
place, affiiaie the title of an ally to the Romans, and put 
the king's (hipping in hit hands. When Archelaus ei- 
prefled his detelUtion of this treachery, Sylla thus pro- 
ceeded — '■' Is it poffible, then, that you, Archelaus, a Cap- 
" padocian, the Have, or, if you pleafe, the friend oft 
" barbarous king, lhould be fhocked at a propofaL, which, 
*' however in fome refpe&s exceptionable, mud be attended 
" with the mod advantageous confequences J Is it poflible 
" that to me, the .Roman general, to Sylla, you lhould 
■ " take upon you to talk of treachery r — Aiif youwerenot 
■** that fame Archelaus, who at Chseronea fled with ahasd- 
*' ful of men, the poor remains of an hundred and twenty 
** thoufand, who bid hirofclf two days in the marfhes of 
** Orchomenus, and left the roads of Bceutia blocked u» 
" withheaps of dead bodies."— Upon this, Archelaus hii 
xecourfe to entreaty, and begged at leaft a peace for Mith- 
ridates. This was allowed upon certain conditions— 
Mithridates was to give up Afia and Paphlagonia, cede 
.Bythinia to Nieoraedes, and Cappadocia to Anobaxzanes. 
He was to allow the Romans two thoufand talents to defray 
the expence of the war, betides feventy armed gallies fully 
equipped. Syllaon the other hand wastofecurcMithridates 
in the reft of his dominions, and procure him the title of 
friend and ally to the Romans. , 

Thefe conditions being accepted and negotiated, Sylla 
returned through Theffaly and Macedonia towards the 
Hellespont. Archelaus, -who accompanied turn, wsts treated 
with the great eft «fp eft, and when be happened, to fall lick 
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at Lariffa, Sylla halted there for fouie time, and (ho wed 
him all the attention he could have paid to his own general 
officers, or even to hii colleague himfelf. This circumttance 
rendered the battle of Chaeronea a little fufpected, a) if it 
had been gained by unfair meant ; and what added to the 
fufpicion, was the reftoring of all the prifoners of Mithri- 
dstes except Ariftion, the avowed enemy of Archelaus, 
"ho was taken off by poifon. But what confirmed the 
whole, was the ceflion often thoufand acres in Eubcea to 
the Cappadocian, and the title that was given him of friend 
and ally to the Romans. Sylla, however, in his Commen- 
taries obviates all thefe cenfures. 

- Daring his flay at Lariffa he received an crobafTy front 
■ Mithridates, entreating him not to infill upon his giving 
Dp Paphlagonia, and reprefenting that the demand of lhip- 
yingwas inadmifiible. Sylb heartfthefe remonArance) with 
indignation—" What," laid he, " does Mithridates pre- 
" tend to keep Paphragonia, and refufe to fend the veffels 
" I demanded f Mithridates, whom I mould have expected 
" to entreat me on his knees that I would fpare that right 
" hand which has flain fo many Romans— But I am fatis- 
" fied that, when I return into Alia, he will change hit 
■" flyle. While he refides at Peigamus, he can direct at 
" eafe the war be has not fcen." The ambaffadors were 
flruck dumb with this indignant anfwer, while Archelatu 
endeavoured to foothe and appeafe the anger of Sylla, by 
every mitigating exprefSon, and bathing hi* hand with his 
tears. At length he prevailed on the Roman general to 
fcnd him to Mithridates, aflu ring him that he would ob- 
tain his confent to all the articles, or periih in the at- 

Sylla upon this affuranee difmiffed him, and invaded 
Medica, where he committed great depredations, and them 
returned to Macedonia. He received Archelaus at Philip- 
pi, who informed him that he had fuccceded perfectly well 
in his negotiation, but that Mithridates was extremely dc- 
firoui of an interview. His reafon for it was this: Fim- 
bria, who had flain the conful Raccus, one of the heads of 
the oppofite faction, and defeated the king's generals, was 
now marching againit Mithridates himfelf. Mithridates . 
alarmed at this, wanted to form a friendship with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus !n the country of Troas, 

Mithridates came with two hundred gallics, an army of 

H 3 twenty 
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twenty thoufand foot, fix trioufand horfe, add a great nutm 
ber of armed chariots. Sylla had no mere than four cohort; 
and tno hundred horfe. Mithridates came forward, and 
offered him his hand, but Sylla firft alked him, " Whether 

. " he would ftand to the conditions that. Archclaus had 
u fettled with him >'' The king- befit a ted "upon it, and 
Sylla then faid, " It is for petitioners to {peak fir.fl, and 
u for conquerors to hear in lilence." Mithridates then bc- 
,gan a long harangue, in which he endeavoured to apologize 
for himfelf, by throwing the blama partly upon tbe gods Bod 
partly unon the Romans. At length Sylla interrupted him 
— '' 1 have often," faid he, " heard that Mithii dates was 
". a good orator, but now I know it. by experience, finct 
'' -he has been able to give a colour to- fuch unjuft an3 
" abominable. deeds." -^-Then he fet forth in bitter terras, 
and in fuch a manner as could not be replied to, tbe king's 
iharaeful conduct, and in conclusion sliced him again, 
" Whether he would abide by the Conditions fettled with 
" Archclaut ?" Upon his anfwering irf the affirmative, 
Sylla took him in his arras and fainted him. Then be prc- 
ientrd to him the two kings Arivbar'zanes and Nicotnr.de s,. 
and reconciled them to each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up -to him feventy of his 
fhips, and five hundred archers, failed bacK't a Pontus, Sylla 
perceived that his troops were much offended at the peace : 
they thought it an irrfufferable thing, that a prince who, of 
all the kings in the univerfe-,. was the b it t ere ft enemy to 
Rome ; who had caufed an hundred and fifty thoaiand 
Romans to be murdered in Aria in one day, thould go of 
■with the wealth and fpoils of Afia", which he had been plun- 
dering and- opprefiing full four years. But he excufed hira- 
TelTto them by bbfervihg that they fheuld never have been 
able to carry on the war againft both Fimbria and Mithri- 
dates, if they had joined their forces. 

From thence he marched agaiuit Fimbria, who was en- 
camped at Thyatira ; and having marked out a came very 
near him, he began upon the entrenchment. The fbldiers 
of Fimbria came out in their veils, and fainted thofe of 
Sylla, and readily affifted them in their work. Fimbria 

,. feeing this defcrtion, and withal- dreading Sylla as au im- 
placable enemy, diipatched himfelf upon the (pot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Alia of twenty thoufand talents; 
and beilde this, the houfes of private perfoni were ruined by 
. the 
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the infolenee and diforder of (he foldiers he quartered up- . 
on them. For he commanded every houfeholder to give 
the foldier mho lodged with him fixteen drachmas a-day, 
and to provide a fupper for him and as many friends as he 
chofe to invite. A centurion was to have fifty, drachmas 
a-day, and one drefs to near within doors, and another in 

Thefe things fettled, he fet fail from Ephefus with his 
whole fleet, and reached the harbour of Piraeus the third 
day. At Athens he got hi raft If initiated in the mvileries 
or Ceres, and from that city he took with him the library 
of Apellicon the Teian, in which were moft of the works of 
Ariftotle and Theophraftus.booksauhat time not fufficient- 
ly known tothe world. When they were brought to Rome, 
It is faid that.Tyrannio the grammarian * prepared many of 
them- for publication, and that Andronicus the Rhodian, 
getting the mamifcripts by his means, did a&ually publifh 
litem, together with thefe indexes that are now in every 
body's hands. The old peripatetics appear indeed to have 
been' rnen of curioilty and erudition ; but they had neither 
met with, many of Ariftotle's and Theophraftus's books, not 
were thofe they did meet with correct copies ; becaufe the 
inheritance of Xelcus the ScepEan, to whom Theoplwaflus 
left his works, fell into mean and obfcure hands.. 

During Sylla's ftay at Athens, he felt a painful numbcefi 
in his feet, which Strabo calls the li/fi/ag of the gout. This 
.obliged him to. fail to j£depfus,for the benefit of the warm 
.baths, where be lounged away the day with mimics and. 
buffoons and all the train of Bacchus.. One day as he was 
.walking by the fea-fide, fome tifliermen prefented him with 
a curious difh of fiih. Delighted with the prefent, he afked 
the people of what country they were, and when he heard. 
they were Alseans, " What," faid he, " are any of the Alse- 
" airs thrm alive '"far in purfuance of his victory at Qrcha- 
menus, hehad razed three cities of J3ceotia, Anthedon, 
.Larymna and Alieas.. The poor, men were ftruck dumb 
with Fear, but he told them with a i'mile, " They might go. 

* The Latin interpreter rtnderi iwniuai«r3ii inlirvtrlift, and D»- 
cirr dkmrna, both which Ggnify converted to hit mi aft. Cut they are 
certainly wrong. AtrintixxfurSci ha! that fenfe. Befiiita, Ciesro and. 
B;rabo give Tyranuio a character that fetj him aWe any meannefs. 
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" away quite happy, for they had brought very refpefla'rjfe 
" mediators with them." The Alscans tell us, that from 
that time they took courage, and re-eftablifhed themfelrei 
in their old habitations. 

Sylla, now recovered, paffed through Tneffaly and Mace- 
donia to the fea, intending to erofs over from Dyrrachinm 
to Brundufium with a fleet of twelve hundred fail. In that 
neighbourhood ftands Apollonia, neat which is a remark- 
able fpot of ground called Nympha-um *. The lawns and 
meadows are of incomparable verdure, though intcrfperfed 
with fprings from which continually ifiues lire. In this 
place, we are told, a fatyr was taken afleep, exactly fuch u 
ftatuaries and painters reprefent to us. He was brought to 
Sylla, and interrogated in many languages who he was; 
but he uttered nothing intelligible ; hh accent being harlh 
and inarticulate, fomething between the neighing of a 
horfe and the bleating of a goat. Sylla was fhocked with 
bis appearance and ordered him to be taken out of his 
pTe fence. 

When he was upon the point of embarking with his 
troops, he began to be afraid, that as foon as they reached 
Italy, they would difperfe and retire to their relpeclive 
cities. Hereupon they came to him of their own accord, 
and took an oath that they would Rand by him to the laft, 
And not wilfully do any damage to Italy, And as they faw 
he would want largefums of money, they went and collected 
each as much as they could afford, and brought it him. 
He did not, however, receive their contribution, but hav- 
ing thanked thera for their attachment, and encouraged 
them to hope the belt, he fet fail. He had to go, as he 
himfelf tells us, againft fifteen generals of the other party, 
who had under them no lefs than two hundred and fifty 
cohorts. But heaven gave him evident tokens of fuccefs. 
He facrificed immediately upon his landing at Tarentum, 
and the liver of the victim had the plain f traprefiion of a 



* In (Mb place the njrciphi hid an oracle.of the manner of confnlt- 
ing which Dion (I. 4!.) tell* 01 feveral ridiculous (Wirs. Straba 
fptaking of it in Ml ft vent h hook, tcils us ibe Nymphxura ii a rock, 

•ml of which i flues fire, and thai beneath it flow flreuni of flaming 

f The priefti traced the figures they wanted npon the liver, on their 
hands, and by holding it very dole, eaflly made the inipiiflipn upon it 
while it was warm and pliant. 
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Mown of laurel, with two firings hanging down. A little 
before his paffage, there were Teen in the day-time upon 
Mount Hephieum ■ in Campania two great he-goats, en- 
gaged, which ufed all the movements that men do in 6ghf- 
ing. The phenomenon raited itfelf by degrees from the 
earth into the air, where it difperfed itfelf in the manner 
of ihadowy phantoms, and quite difappeared. 

A little after this, young Marius, and Norbanus the 
conful, with two very powerful bodies, prefumed to attack 
Sylla; who, without any regular difpofition of his troops, 
or order of. battle, by the mere valour and impetuofity of 
his foldiers, after having {lain fevenithoufand of tho enemy, 
obliged Not banns to feck, a refuge within the walls of 
Capua. This luccefs ha mentions as the cattle why his 
foldiers did not defert, but defpifed the enemy, though. 
greatly fuperior in numbers. He tells, ua, moreover, that 
* an Mthuiiaftic fervant of Pontius, in. the town of Silvhint, 
aanounced him victorious, npon the communicated autho- 
rity of. Be llona, bot informed him at the fame time, that 
if he did not btften, the capital would be burnt.- This 
jftAually happened on- the day predicted, which, was the; 
&ith of July. About this time- it was that Marcus Lu- 
eiiliii6j one of Sylla's officer?, who had no more than fla- 
tten cobqrts under his command, found himlelf on the 
point of engaging an enemy who had fifty : though he 
hid the utmoft confidence in the valour of his troops, yet,. 
as many o£ them were without arms, he was doubtful ay 
bout the onfet. While-he was- deliberating about the mat- 
ter, a gentle breeze bore from a neighbouring" fie Mra I quan- - 
tity of flowers Ait fell on- the Ihields and helmets of the 
foldiers, in.fuch a manner that they appeared to he erown- 
fd with> garlands. This circuit) fiance had fuch :an effect 
npon- the so f, that- they, charged the. oneiny with double 
H j. vigour;: 

* There t* no Tuck- mauntiinaa HeptuBum knows. Livy meminn* 
'the hill* of ;ifara neir Capua 

t The ufe that the ancient Roman*, u well ai Greeks, made of en- 
fhuuafm and (uperllltlon, in war partiealarly , wai fo great, and fo frg»- 
o,nent, that it appears to take off much front the idea of their native 
•outage and vair.ur. Tho flighteft cireumftanee. u in the irrrj.ro ha hi si 
imUnce inferred to, of a .p reternatara] kind, or bearing the leait Oia- 
dowbf a religiom ceremony, would animate them to thofe eipluirs, 
»hieh, though' a rational' valour wan certainly cjpablr r.f .-fTsainrj;. 
them, without futh influence thej would ■never hare undertaken; 
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vigour and courage, killed eighteen thoofand, anil became 
complete mailers of the field and of the camps. This 
Marcus Lucullus was brother to that Locallus who after- 
wards conquered Mithridates and Tigrabes. 

Sylla (till law himfelf Airrounded with armies and power- 
ful enemies, to whom, he was inferior in point of force, and 
therefore had recourfe to fraud. He made Scipio, one of 
the confute, fome propofals for. an accommodation, upon 
which. many interviews and conferences enftttd. But Sylla 
always finding fome pretence for gaining tiros, was cor- 
rupting Scipio's foldicrs all the while by meant of hit 
own, who were as well pnt&ifed as their general in every 
art of to ii citation. They entered their adversaries camp, 
and, mixing among them, loon gained them over, fome by 
money, fome by fair promifes, and others by the moil in- 
finuating adulation. At laft Sylla advancing to their en- 
trenchments with twenty cohorts, Scipio 'j men faluted 
them as fellow foldi « rs, and came out and joined them ; 
fo that Scipio was left alone in his tent, where' he was ta- 
ken, but immediately after difmined in fafety. Tbefe 
twenty cohorts were Syila's decoy-birds, by which he 
drew forty more into hi* net, and then brought them all 
together into hi* camp.. On this occafion Carho is report 
. ed to have faid, that in Sylla he had to contend both with 
a fox and a lion, but the fox gave him the molt trouble. . 

The year following, young Mariiis being confuh and at 
the head of fourfcore cohorts,, gave Sylla the challenge. 
Sylla was very ready to accept it that day in particular, on: 
account of a dream he had the night before. He thought 
he faw old Marrus, who. hid now been long"dead, iidviling 
his fon to beware of the eafuing day, as big with mifcbiet 
in him. This made Sylla impatient for the combat. The 
firftftephe took towards it was to fend for Dolabella, who 
had encamped at fome diftance.. The enemy had blocked 
up the roads ; and Syila's troops were much handled in 
endeavouring To open them. Befides, a violent rain hap- 
pened to fall, and flill more incommoded "them in then- 
work. Hereupon the officers went and entreated Sylla to 
defer the battle till another day, (bowing him how his men 
were beaten out with fatigue, and feared upon the ground 
with their fliields under them. Sylla yielded to their argu- 
ments, though with great reluflar.ee, and gave them orders 
to entrench themfelves. 

The* 
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They were juft begun to put tbofe orders in execution, 
when Msiius rode boldly up in hopes of finding them dil- 
pcrfcd and in great diforder. Fortune feized this moment 
for accomplifhing Sylla's dream. His toldiers, fired Kith 
• indignation, left their work, ituck their pikes in the trench, 
and with drawn f words and loud fhouts ran to the charge. 
The enemy made but a flight refiiian.ee ; they were routed, 
and vail numbers flain in their flight. Marius himfelf fled 
to Praenefte, where he found the gates Ihut ; but a rope was 
let down, to which he fattened himfelf, and fo he was taken -, 
up over the wall. 

Some authors, indeed, write, and among the red Fenef- 
' talis, that Marius faw nothing of the battle, but that, being 
opprefled with watching and fatigue, he laid himfelf down 
-in a iliade, after the lignal was given, and -was not waked 
without difficulty when all was loft. Sylla fays, he loft 
only three and twenty men in this battle, though jie killed 
ten thoulaud of the enemy, and took eight thoufand pri- 
■foners. He was equally fuccefsful with refpeel to his lieu- 
tenants, Pornpey, Craffus, frletellus, St'rvilius, who, without 
any mitcarriage at all, of with none of any confequence, 
defeated great and powerful armies ; infomuch that Carbo, 
who was the chief Aipport of the oppofite party, Hole out 

■ of his camp by night, and palled over into Africa. 

The lafl conflict Sylla had was with Telefinus the Sam- 
nite, who. entered the lifts like a frefli champion againft 
one that was weary, and was near throwing him at the 

■ »ery gates of Rome. Telefinus had collected a great bo- 
dy of forces, with the afliftance of a Lucanian named Lam- - 
gonitis, and was haftentng to the relief of Marius, who was 

■ befieged in Prsenefte. But he got intelligence that Sylla 
and Pompey were advancing agsinft him by long marches, 
the -one to take htm', in front,- and the other in tear, and 
that he was -in the utmoft danger of being hemmed in both- 

> before and behind. In this cafe, like a man of great abi- 
lities and experience -of the moft critical kind, he decamp- 
ed by night, and .marched with his whole army directly 
towards Rome; which was in fo unguarded a condition,. 
that he might have entered it without difficulty. But he 
flopped when be was only ten furlongs from theColline 
gate, and contented himfelf with paffing the night before 
the wans, greatly encouraged and elevated at the thought, 
of having outdone fo many great commanders in point-of 
generalihi p. . ' 

U-6 . '*-°oSKdj . _ 
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Early next morning, the young, nobility mounted their 
holies, and fell up.on him. He defeated them, and killed 
■ considerable number ; among the reft fell Appius Clan, 
dius, a young man of fpirit, and of one of the moft illuf- 
trious families in Rome. The city was now full of terror 
and confufion. The women ran about rfcftftreets, bewail- 
ing thcmfrlves, as if it was juft going to be taken by a& 
fault, when Balbus, who was lent before by Sylla, appear- 
ed advancing at full fpeed with feven hundred horfe. He 
flopped juft long enough to give- his hortes time to cool, 
and then bridled, them again, and proceeded to keep the 
enemy in play. 

In the mean time Sylla made his appearance ; and having 
caufed his firft ranks to take a fpeedy refreshment, be be- 
gan to put them in order of battle. Dolabella and Tor- 
quatus preffcti him to wait fome time, and not lead his 
men in that fatigued condition to an engagement that malt 
prove decifive ; for he had not now to do with Carbo and 
Marius, but with Samnites and Lucanians, the moft inve- 
terate enemies to the Roman name. However, he over- 
ruled their motion, and ordered the trumpets to found to 
the charge, though it was now fe late as the tenth hour 
of the -day. There was no battle during the whole war 
fought with fuch obftinacy as this. The right wing, con- 
manded by Craffus, had greatly the advantage, but the left 
was much diftreffed, and began to give way. . Sylla made 
up to its afiiftance. He rode a white hoife of uncommon 
fpirit and fwiftuefs ; and two of the enemy, knowing him 
by it, levelled their fpears at him. He himfelf perceived 
it not, but his groom did, and with a fudden blh made the 
horfe fpring forward, fo that the fpears only grazed his 
tail, and fixed themfelvet in the ground. It is laid, that 
in all his battles he wore in his boiom a (mall golden image 
of Apollo, which he brought from Delphi. On this occs- 
fion he * kified it with particular devotion, and addreBed 
it in theft terms : V O Pythian Apollo, who haft condud- 
" ed the fortunate Cornelius Sylla through fo many en- 
" gagements with honour, when thou haft brought him to 
" the threihold of his country, wilt thou let him fall there 
" inglorious by the hands of his own citiaens ?" ■ 

■ .: After 
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After this aft of devotion, Sylla endeavoured to rally hi* 
men :. fome be entreated, fome he threatened, and Others 
he forced back to the charge. But at length his whole left 
wing was routed, and he was obliged to mix with the fugi- 
tives to regain bis camp, after having loft many of his 
friends of the high eft diftinclion. A good number, too, of ■ 
thole who came out of the city to fee the' battle, were trod- 
den under toot, and perifhed. Nay, Rome itfelf was thought 
to be absolutely loft ; and the fiege of Prsenefle, where Ma- 
riu* had taken up his quarters, near being railed. For after 
the defeat, many of the fugitives repaired thither, and de* 
fired Lucretius Ofclla, who had the direction of the fiege, 
to quit it immediately, becaufe (they laid) Sylla was (lain, 
and his enemies mailers of Rome. 

But the fame evening, when it was quite dark, there 
came perfons to Sylla's camp, on the part of Craffus, to 
. defirc refrefhments for him and bis foldiers. For he had 
defeated the enemy, and purfued them to Antemna, where 
he was fat' down to befiege them. Along with this news, 
Sylla was informed, that the greatcft part of the enemy was 
cut off in the action. As foon, therefore, as it was day, 
he repaired to Antemna. There three thoufand of the 
.other faction feut deputies to him to intercede for mercy ; 
and he protaifed them impunity, on Condition that they 
would' come to him after fome notable ftroke again!! the 
' reft of his enemies.' Confiding in this honour, they fell 
'upon another corps, and thus many of them were (lain 
'by the- hands of their fellow -foldiers. Sylla, however, col- 
lected thefe, and what was left of the others, to the num- 
ber of fix thoufand, 'ioto the Circus ', and, at the fame time, 
aflembled the feuatc in the temple of -Bellow. The mo- 
ment he began his harangue, his foldiers, as they had been 
ordered;- fell'itspou thole fix'thoufcnd poor wretches, and 
cut them in 'pieces. ■ The cry of -filch a number of people 
tmaflacred' )■> *:place of <nb= great extent, as may well be 
.imagined, was very! dreadful. -Tb*< fenators were ftruck 
with aftonSlhiaem.' But he, with a firm and unaltered 
countenance, continuing hisdifceurfe, ''Bade them attend 
" to what be was faying, and not trouble themfelves about 
" what was doing without ; for the-fioife they heard, came 
"* only from fome malefactors, whom he bad ordered to be 
" ehaftiled." 

It 

- 
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It was evident from hence, to the leatt difcerning among 
tie Romans, that they were not delivered from tyranny! 
they- had only changed their tyrant. Marius, indeed, 
from the tirii,. was of a hardi and fevere difpofition ; and 
power did not produce, it Only added to his .cruelty.. Bat 

' Sylla, at the beginning, bore prolperity with greaturoileia- 
tion ; though he feemed mpre'attaclied. to the patricians, 
it was thought he would protect the rights of the people ; 
he had loved (o laugh from his youth, and had been ft> 
companionate, that he often melted into tears. This change 
in him, therefore, could not but cait a blcmilh upon power. 
On his account, it was believed, that high honours and 
fortunes will not ruffe r men's manners to remain-in their 
original fimplici'ty, but that it begets in them infolence, 
arrogance, and inhumanity.. Whether power de>es really 
produce fuch a change of difpofition, or whether it only 
difplays the native badnefs of the heart, belongs, however, 
to another department of letters to inquire. 

Sylla now turning himfelf to kill and .to deftroy, filled 
the city with matTacres, which had neither number nor 
bounds. He even gave up many perfons, againft whom he 
had no complaint, to the private revenge of his creature*. 

. At lad, one of the young nobility, named Cams Metellut, 
ventured to put thefe questions to him in the fenate i' 
" .Tell us, Sylla, when we Shall have an end of our cala- 
" mities ? How far thou wilt proceed, and when we may 
" hope thou wilt (lop ? We aflt thee not to fpare thofc 
" whom thoa hail marked out for punishment, but we alk 
" an exemption from anxiety for thole whom thou hair dr> 
" termined to fave." Sylla .faid, " He did not yet know 
" whom he mould fave." " Then," replied Mctellus, 
" let us know whom thou intended to deftroy ;■'* and SylU 
anfwered, " He would do it.'' Some, indeed, afcribe the 
lad reply to Aundius, one of Sylla's flatterers* 

Immediately upon this, lie profcribed eighty citirensj 
without confulting any of .the magidrates in the leafl. 
And as the public exprefled their indignation at this, the 
fecond day after'he profcribed two hundred and twenty 
more, and as many on the third. Then he told the people 
from the roflrum, " He had now profcribed all that he 
" remembered ; and fuch as he had forgot, mull come into 
'* lame future profcription.'' Death was the punifiiment 

he 
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fk ordained for any one .who ihould harboar or fave a per. 
foil profcribtd, without excepting a brother, a foil, or a pa- 
rent. . Such was to be the reward of humanity ! But two ■ 
talents were to be the reward of murder, whether it were 
a Have that killed hisraftfter, or * fon Us father. Th« mutt 
urrjuit circumitance, however of all, itemed to be, that he 
declared the ions and gtandibos of profciibed peribas infa- 
moil*, and coufifcated their goods. 

The Hits were put up not only at Rome, but in all the . 
cities of Italy. Neither, temple of the gods, nor paternal. 

' dwelling, nor hearth of hofpitality, was any protection 
-againit murder. ■ Huibandfi were difpatched in the bofoms. 
of their wives, and ions in thofe of their mothers. And 
the facriSces to refentmenl and revenge, were nothing to 
thofe who fell on account of their wealth. So that it was- 
« ooramon flying among the ruffians, " His fine Louie was - 
." the death of fuch a one, his gardens of another, and his 
" hot-baths of a third." Quint us Amelias, a quiet man, 
who thought he could have no ihare in thefe roifeiies, but: 
.that which coropailion gave him, came one day into the 
forum, artd, out of curioiity, read the names ,oi the pro- 
scribed. Finding his own, however, among the reft, he 
.cried out, " Wretch that I am, my Alban villa purfues- 
" me .!" and he had not gone far before a iu San came up 

, and killed' him. 

In the mean time, young Marius being, "taken, flew 
■Jiimfelf, Sylh then came to Prsenefte, where at firft he: 
tried the inhabitants, and had them executed, fingly.. But 
.afterwards finding he had not lciiure for fuch formalities,. 
, he collected. them, to the number of twelve thoufand, and 
ordered them to be put to death, excepting only one, who ■ 
had formerly entertained him at his houfe. This man, with 
a noble fpirit, told him, " He would never owe his life to 
" the deitroyer _of his country ;*' and voluntarily mixing . 
with the crowd, he died with his fellow-citizens. The- 
Srangeft, however, of all his proceedings, was that with 
refpeit to Catiline. This wretch had killed his own brother 
during the civil war, and now he deiired Sylla to put hint- 
among the profcribed, as a perfon_ flill alive; which. he 



* He was hot taken ; but 39 be waseudeavouring to tr.akc bis ereape 
bv ilubttTriUKiHis paffage, he found it befit by SylU'sUdi.trSi whcK- 
ujen In oiiicrtti one of Ins Hires to kill IJra, 
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made bo difficulty of doing. Catiline, in return, went and 
killed one Marcus Man us, who was of the oppolite fac- 
tion, brought his head to Sylla, as he fat upon bis tribu- 
nal in the Jorum, and then wafhed his hands in the * luf- 
tral water, at the door of Apollo's temple, which was juft 

Thefe nia fiacres were not the only thing that airlifted the 
Romans. He declared himfelf dictator, reviving that office 
in his own favour, though there* had been no inftance of it 
for an hundred and twenty years. He got- a decree of am- 
Itefty for all he had done : and, as to the future, it inverted 
him with power of life and death, of confifcatjng, of co- 
lonifing, of building or demolifhing cities, of giving or 
taking away kingdoms at his pleafure. He exercifed his 
power in i'uch an infolent and defpotic manner, with regard 
to confifcated goods, that his applications of them from the 
'tribunal were more intolerable than the confjfeations thens- 
■ftlvcs. He gave to hatidforae profti lutes, to harpers, to 
buffoons, and to the moft wicked of his enfranchifed Haves, 
the revenues of whole cities and provinces, and compelled 
-women of condition to marry fome of thofe ruffians. 

He was defirous of an alliance with Pompey tbe Great, 
and made him divorce the wife he bad, in order to hn 
-marrying &milia, the daughter of Scaurus, by his own 
~wife.Met.ella, though he bad to force her From Manios 
Glabiio, by whom the was pregnant. The young lady, 
however, died in chiW-bed, in the boufe of Pompey het 
fecond hufhand. I ' 

Lucretius Off 11a, who had befieged Marius in Prsenefl», ' 
now afpired to the confulfhip, and prepared to foe for iti ■ 
Sylla forbade him to- proceed ; and when be faw, that it 
con6dence of his intereft with tbe people, he appeared, aot- 
witHftanding, jn public, as a- candidate, he fent one- of the 
centurions, who attended him, to difpatch that brave roau, 
while he himfelf fat on bis tribunal in the temple of CaftoT 
and Pollux, and looked down upon the murder. The 
people feized the centurion, and brought him with loud 
complaints before Sylla. He commended (Hence, and told 
them the thing was done, by his order; the centurion, 
therefore,' was to be diiiaiffed immediately. 

About 

* Here it another inflance oF a heathen cutlom; adopted - ' By the Ho- 
RiuiiDi. An exduGnn from the uf« of this holy water was confidered 
by the Greeka as a fort of ejenmrnonieatinn. We-fcul ©ertipnr proH- 
bitiug it to the nwrdereii of l.ajut. Sufboc. Ocdip. Ait. iifc.ii 
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About tliis time he led op his triumph, which was mag- 
nificent fof the difptay of wealth, and of the royal fpoils 
which were a new fpeAacle ; but that which crowned all, 
was the proceffion of the exiles. Some of the molt Uluf- 
liioas and moft powerful of the citizens followed the chariot', 
and called Sy 11a their faviour and father, becaufe by his 
means it was that they returned to their country, end were 
reflored to their wives and children. When the triumph 
was over, he gave an account of his great actions in a fet 
(peech to the people, and was no lefs particular in relating 
the inftances of his good fortune, than tbofe of his valour. 
He even concluded with an order that for the future he 
fhould be called Felix (that is, the fortunate). But in 
writing to the Grecians, and in his anfwers to their appli- 
cations, he took the additional name of Epaphroditus (tbe • 
fmttrite of Venus'). The inicription upon the trophies left 
among us, is," Lucius Cornelius Stlla Epaphkoditus. 
And to the twins which he had by Metella, he gave the 
names of Fauftus and Faufta, which in the Roman lan- 
guage figni&es aujpicious and happy. 

A dill (hunger proof of his placing more confidence fa 
■lis good fortune, than in his achievements, was his laying 
down the diftalorfhip. After he had put an infinite num- 
berof people to death, broke in upon the constitution, and 
changed the form of government, he had the hardinefs to ' 
leave the people fall power to choof'e confab a'gain ; while 
he himfelf, without pretending to any direction of their 
fnffrages, walked about the forum as a private man, and 
jut it in the power of any perfon to take his life. In the 
M election he had the mortification to fee his enemy 
Marcus Lepidus, a bold and 'enterp riling man, declared 
eonful, not by his own intereft, but by that of Poropey, 
who on this occafion exerted himfelf with the people. And 
when he (aw Pompey going off happy in his victory, he 
called him to him," and (aid, " No doubt,' young man, 
" your politics are very excellent, fince you have preferred 
" Lepidus to Catulus, the worft and molt (lupid of men to 
'' -the belt. It is high time to awake and be upon your 
" guard, now you have Itreugthened your adverfary againft 
yourfelf," Sylla fpoke this from fomething like a pro- 
phetic fpirit ; for Lepidus foon acted with the utmoll info- 
lenee, as Pompey 1 * declared enemy. 

Bjlla 

V ....Google 
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Sylla gave the people n magnificent entertainment, ait' 
Recount of his' dedicating the tenths, of 1 his fubftance to 
Hercules. The provisions were To over-abundant, that a 
great quantity was thrown every day into the river ; and 
the wine that was drunk, was forty years old at lead. In 
tie midft of this feaftingj which lafted many days, Metella 
fickenrd and died. As the priefts forbad him to approach 
her, and to have his houfe defiled with mourning, he fent 
her a bill' of divorce, and ordered her to be carried to ano- 
ther houfe while the breath was in her body. His fuper- 
flitjon made him very punctilious, in obferving tbefe laws 
of the priefts ; but by giving into the utmoft profufions, he 
tranfgreffed a law of his own, which limited the cxpence 
of funerals. He broke in upon his own fumptuary law too, 
with refpe& to diet, by palling his tune in tha moll extra- 
Tagant banquets, anddiaving recowfe to debauches to com- 
bat anxiety. 

A few month? after he presented the people with a ihoW 
of gladiators. And as at that time men and women had 
no Teparate places, but i'at promifcuouOy in the theatre, a 
woman of great beatfty, and of One o£ the belt families, 
happened to fit near Sylla. She was the daughter of Mtf- 
fala, and filler to the orator Hortenfias ; her name Valeria.; 
'and Ihe had lately been divorced from her hulband. This 
woman; coming behind Sylla, touched him, and took off 
a little of the nap of his robe, and then returned to. her 
place. Syria looked at her, quite amazed, at her famili- 
arity ; when Ihe faid, " Wonder sot, my lord, at what I 
" have done ; I had only a mind to ihare a little in your 
■". good fortune." Sylla was far from being difpleafed ; 
on the contrary it appeared that he was flattered very agree- 
ably. For he fent to aik her name, and to inquire int« her . 
family and character. Then followed an exchange of a- 
morous regards and fmiks;. which ended in a contra 3 and 
marriage. The lady, perhaps, was not to blame. Sat 
Sylla, though he got a woman of reputation and great ao 
com plilh ments, yet came into the match upon, wrong prin- 
ciples. . Like a youth, he was caught with foft looks, and 
languiftiing airs, things that are wont to excite the lowelt 
of the pafiions. - ■ l 

Yet, notwithftjnding he had married To extraordinary a 
woman, he continued his commerce with ailrefles and fe- 
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Kile muficians, and fat drinking whole days with a parcel 
of buffoons about him. His chief favourites at this time 
•e Rofcius the comedian, Sorex the mimic, and Metro, 
biui who ufed to aft a woman's pact J * * * 

• • * ' • * *. Thefe courfes add- 

ed ftrength to a difteraper, that was but flight at the be- 
ginning ; and for a long time he knew not that he had an 
ab'cefs within him..- This abfeefs corrupted his flclh, and 
turned it all into lice ; fo that, though he had many per- 
fons employed both day and night to .clean him, the pait 
taken away was nothing to that which remained. His 
whole attire, his baths, bis Unions and his food were filled 
with that perpetual flux of vermin and corruption. And. 
though h* bathed mapy tines a day, to cleanfe and purify 
himfelf ; it was in vain. The corruption came on fo faft, 
that it was impartible to overcome it. 

We ace told, that among the ancients, Acaftus, the fori 
ef Pelias, died of this uckncfjs. j and of thofe that coma 
nearer our times, Alcman the poet, Pherecydes the divine, 
Callifthents the OlyWiian. who was kept in clofe prifon, 
■rid Mucins the lawyers And if after theft we may take 
notice of a man who did not diftinguiih himfelf by any 
thing laudable, but was noted another way, it may he men- 
tioned, that the fugitive Have Ejmus, who kindled up the 
Semite war iu Sicily, and was afterwards taken and car- 
ried to Rome, died there of this difeafe. 

Sylla not only fore fa w his death, but has left fotnething' 
relating to it in his writings. He finiflied the twenty- 
iecond book of his Commentaries only two days before be 
.died : and he tells us, that the Chaldeans bad predicted, 
that after a life of glory he. would depart in the height of 
fcis profperity. He farther acquaints us, that his fon who 
died a little before Mete 11 a, appeared to him in a dream, 
drefled in a mean garment, and defired h!m,to bid adieu to 
his cares, and go along with him to his mother Met el la, 
with whom he ihould live with cafe, and enjoy the charms 
of tranquility. He did not, however, withdraw his atten- 
tion from public affairs. It was hut ten days before his 
death that he reconciled the contending parties at *Puteoli, 
and gave them a fet of laws for the. regulation of their police. 
And:. 
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And the very day before he died, upon information that 
the quteftor Granius would not pay what he was indebted 
to the Hate, but waited fat his death to avoid paying it at 
all, be Tent for him into his apartment, planted bis fervahts 
about hi lb, and ordered them to ftrangle him. The vio- 
lence with which he fpoke, {trained him fo much, that the 
impofthume broke, and he voided a vaft quantity of blood. 
His ftrength now failed fall, and, after he had pafled the 
night in great agonies, he expired. He left two young 
children by Metella ; and Valeria, after his death, was 
delivered of a daughter called Pojihuma ; a name given of 
courfe by the Romans to fuch as are born after the death 
of their father. 

Many of Sylla's enemies now combined with Lepidiis, 
to prevent his having the ufual honours of burial. But 
Pompey, though he was fomewhat difpleafed at Sylla, 
becaufe, of all his friends, he had left him only out of hit 
will, in this cafe interpofed his authority j and prevailed 
upon fome by his intereft and entreaties, and on others by 
menaces, to drop their oppofition. Then he conveyed the 
body to Rome, and conducted the whole funeral ; not only 
with fecurity, but with honour. Such was the quantity of 
fpices brought in by the women, that exclufive of thofe 
carried in two hundred and ten great bafitets, a figure of 
Sylla at full length, and of a Jiiior beudes, was made en- 
tirely of cinnamon and the choice!! frankmcenfe. The. 
day happened to be fo cloudy, and the rain was fo much 
expected, that it was about the * ninth hour before the 
corpfe was carried out. However, it was no fooner laid 
upon the pile, than a brifk wind blew, and railed fo ftrong 
a flame, that it was confumed immediately. But after 
the pile was burnt down, and the fire began to die out, 
a great rain fell which lafted till night. So that his good 
fortune continued to the lift, and affifted at his funeral. 
His monument Hands in the campus martins: and they tell 
us he wrote an epitaph for himfelf to this purport, " No 
*' friend ever did me fo much good, or enemy fo much 
" harm, but 1 repaid him with intereft." 



* Three in the afternoon, 
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LYSANDER AND SYLLA COMPARED. 

Ty^E have now gone through the life of Sylla, and wilt 
j proceed to toe comparifon. This, then, Lyfander 

! and be have in common, that they were entirely indebted 
totbemfclves for their rife. But Lyfander has this ad- 
vantage, that the high offices he gained were with the con- 
tent of the people, while the confthution of bis country 
was in a found and healthy Hate ; and that he got nothing 
bj force or by acting againit the laws— 

In risil broili the worlt of men may rife. 

So it was then in Rome. The people were fo corrupt, and 
the it public in fo Sckly a condition, that tyrants fprung 
op an every fide. Nor it it any wonder if Sylla gained the- _ 
t&endant, at a time when wretches like Glaucias and Sa- 
twainus expelled fuch men as Metellus, when the Tons of 
conTols were murdered in the public affemblies, when men 
Supported their feditioiis purpofes with foldiers parchafed 
with money, and laws were enacted with lire and fword and 
erery fpecies of violence *. 

hi fuch a flatc of things, I do not blame the man who 
Tailed himfelf to fupreine power ; all I fay is, that when 
the commonwealth was in fo depraved and defperate a con- 
dition, power was no evidence of merit. But fince the, 
laws and public virtue never fiourifhed more at Sparta, 
{ban when Lyfander was fent upon the higher! and molt 
important commiOions, we may conclude that he was the 
belt among the virtuous, and firlt among the great. Thus 
the one, though be often furrendered the command, had it 
at often restored to him by bis fellow-citizens, becaufe his - 
virtue, which alone has a claim to the prize of honour, 
continued ftill the fame f- The other, after he was once 
appointed general, ufurped the command, and kept in 



* We seed no other (nuances than this to fltow that. a republican 
|McnimeiH will lever do in corrupt times. 

t Wh« kind of tirtue can Plutarch poffibly afcribe to Lyfander ! — 
Unltft be null military virtue — Undoubtedly he was a man of the 
freutlt duplicity of character, of the grea left profaneneft — For he cor- 
'npted the priefta, and proflituted the hunowr of the godi, to gratify 
">• fttfonal euvy and ambition. 
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arms for ten yean, foraetimes ftyling hirofelf conful, fomr- 
times proconful, and fometimcs dictator, but was always 
in reality a tyrant. 

It is true, as me nave obferved above, Lyfander did at- 
tempt a change in the Spartan conllitution, but he took, a 
tnilder and more legal method than Sylla. It was by per- 
flation ", not by arms, he proceeded ; nor did he attempt 
to overturn every thing at oncp. He only wanted to carreS 
the eftablilhment as to kings. And indeed it feetned na- 
tural, thai in a Hate which had the fuprerae direction of 
"Greece, on account of its virtue rather than any other 
fuperiority,, merit mould gain the fceptre. For as the 
-hunter and the jockey do not fo much cwdider the breed, 
as the dog or horfc already bred (for what if the foal (bould 
prove a mule) > fo the politician would entirely mifs htf 
aim, if, inftead of inquiring into life qualities of a' pcrfoa 
for fir ft magiftrate, he looked upon nothing but his f^jaily. 
Thus the Spartans deputed fome of their kings, becaule 
they had not princely talents, bat were pevJbns of no vvortii 
or confequencc. Vice even with high birth, is dishonour- 
able ; and the honour which virtue enjoys, is all her own ; 
family has no (hare in it. 

They were both guilty of injuftice,*but Lyfander^r his 
friends, and Sylla egapijl his. Moft of Lyfander's frauds 
were -committed for his creatures, and it was to advance t« 
'high Rations and abfolute power that he dipped his bauds 
in fo much blood.: whereas Sylla envied Pompey the army, ' 
■and Dolabetla the naval command he had given them ; and 
he attempted to take them away. And when Lucretius 
Ofella after the gr'eateft and moft faithful fervic<s, folici ted 
the confulfhip, he ordered him'to be dif patched before his 
eyes. Terror and difinay feized all the world, when they 
law one of his beft friends thus murdered. 

If we confide r their behaviour with refpeft to riches and 
pleafure, we (hall find the one the prince, and the other 
the tyrant. When the power and authority of Lyfander 
were fo exteniive, he was not guilty^of one afl of iutem- 
.jieranoe or youthful dilTipation. He, if any man, avoided 
the fling of that proverb. Lions within doors, and jbxat 
without. So fober; fo regular, fo worthy of a Spartan, 
was his manner of living. Sylla, on the other hand, 
neither 

■ k was !>y hypocrifr', l>y profane and impious etpeditnts. * 
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«rither let poverty fet bounds to his paflions in his youth, 
nor years in Hs age. But as Saluit fays, while he was 
giving his countrymen laws for the regulation of marriages, 
and for promoting fobriety, he indulged himfelf in adultery 
and ever J ipecies of luft. 

By his debaucheries he fo drained the public treafures, 
llat he was obliged to let many cities in alliance and friend- 
Slip, with Rome, purchafe independence and the privilege 
of being governed only by their own laws; though at the 
lame time he was daily confiscating the richeft and bell 
houfes in Rome. Still more immenft were the iuras he 
fquandered upon his flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or 
, .moderation could be expected in his private gifts, when 
liis heart was dilated with wine, if we do hut attend to one" 
. .-inftince of his behaviour in public ? One day as he was 
1 felling a conliderabie eftate,- which he wanted a friend to 
1 " have at an under- price, another offered more, and the crier 
i .proclaiming the advance, be turned with indignation to the 
people, and faid, ■'■ What outrage and tyranny is this, my 
" friends, that I am not allowed to diipofe of my own fpoils 
"asl pleafe?" 

Far from fuch rapacioufnefs, Lyfander, to the' fpoils he 

/rat his countrymen, added his own {hare. Not that I 

praife him in that : for perhaps he hurt Sparta more effen- 

lially by i the lAoney he brought into it, than Sylla did 

Rome by that which he took from it. I only Mention it 

as a proof of the little regard he had for rfches. It was 

fomcibing very particular, however, that Sylla, while he 

1 abandoned liimfcll to all the profufion of luxury and ex- 

J pence, fliould lirini; the Romans to fobriety ; whereas Ly- 

' Jander lubjccled the Spartans to thofe paflions which he 

■ reflrained in l.imlelf. The former afted worfe than his 

- own Saws d:ri.'!cd, an'd the other brought his people to aft 

I worfe than himfelf : for he filled Sparta with the love of 

I thai which he knew how to defpife. Such they were in 

their political capacity. 

As to military achievements and afls of generalfhip, 
the number of victories, and the dangers he had to combat, 
Sylla is beyond compacifon. Lyfander, indeed, gained 
' two naval victories ; to which we may add his taking of 
Athens ; for, though that affair was not difficult in 'the ex- 
• ecution, it was glorious in its confequences. As to his mif- 
■carriage in Jireoya and at Haliaitus, ill- fortune, perhaps, 
had 
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had fome "concern in it ; but it was principally owing to 
indifcretion j fince he would not wait for the great rein- 
forcement which the king was bringing from Platan, and 
which was upon the point of joining him, but with as ill- 
timed rebutment and ambition marched up to the nails. 
Hence it wad, that he was flain by fome troops of coofidera- 
tion, who failied out to the attack. He fell not as Cleom- 
brot us did at Leu&ra, who was (lain as he was making head 
again (I an impetuous enemy, nor like Cyrus, or Epami- . 
Hondas, who received a mortal wound as he was rallying 
. his men and enfilring to them the viflory. Thefe great 
men died the death of generals and kings. But Lyfander 
threw away his life inglorioufly, like a common foldier or 
defperate adventurer. By his death he (bowed how right 
the ancient Spartans were in not c hoofing to fight againft 
(tone walls, where the bravelt man in the world may be 
killed, I will not fay by an insignificant man. but by » 
child or a woman. So Achilles is faid to have been flain 
by Paris at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, fo 
many pitched battles were won by Sylla, and fo many 
myriads of enemies killed, that it is not eafy to cumber 
them. He took Rome itfelf twice *, and the Pirteus at 
Athens, not by famine, as Lyfander had done, but by af- 
fault, after he had defeated Arch eU us in feveral great bat- 
tles at land, and forced him to take refuge in his fleet. 

It is a material point, too, to confider what generals they 
had to oppofe. I can look upon it as no more than the play 
of children, to have .beaten Antiochus, who was no better 
than Albiciades's pilot, and to have outwitted Philocles the 
Athenian demagogue, 

A man whnfc tongue was Ourpened, not his iWord. 

Mithridates would not have compared them with his groom, I 
nor Marius with one of his liftors. But Sylla had to con- - 
tend with princes, confuls, generals, and tribunes of the 
■ higheft influence and abilities; and, to name but a few of. ■ 
them, who among the Romans was more formidable than 
.Marius ; among the kings, more powerful than Mith- 
ridates ; 01 among -the people of Italy, more warlike tban 

Lampromus, i 

• Wh a ttrrcr military merit he might difplay in ether battlei, he had 
certainly none in the taking of Rome : For it was net guwrallhip, b»' 
ncccGiiy that brought it into hi* hands. 
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Lamponius and Telefinus ? yet SylU bauifhed the 'fiifl, 
fabducd the fecond.and killed the other two. 

What is of more con ft que nee. in my opinion, than any 
thing yet mentioned, is, that Lyfander was fupported in 
all his enterprifes by his friends at home, and owed all his 
fuccefs to their alliilance; whereas Sy Ha, a banilhed man, 
overpowered by 3 faction, at a time when his enemies were 
espelling his wife, deftroying his houfe, and putting his 
friends to death, fought the battles of his country on the 
plains of Bceotia againft armies that could not be numbered, 
and was victorious in her catife. This was not all : Mith- 
ridates ofFered to fecond him with all his power and join, 
him with all his forces againft his enemies at Rome, yet he 
relaxed not the lead of his demands, nor lhowed him the 
lead countenance. He would not fa much as return his 
filutatton, or give him hjs hand, till he promifed,in perfun, 
to relinquish Alia, to deliver up his ihips, and to reltore 
Bithyma and Cappadocia to their refpeclive kings. There 
was nothing in the whole conduct of Sylla more gloriousj 
or that fhowed greater magnanimity. He -preferred the 
public gocid to his own : like a dog of generous breed, he 
kept his hold till his adverfary had given out, and after 
that he turned to revenge his own caufo. 

The different methods they obferved with refpecl to the 
Athenians, contribute not a little to mark their characters. 
Sylla, though they bore arms againft him for MUhridates, 
^fter he had taken their. city, indulged them with their li- 
berty and the privilege of their own laws: I.y fan tier Trowed 
no fort of companion for a people of late fo glorious *vd" 
powerful, but aboliftied the popular government, and fet 
over them the molt cruel and unjuft of tyrants. 

Perhaps, we (hall not be wide of the truth, if we conclude, 
that in the life of Sylla there are more great actions, and in 
Lyfander's. fewer faults ; if we aflign to the Grecian the 
prize of temperance and prudence, and to the Roman that 
of valour and capacity for war. 
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, pERIPOLTAS • the diviner, who condufted king 
* Ophelias and his fubjefls from Theffaly into B'ceotii, 
left a family that nourifhed for many years. Thegreateft 
part of that family dwelt in Chaironea, where they M 
tftabliihed themfelves, after the expulfion of the barbarians. 
But,%s they were of a gallant and martial turn, and never 
fpared themfelves in time of aflion, they fell in the wars 
■with the Medes and the Gauls. There remained only a, 
young orphan, named Damon, and furnamed Peripoltss. 
Damon in beauty of perfon and dignity of mind far ex- 
ceeded all of his age, but he was of a harfh and mWe 
temper, unpolifhed by education. 

He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman officer, 
who wintered with his company in Chaeropea, conceived? 
criminal pailion for him; and, as he found folicitations 
and prefents of no avail, he was preparing to ufe force. 
It fecms, he defpifed our city, fflhofe affairs were then in ■ 
bad iituation, and wliofe fmallnefs and poverty rendered it 
an object of no importance. As Damon dreaded Tome 
violence, and withal was highly provoked at the pafl at- 
tempts, he formed a defign againft the officer's life, and 
drew fome of his comrades into the fcherne. The number 
was but fmall, that the matter might be more private; in 
facl they were no more than fixteeo. One night they 
daubed their faces over with foot, after they had drank 
themfelves vip to a pitch of elevation, and next morning 
fell upon the Roman as he was'facrificing in the market- ; 
$>lace. The moment they had killed him,, and a number 
of thofe that were about him, they fled out of the city. 
All wss now in confufion. The fenate of Chferonea met, 
and condemned the affaftins to death, in order to excufe 
themfelves to the Romans. But as the magiftrates fupped 
together according to cuftom, Damon and his accomplices 
returned in the evening, broke into the town. hall, killed 
every man of them, and then jnade off again. , 

It 

■ Plutarch here introduces an obfeure and dirty ftory.for tke-falu 
*E lalking of the place of bit nativity. 
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It happened that Lucius Lucullus, who was going upon 

I fome expedition, marched that way. He (lopped to make 

' to inquiry into the affair which was quite recent, and found 

that the city wasfo far from being acceffary to the death of 

the Unman officer, that it was a confiderable fufferer itfelf. 

He therefore withdrew the garrifon, and took the foldiers 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in the 
adjacent country, and greatly haraffed the city. The 
Chteroneans endeavoured to decoy him by frequent meflages 
and decrees in his favour : and when they had got him 
among them again, they appointed him roafter of the 
wrelHing-ring ; but foon took opportunity to difpatch him 
as he was anointing himfelf in the bagnio. Our fathers 
tells- us, that for a long time certain fpeclres appeared on 
that fpot, and fad groans were heard ; for which reafon the 
doors of the bagnio were walled up. And to this very day 
thofewholivein that neighbourhood imagine that they fee 
fl/ange fights, and are alirmed with doleful voices. There 
are lb me remains, however, of Damon's family, who live 
moftly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. -Thefe are • called, 
> according to (he JEolic dialcft, j4fhal.imenoi, that is, Soviy- 
faced, on account of their ancefiur's having fmeared his 
face with foot, when he went about the affa (filiation. 

The people of Orcliomenus, who'were neighbours to the 
Chseroneans, having fome prejudice asamft them, hired a 
Roman informer to accufe the city of the murder of thofe 
Who fell by the hands of Damon and his affociates, and to 
profecute it as if it had been an individual. The caufe 
came before the governor of Macedonia, for the Romans 
had not yet fent praetors into Greece ; an'd the perfons em- 
ployed to plead for the city, appealed to the tellimony of 
Lucullus. Upon this, the gov. rnor wrote to Lucullus, who 
gave a true account of the affair, and by that means deli- 
vered Chseronea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their prefervalion, 
ere&ed a marble flatue to Lucullus "in the market-place 
clofe by that of Bacchus. And though many ages are fince 
elapfed, we are of opinion that the obligation e*tends even 
to us. ■ We are perfuaded too, that a reprefentation of the 
- ' I 2 body 

The ^o!ic wii ihe 
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' ' body is not comparable to that of the mind and the maimer?, 
and therefore, in this work of lives compared, mall iui'crt 
his. We (hall, however, always adhere to the truth ; and 
Xiucullus will think, himfelf fufhciently repaid by out per- 
petuating the memory of his actions. He cannot want, la 
return for his true testimony, a falfe and fictitious account 
of himfelf. When a painter has to draw a fine and elegant 
form, which happens to have fome little blemilh, we do not 
want him entirely to pafs over that blemifh, nor yet 10 mark 
it with exaetnefs. The one would fpotl the beauty of the 
picture, and the other deftroy the likenefs. So in our pre- 
fent work, (ince it is very difficult, or rather impoflible, 

' to find any life whatever without its fpots and errors, we 
irtuft fet the good qualities in full light, with all the likened 
of ttuth. But we confider the faults and (tains that proceed 
either from fome fudden paffion, or. from political neceflity, 
rather as defects of virtue, than figns of a bad heart ; and 
for that reafon we (hall cart them a little into ihade, In re- 
verence to human nature, which produces no fpecimen of 
virtue abfalutely pure and perfect. 

When we looked out for one to pot in companion with 
Cimon, Lucullus feemed the propereil perfon. J hey were 
both of a warlike turn, and both diftinguUhed themfelvei 
agaliiit the barbarians. They were mild in their adminif- 
tration ; they reconciled the contending factions in their . 
country. They both gained great victories, and erected 
glorious trophies. No Grecian carried his arms to more 
diltant countries than Cimon, or Roman than .Lucullus. 
Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them ; unlefs we add 
the expeditions of Perfeus again it the ^Ethiopians, Medes 
and Armenians, and that of Jafon againft Colchis. But 
the fcenes of thefe laft actions are laid in fuch very ancient 
times, that we have fome doubt whether the truth could 
reach us. This alfo they have in common, that they left 
t'leir wars unfiniihed ; they both pulled their enemies down, 
b-.it neither of them gave them their death's blow. The 
p.in.ipal mark, however, of likenefs in their charafleis, 
is their affability snd gentlenefs of deportment in doing the 
honours of their houfes, and the magnificence and fplendor 
with which they fumiffied their tables. Perhaps, there are 
fome' other rel'emblances which we pafs over, that may 
<afily be colled from their hiflory itfelf. 

Cimon 
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Cimon was the fun of Miltiades and Hcgefipyla. That 
lady was a Tbracian, and daughter to king Olorus, as it 
Hands recorded in the poems of Archelaus and Melanthius,. 
written in honour of Cimon. So that Thucydides the his- 
torian was his relation, for his father was called Olorus "; 
a name that had been long in the family, and he had gold 
mines in Thrace. Thucydides is faid too, to have been 
killed id t Scapte Hyle, a place in that country. His re- 
mains, however, were brought into Attica, and his monu- 
ment is lhown among thofe of Cimon's family, near the 
tomb of Eipinice After to Cimon. But Thucydides was of 
the ward of Aliraus, and Miltiades of that of Lacias, Mil- 
tiades was condemned to- pay a fine of fifty talents, for 
which lie was thrown into prifbn by the government, and- 
there he died. He left his fon Cimon very young, and his- 
daughter Eipinice was not yet marriageable. 

Cimon, at firfl, was a perfon of no reputation, but cen- 
fured as a diforderly and riotous young man. He was even 
compared to his grandfather Cimon, who for his ftupidity 
was called Coalemos [that k, Idiot). Stefimbrotus the Tha. 
fiari, who was his contemporary, fays, he had no knowledge 
of malic-, or any other accomplishment which was in vogue 
among the Greeks, and' that he had not the lead fpark of 
' (he Attic wit or eloquence j. but that there was a genero- 
Cty and fincerity in his behaviour, which fhowed the com- 
pofition of his foul to be rather of the Peloponnefian kind- 
Like the Hercules of Euripides, he was 

Raugh and unbred, but great on great orciflons. 

and therefore we may well add that article to the account" 
Stefimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accufed of a criminal commerce 
with his % lifter. Eipinice. There are other inftances, in- 
deed, mentioned of El plaice's irregular conduit, particu- 
larly with refpeel to Eolygnotus the painter. Hence it 
I J was, 

OAtgg ti irctTits w 115 re« rev/tin tttapi^anoi in: iitmti- 
p m — s — 

t SnfH Byli Ggnifies a uW full ef Irtniht,. Stephanui (de urb.) 
calli it Scaptefule. 

t Some far Eipinice waa only half fide r to Cimon, and (hat u fuch 
he married her ; ihe hwi of Athens not fobidding him to marry one 
thai «» flfter only by the father's fide. Cornelius Nepos eiprcfsly 
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was, we are told, that when he painted the Trojan women, 
in the portico then called • PlefianaBion, but now Poehlt, 
he drew Elpinice's face in the character of Laodice. Po- 
lygnotus, however, was not a painter by profeflion, nor 
did he receive wages for his work in the portico, but painted 
without reward, to recommend himfrlf to his countrymen. 
So the hiftorians write, as well as the poet Melanthius in 
theie veiits— , 

The temples of the godi, 

The fill cs of heroci and Cccropian halli 
Hii Iibrtal hand adoru'J, 

It is true, there are fome who affert that Elpinicedid not lire 
in a private comnjerce with Cimon, but that (be was pub- 
licly married to him, her poverty preventing her from 
getting a bulband fuitablc to her birth. Afterwards Caliias, 
a. rich Athenian falling in love with her, made a propofal 
to pay the government her father's tint, if (he would give 
him her hand, which condition the agreed to, and, with hit 
brother's confent, became his wife- Still it mull be ac- 
knowledged that Cimon had his attachments to the f«. 
Wituefs his mtilrefles Arifteria of Salami* and one Mneflra, 
on whole account the poet Melanthius jells upon him in his 
elegies. And though he was legally married to Ifodice thi , 
daughter of Euryptolemus the fon of Megacles, yet he wis 
too uxorious while ibe lived,, and at her death he was in- 
confolable, if we may judge from the elegies that wen ; 
addreiTed to him by way of comfort and condolence. Pa- 
ntetiu'i the philofopher thinks Archelaus the phyficianwas i 
author of thofe elegies, and from the times in which he 
flourilhed, the conjefture feems not improbable. 

The reft of Cimon's conduft was great and admirable. 
In courage he was not inferior to Miltiades, nor in prudence 
to Themiltoclcs, and he was confeiTedly an honefler man 
than either of them. He could uot'be fair] to come ihoH 
of them in abilities for war ; and even while he was young 
and without military experience, it is furpriling how much 
. he exceeded them in political viitue. When Themi (lodes, 
upon the invafion of the Medes, advifed the people to quit 
their city and territory, and retire to the (liaits of Salami* 
to try their fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were, 
ailoniflied 

• Diogeoct, SuiiU.i and others, call it peiEaniflwn, 
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aSoniihe d~ at the rafhnefs of the enter prife. But Cimort, 
with a gay air, led the way with his friends through the 
Ceraraicus to (he citadel, carrying a brible in his Ifand to 
dedicate to the gpddefs. This was to ftiow that Athens 
had no need of cavalry, but of marine forces, on the pre- 
fent occafion.' After he had confecrated the bridle, and 
taken down a ihield from the wall, he paid his devotions 
to the goddefs, and then went down to the fea ; by which 
means he infpired numbers with courage to embark. Be- 
tides, as- the poet Ion informs us, he was not unhandfome 
in his perfon, but tall and majertic, and had an abundance 
of hair which curled upon his moulders. He diftingutlhed 
! Urn/elfin fo extraordinary a manner in the battle, that he 
gained not only tht praife, but the hearts -of his coun- 
trymen: infomuch that many joined his train, and ex- 
horted him to think, of defigns and a&ione worthy of thofe 
at Marathon. 

When he applied for a fhare fn the admimft ration, 'the 
people received him with pleafure. By this time they wer« 
weary of Themiftocles, and as they knew Cimon's engaging 
and humane behaviour to their whole body, eonfequent 
upon his natural mildnefs and candour, they promoted him 
to the highelt honours and offices in the (late. Aridides, . 
I the fon of Lyfimachus, contributed not a little to his ad- 
vancement. He faw the goodnefs of his difpofition, and 
fet him up as a rival againit the keennefs and daring fpirit 
of Themiftocles. 

When the- Merles were driven out of Greece, Cimon 
was eleaed admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief 
command at fea, but, acted under the orders of Paufanias 
the Lacedemonian. The firft thing Cimon did, was to 
equip his countrymen in a more commodious manner, and 
to make them much better feamen than the reft. And as 
Paufanias began to treat with the barbarians, and write 
letters to the king, about betraying the fleet to them, in 
confequence of which he treated the allies in a rough and 
haughty ftyle, and foolifhly gave into many unneceffary 
and oppreflive afts of authority ; Cimon, on the other 
hand, liftened to the complaints of the injured with fo 
much gentlenefs and humanity, that he infenfibly gained 
the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind and 
obliging manners. For the greateft part of the "allies, no 
longer able to bear the & verity and pride of Paufanias, put 
I 4 themfelves 
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thernfelves under the direction of Cimon and Ariftides. At 
the fame time they wrote to the tpberi, to defire them to 
reeal Pauianias by whom Sparta was fo difhonoured, and 
all Greece was fo much difcompofed. 

It is related, that when Paufanias was at Byzantium, lie 
call his eyes upon a young virgin named Cleonice, of a 
noble family there, and infilled on having her for a raif- 
trefs. The parents, intimidated by his power, were under 
the hard neceffity of giving up their daughter. The young 
woman begged that the light might be taken out of his 
apartment, that fhe might go to his bed in fecrecy and 
filence. When (lie entered he was afleep, and (he unfor- 
tunately Humbled upon the candleftick, and threw it down. 
The noilie waked him luddenly, and he, in his confuGon, 
thinking it was an enemy coming to aSaffinate him, ua- 
fhealbed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged it into tht 
virgin's heart. After this be could never rell. Her image 
appeared to him every night, and with a menacing tone : 
repeated this heroic verfe— 

Go to the late which pride and lad prepare ! 

The allies, highly ineenfed at this infamous aS ion, joined 
Cimon to befiege him in Byzantium. But he found -means 
toefcapetben.ee; and, as he was flill haunted by the fpeflre, 
be is faid to have applied to a temple at * Hcraclea where 
the manes of the dead were confulted. There he invoked 
the fpirit of Cleonice -f , and entreated her pardon. She \ 
appeared, and told him, *' He would foon be delivered 
" from all his troubles, after his return to Sparta :." in 
which, it feems, bis _t death was enigmatically foretold. , 
Thefe particulars we have from many hi Adrians, 
* All the confederates had now put themfelvc* under the 
conduct of Cimon, and be failed with then to Thrace, 
upon intelligence that fame of the mod honourable of the - 
Perfisw, 

• Heraclea was a plaee near Olympia. Paufeniit applied to the 
nccroihanceri there called Pfychagogi whofe office it Ml to ca|l up 
departed fpiriti. 

-f Thin we rind that it vu a eufiom in the Piean, u will » in toe 
Hebrew theology, tn conjure up the fpiiitsot the deid, and thai the 
wi'th uf Endnr waa Dot the only witch in the world, 

$ The LwetUmoTuam laying ref<>lm.-d tu feizc him, he fled for re- 
fuge to i temple of Minerva called Ubaiciuna. There they fliuthun 
up and flurvcd him. 
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Fcrflans, and of the king's relations, had feixeel the city of 
■ Eioo upon the river Strymon, and greatly haraffed the 
Greeks in that neighbourhood. Cimon engaged and de- 
feated the Perfian forces, and then thut them up in the 
town. After this, he diflodged the Thracians above the 
Strympn, who had ufed to fupply the town with provi- 
nces, and kept fo ilrid a guard over the country, that do 
convoys could efcape him. By this means the place was 
reduced to fucb. extremity, that Bates the king's general. 
In abfolute defpair, let fire to it, ami fo periihed there with 
bis friends and all his fubilancc. 

la confequence of this, Cimon became mailer of the 
town ; but there was no advantage to be reaped from it 
worth mentioning, becaufe the barbarians had deftjoyed- 
»U by fire. The country- about it, however, was very 
beautiful and fertile, and that he fettled with Athenians. 
For this reafon the people of Athens permitted him to 
ae& there three marble Hernut, which had the following^ 
ttferiptions i. 

Where StrymOD wtlh hii Diver warci 

The lofty lowers of Ei«n Uvea, 

The haplefs Mede, with famine prclj'd, . 

The force of Grecian ainu cun Icla'd. 

Let hinr, who, bora in diftant day}, 
- Brholdi thefe monumentt of praife— 
Theft forms that valour's gtnry fa»e — 
And fee how Athens crowns the brave,. 
Fer honour feel the patriot-figh, 
Aud for his country learn to die. 

Afar to Phrygia'i fated land >, 

When Mr.eilhcm leadi lib Atlie baud). 
Behold! he bear* inHomer llill 
The palm or military fkill, 
lottery age, on every call, 
'Tia thai the font of Athens boaft ! 

Though Cimon's name does not appear in any of 'the ft in»- 
fc nations, yet his cotemporaries considered them as the 
bigheft pitch of honour. For neither The reilt odes nor: 
Miltiades were favoured with any thing of that kind. 
Nay_, when the latter afked only for a crown of olive,. - 
Xy Soeharc*' 

Gooslc 
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Sochares of the ward of Decelea flood up in the midft'of 
(he affembly,„and fpoke againft it, in terms that were not 
candid indeed, but agreeable to the people. He faid, 
" Miltiades, when you mall fight the barbarians and con- 
quer alone, then a Ik to have honours paid you alone." 
What was it then that induced them to give the preference 
fo greatly to this action of Cimon ? Was it not that under 
the otfier gpne.rals they fought for their lives and exiftenes 
as a people, but nnder bira they were able to diftrefs thtir 
'enemies, by carrying war into the countries where they 
had eflablillied tbemfelves, and by colonizing Eion and 
Amphipolis > They planted a "colony * too in the ifle of 
Soyros, which was reduced by Cimon on the occafion I am 
going to mention. Th^ Dolopes, who then held it, paid 
no attention to agriculture. They had fo long been ad- 
dicted to piracy, that at laft they fpared not even the mer- 
chants and ((rangers who eame into their ports, but in that 
. of Ctefium plundered fome Theflalians who came to traffic 
with them, and put them in prifon. Thefe prifonen, 
however, found means to efcape, and went and lodged an 
impeachment againft the place before the Amphic*tyons 
(who commanded the whole ifland, to make reftitution.) 
Thofe who had no concern in the robbery, were unwilling 
to pay any thing, and, inftead of that, called upon the per- 
fons who committed it, and had the goods in their hands, 
to make fatisfaftron; But thefe pirates, apprehenfive o£ 
the confequence, fent. to invite Cimon to come with bis 
ftiips and take the town, which they promised "to. deliver 
Up to him. lit purfuance of this, Cimon took the ifland,. 
expelled the JJolones, and cleared the JEgtzn fea of cor- 
ftirs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero Therein* 
the fon of jftgeus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and. 
was there treacheroully killed by king Lycomedes, who 
entertained fome fufpieion of him. And, as there was an- 
+ oracle which had enjoined the Athenians to bring back 
his remains, and to honour him as a demigod, Ciraon fet 
hiinlelf to learch for hit tomb. This was no eafv under- 
taking j for the people of Scyros had all along refilled tD 
declare 

* Thil happened about ihe beginning ofLhe feventy-feTenth Olyin- 
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declare where he lay, or to differ any fcarch for his bones. 
At laft, with much pains and inquiry, he difcoveied the re- 
pofitory, and put his remains, let off with all imaginable 
magnificence, on board his own galley, and carried them 
to the ancient Teat of that hero, almoft * four hundred years 
after he had left it. 

Nothing could give the people more pleafure than this 
event. To commemorate it, they inllituted games, in 
which the tragic poets were to try their Ik-ill ; and the dif- 
pute was very remarkable. Sophocles, then a young man, 
brought his firlt piece upon the theatre j and Aphepfion, 
the archotiy perceiving that the audience were not unpreju- 
diced, did not appoint the judges, by lot in the ufual man- 
ner. . The method he took was this : When Cimon and 
his officers had entered the theatre, and made the due liba- 
tions to the god who prefided over the games, the archon 
would not fuller them to retire, but obliged them to lit down 
andfelefi ten judges upon oath, one out of each tribe.- The 
dignity, of the -judges caufed an extraordinary emulation 
a an>ng the acfors. Sophocles gained the prize ; at which 
iEfchylus was fo much grieved and difconcerted; that he 
could not bear to ftay much longer in Athens, but in anger 
retired fo Sicily, where he died, and was buried near pela. 
Ion' tells us, that whefi he was very young, and-lately 
come from Chios to Athens, he flipped at Laomedons, with 
Cimon. After fupper, when the libations were over, Cimon 
was defired to fing, and he did it fo agreeably, that the com- 
pany preferred him in point of politenefs to Themirtocles. 
For he, on a like occasion, faid, " He had not learned to 
" fing, or- play upon the harp ; but he knew how to taife 
" a fmall city to wealth and greatnefs." The converfation 
afterwards turned upon the aSions of Cimon ; and each of 
the guefts dwelt upon fuch as appeared to him the molt 
confideraiile :' he, for his part', mentioned only this, which 
he looked upon as the raoil artful expedient he had made 
ufe of. A great number of barbarians were made prilbners 
in Seftos and at Byzantium ; and the allies defired Cimon 
to make a divifion of the booty. Cimon placed the pri- 
foners o^uite naked on one fide, and all their ornaments oa 
the other. The allies complained the {hares were not 
I 6 equal; 
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equal; whereupon he bade them take which patt they 
pleafed, alluring them th^t the Athenians would be fatis- 
tied 'with that they left. Herophytus the Samian advifed 
them to make choice of the Perfian fpoils, and of couric 
tht Perfian captives fell to the ihare of the Athenians. 
For the prefent, Cimon was ridiculed Id private fot the 
diviiion he had made ; becaufe the allies had chains of 
gold, rich collars and bracelets, and robes of fcarlet and 
purple to Ihow, while the Athenians had nothing but ■ 
parcel of naked Daves, and thole very unfit for labour, 
liut a little after, the friends and relations of the prifoner) 
came down from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave. large funis 
for their ranfom. So that Cimon with the money pur. 
chafed four months provisions for his (hips, and fent a quan- 
tity of gold belides to the Athenian treafury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune ; and 
what he had gained glorioufly in the war from the enemy, 
he laid out with as much reputation upon his fellow-citizens. 
He ordered the fences of his fields and gardens to be thrown 
down, that firangeis, as well as his own countrymen, might 
freely partake of his fruit. He had a tappet provided al his 
houfe every day, in which the dimes were . plain, but fiif- 
(k-ient for a multitude of guefls. Every poor citizen re- 
paired to it at pleafure, and had his diet without care or 
trouble ; by which means he was enabled to give proper 
attention to public affairs. Arillotlc, indeed, fays, this 
fupper was not provided for all the citizens in general, 
but only for thole of his own tribe, which was that of 
Lacia *. 

When he walked out, he ufed to have a retinue of young 
men well clothed ; and if he happened to meet an aged 
citizen in a mean drefs, he ordered fome one of them to 
change clothes with him. This was great and noble. But 
belide this, the fame attendants carried with them a quantity 
of money, and when they, met in the market-place with 
any ncceflitous perfon of tolerable appearance, they took 
rare to flip fome pieces into his hand as privately as poflible. 
Cratinus, the comic writer, fecms to have referred to thefe 
circumltances in one of his pieces, entitled Archilochi. 

JLven 

• Cimon'i ward bring arterw_rd> called Oeneii, it rr.nfi he recon. 
riled with this pi.icc from Slcphinus, who ItHi si, Laiitin mi tff 

,<../«. wo™*. 
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Even. I Metrobiui, though a ferivener, hoped 

To pafs a cheerful and a fleck old-age, 
A'nd live io my lad hour at Ciroon. t>ble ; 
Cfmnn 1 the Lett and nobletb of the Greeks ! 
Whufe wide -Cy read bounty vied with that of heaven '. 
But ah ! he'i gone before me ! 

Gorgias the Leant ine gives him this character, " He g«t 
" riches to ufe them, and ufed them lb as to be honoured 
" on their account." And Critias, one of the thirty ty- 
rants, in his elegies, thui exprefles the utmoft extent of bis 
wiihes. 



Lichas the Lacedemonian, Me know, gained a great name 

among the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining tt rangers 
ffbo came to fee the public excrciles of the Spat tan youth. 
But the laagnificevice of Cimon exceeded even the ancient 
hofpitality and bounty of the Athenians. They indeed 
taught the Greeks to fow bread-corn, to avail themfelvcs of 
the ufe of wells, and of the benefit of fire : in thefe things 
they juitly glory, but Cimon's houfe was a kind of com- 
mon-hall for all the people ; the firlt fruits of his lands were 
theirs ; whatever the feafens produced of excellent and 
agreeable, they freely gathered ; nor were {hangers in the 
leail debarred from them : fo that he in fome meafure re- 
vived the community of goods, which prevailed in the n ign 
of Saturn, and which the poets tell us fo much of. t'hofc 
who malevolently afcribed this liberality of his to a delire 
of Battering and courting the people, were refuted by the 
reit of his conduct, in which he favoured the nobility, and 
inclined to the conftitutign and cuftom of Lacedemon. 
WhenThemiftocles wanted to raife the power and privileges 
of the commons too high, ha joined Ariftidcs to oppofe 
him. In like manner he oppofed Rphialtes who. to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the people attempted to abolith the court 
of Areopagus. He faw all pcrfons concerned in the a d mi- 
ni fl rat ion, except AriUides and Ephialtes, pillaging the pub- 
lic, yet he kept his own hands clean, and in all liis ipeeches 
and actions continued to the lail perfectly difinteteft ed. One 
in fiance 

* Senpas, a rich Theflalian, ii mentioned in the life of Oato. 
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inltance of this they give us "in his behaviour to RbttfacK, 

a barbarian who had' revolted from the king of Perfia,aBd 
was come to Athens with great treafuies. This man finding 
himfelf harafled by informers there, applied to Cimon for 
his protection ; and, to gain' his favour, placed two cups, 
the one full of gold, and the other of filver darics, in his 
an tic ham be r. Cimon, calling his eye upon them, fmikd, 
and aiked him, " Whether he ihould choofe to have him 
" his mercenary or bit friend ?" " My friend undoubted- 
" ly," faid the barbarian. " Go then," faid Cimon, " ami 
" take thefc things back with you ; for if 1 be your friend, 
"■ your money will be mine whenever I have occafion for 

About this time, the allies, though they paid their con- 
tributions, began to fcruple the furnifhing of (hips and 
men. They wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war, and 
to till the ground in quiet and tranquillity, particularly at 
the barbarians kept at home, and gave them no difturbanct. 
The other Athenian generals took every method to compel 
them to make good their quota, and by profecutioas and 
fines rendered the Athenian government oppreflive and in- 
vidious. But Cimon took a different courfe, when he had 
the command-. He ufed no compulfion- to any Grecian; 
he took money and fhiys unmanned of fuch as did not 
choofe to ferve in perfon ; and thus- fuffered them to be led 
.by the charms of eafe to dome/lie employments, to hus- 
bandry and manufactures : fo that of a warlike people, they' 
became, through an inglorious attachment to luxury and' 
pleafure, quite unfit for any thing in the military depart- 
ment. On the other hand, he made all the Athenians in 
their turns- ferve on board his (hips, -and kept them in cotf- 
tinual exercife; By thefe means he extended the Athenian 
dominion over the allies, who were all the while-paying him 
for it. The Athenians were always upon one expedition 
or other, had their weapons for ever in their hands, and 
-were trained up to every fatigue of fervice ; hence it was 
that the allies learned to fear and flatter them, and inilead 
of being their fellow-foldiers as formerly, infenfibly be^ 
came their tributaries and fubjefls. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the great king more than Cime-n. Not Satisfied with 
driving him out of Greece, he purfued his footftepS, ana* 
without Suffering him to take breath, ravaged and laid vi-alte 
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feme parts of his dominions, and drew over others to the 
Grecian league ; infomuch that in all Afia, from Ionia to 
Pamphylia, there was not s Perfian ftandard to be Teen. 

As foon as he was informed that the king's' fleets and ar- 
mies lay upon the Pamphyliancoafts, he wanted to intimi- 
date (hero in fuch a manner that they Humid never more 
venture beyond the Chelidonian illes. For thispurpofe he 
let fml from Cnidus and Tii opium with a fleet of two hun- 
dred gallies, which Themiftocles had, in their firft con- 
ftruchon, made light and fit to,tum with the utmofl agility.. 
Cimon widened them, and joined a platform to the deck of 
j each, that there might in time of aftion be room for a 
greater number of combatants. When he arrived at Pha- 
felis, which was inhabited by Greeks, but would neither 
receive his fleet, nor revolt from the king, he ravaged their 
territories, and advanced to aflault their walls. Hereupon, 
the Chians who were among his forces, having of old had- 
a friendfhip for the people of Phafelis, on one fide endea- 
voured to pacify Cimon, and on the other addrefled them- 
felves to the townfmen, by letters faftened to arrows whioh 
drey fhot over the walls. At length they reconciled the 
two parties ; the conditions were that the Phafelhesfhould; 
pay dawn tea talents, and fhould follow Cimon's ftandareU 
againtt the barbarians.' 

Ephorus fays, Tit hraufles commanded the king's fleet,, 
and I'herendates his land-forces ; but Calliiihenes will have: 
it, that Ariomandes the fon of Gobryas was at the head of 
the Perfians. He tells us farther, that he lay at anchor in- 
the river Kurymedon, and did not yet chooie to come to an; 
■ngagement with the Greeks, becaufe he expected a rein- 
forcement of eighty Phoenician lhips from Cyprus. Oh; 
the other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent that junction,, 
and thereff>r,e failed with n refolution to compel the Perfian* 
to fight, if they declined it. I o avoid it, they pulhed up 
the river. But when Cimon came up, they attempted to 
make head aga^nft him; with fix. hundred fhips, . according to° 
Phancdemus, or, as Ephorus writes, with three hundred^ 
and fifty. They performed, however, nothing worthy of 
fuch a rleet, but prefently made for land. The foretnoll 
got on fliore, and efcaped to the army which was drawn up 
hard by. The Greeks laid hold on the reft, and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their fhips. A certain proof 
that the Perfian fleet was very numerous, is, that though 
Many in all probability got away, and many others were 
deflroyed, 
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deitroyed, yet the Athenians toot no lefs than two liuir- 
,.dred veffels. 

The barbarian land-forces advanced clofe to the fea: bat 
it appeared to Ciraon an arduous undertaking to make good, 
his landing by dint of Iword, and with his troops who were 
fatigued with the late action to engage thole that were quite 
frelh and many times their number. Notwithstanding this, 
he fan the courage and fpirits of hit men elevated with 
their late victory, and that they were very defirous to be 
led again it the enemy. He therefore difembarked his hea- 
vy-armed infantry, yet warm from the late action. They 
rufhed forward with loud Ihouts, and the Pernan* flood and 
received them with a good countenance, A lharp conriict: 
enfued, in which the braveft and moil diitinguiihed among 
the Athenians were flain. At hit with much difficulty the 
barbarians were put to the rout : many were killed, and 
many others taken, together with their pavilions full of all 
manner of rich fpoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two- 
prizes in one day, and by thefe two actions outdid the 
victory of Salamis at Tea, and of flatiea at land. He 
added, however, a new trophy to his victories. Upon in. 
telligence that the eighty Phoenician gallies, which were 
not in the battle, were arrived at "Hydrus, he Lteered thit 
way as fail as poffible. They had not received any cer- 
tain account of the forces to whofe afiiilance they were 
"going ; and, as this fa (pence much intimidated them, they 
were eafily defeated, with the kiis of all their ihips and- 
moll of their men. 

Thefe events i'o humbled the king of Pcrlia, that he came 
into that famous peace, which limited him to the diftance 
of a day's + journey on horfeback from the Grecian fe»; 
and by which he engaged that none of his gal ties or other 
(hips of war ihould ever come within the Cyanean and 
Chclidonian iiles. Calliflhenes, indeed, denies that the 
king agreed to thefe conditions ; but he allows that bis- 
fubfequent 

* As no f:ich place at Hydros ii to be found, Luhinin think! we- 
Ihould read Sydra, which was a maritime town of Ci.icia. Dicur-" 
propofei to read KydtuDa, which wat one of the Cyctadea Bat,: 
[wrhapt, Hydrm it only a corruption, of Cyprus. ; for Polycnus (I •)■ 
tells ii., Cimon failed thither immediately after h<> twofold vi&oiy- 
And he adds, that he went difguifed in a Prrfiiii drcls, which malt b* 
with a view to lake in the Phcenician galiici. 

| l : 'aur hundred furlongs. 
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fubfequent behaviour was equivalent to fuch an agreement. 
For bis fears, confequcut upon that defeat, made him retire 
fo far from Greece, that Pericles, with fifty {hips, and 
EpbJaltcs with no more than thirty, failed beyond the 
Chelidoniaa rocks, without meeting with any fleet of the 
barbarians. However, in the collection of Athenian de- 
crees, made by Crate rus, there is a copy of the articles of 
this peace, which ate in fubftance the fame as we have re- 
lated them. We are told alfo, that the Athenians built as 
altar to peace on this occafion, and that they paid particular 
honours to Caltias, who negociated the treaty. So much 
was raifed from the fale of the fpoils, that, befide what wk 
referved for other occaGons, the people had money enough 
to build the wall on the fouth fide of the citadel. Nay, 
fuch was the treafure this expedition afforded, that by it 
were laid the foundations of the long walls called Legs j 
they were not fin i filed, indeed, till. fame time after. And as 
the place where they were to be erected was marlhy and full 
of water, Cimon, at his own ezpence, had the bottom fe- 
cured, by ramming down large Hones, and binding them 
with gravel. He, too, firit adorned the city with tbofe ele- 
gant and noble .places for exercife and deputation, which 
a little after came to be fo much admired. He planted 
the Jorum with plane-trees ; and whereas the academy be- 
fore was a dry and unfightly plat, he brought water to it, 
and flickered it with groves, fo that it abounded with 
clean alleys and Jhady walk*. 

By this time the Perfians refuted to evacuate the Chcr- 
foDefus. and, inftead of that, called down the Thracians to 
their affiftaace. Cimon fct out again!! them from Athens 
with a very few gallies, and as they looked upon him with 
contempt on that account, he attacked them, and with four 
fliips only took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the 
Perfians, and beat the Thracians too ; by which fuccefs he 
reduced the whole Cberfonefus to the obedience of Athens. 
After this, he defeated, at fea, the Thafians. who bad re- 
volted from the Athenians', took three and thirty of their 
fhips, and flormed their town. The gold mines, which 
were in the neighbouring continent, be fecured to his coun- 
trymen, together with the whole Thafian territory. 

From thence there was an eafy opening to invade Mace- 
donia, and poflibly to conquer great part of it ; and as he. 
neglected the opportunity, it was thought to be owing to 
the prefents which King Alexander made him. His ene- 

| wies, — 
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• niies, therefore, impeached him for it, and brought him to 
his trial. In his defence he thus addreffed his judges: "I 
" have no connexion with rich Ionian? or Theffaltans, 
*' whom other generals have applied to, in hopes of receir- 
" ing compliments and treafures from them. My attach- 
" raent is to the Macedonians *, whofe frugality and fo- 
" btiety 1 honour and imitate ; things preferable with me 
" to all the wealth in the world. I love, indeed, to enrich 
" my country at the expence of its enemies." Stetim. 
brotus, who mentions this trial, fays Etpinice waited on 
Pericles, at his own houfe, to entreat that he would behave 
with fome lenity to her brother: for Pericles was rhemoft ' 
vehement accufer he had. At prefent, he only laid', " Yob 
" are old, Elpinice, much too old to tranfact fuch bufine& 
*' as this." However, when the caufe came on, he was 
favourable enough to Cimon, and rofe up only once to 
fpeak during the whole impeachment, and then he did it 
in a flight manner: Cimon, therefore, was honourably ac- 
quitted. 

As to the reft of his adminiftration, he oppofed and re- 
ftrained the people, who were invading the province of tbe 
nobility, and wanted to 'appropriate the direftion of every 
thing to themfelves. Eut when he was gone out upon a ; 
new expedition, they broke out again,' and overturning the 
conftitution and mo ft facred cuftoms of their country, at tbe 
inftigation of Ephialtes, they took from the council of 
Areopagus thofe catlfea that nftd to come before it, and left 
it the cognifance of but very few. Thus, by bringing all 
matters before themfelves, they made the government a 
perfeft democracy. And this they did with' the concurrence 
of Pericles, who, by this time was grown very powerful, and 
had efpoufed their party. It was with great indignation 
that Cimon found, at his return, the dignity of that high 
court infulted ; and he fet himfetf to reftore its jurtfdiflion, 
. and to revive fuch »n ariftocracy as had obtained under 
Clirthenes. Upon this, his adverfarics raifed a great 
clamour, and exafperated the people againft him, not for- 
getting thofe ftories about his fitter, and his own attach- 

• The manufcripts in general have I.acedrmomins ; and that ii pro- 
bably rhe true reading. For Cimon it well known to have hid > 
fining attachment to rhar people. Bcude*, the Macedonians were nut 
a fober people. Ai to what i'onie obje.3, that it ii Orange he fliould 
mate no mention of the Macedonians, when he *« accufed of bring 
bribrd by them : the anfwer is eafy, we w not certain that Plutarch 
kaa given ui all Cimop's defence. 
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■inent to the Lacedemonians. Hence thofe verfes of Etu 
polis about Cimon : 

He's not a villain, but > debauchee, 
Whole carelefc hear! is lull 011 mine »nd women. 
The time has been, he ilepi in l.acedemon, 
And left poor Elpinice here alolie. 

But if with all his negligence and love of wine, he took fo 
many cities, and gained io many victories, it is plain that 
if he had been a fober man, and attentive to bulinefs, none, 
of the Greeks, either before or after him, could have ex- 
ceeded him in great and glorious aftions. 

From his firlt fetting out-in life, he had an attachment to 
the Lacedemonians. According to Stefimbrotus, he called 
one of the twins he had by a Clitonian woman, Lacede- 
monius, and the other Klaus j and Pericles often took oc- 
ciiiion to reproach them with their mean defcent by the 
mother's fide. But Diodorus, the geographer, writes, that 
he had both theft font,' and a third named Theflalus, by 
Ifodice, daughter to Euryptokmus the fon of Megacles. 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the promotion of 
Cimon. Being declared enemies to Themillocles, they 
much rather chofe to adhere to Cimon, though but a young 
man, at the head of affairs in Athens. The Athenians, too, 
at firft faw this with pleafure, becaufe they reaped great ad- 
vantages from the regard which the Spartans had for Cimon. 
When they began to take the lead among the allies, and 
were gaining the chief direction of all the bulinefs of the 
league, it was no uneafirefs to them to fee the honour and 
■cileem he was held in. Indeed, Cimon was the man they 
pitched upon for tranfafling that bulinefs, on account of 
his humane Behaviour (o the allies, and bis intereM with 
the Lacedemonians. But when they were become great and 

fawerful, it gave them pain to fee Cimon ffill adoring the 
partans. "For lie was always magnifying that people at 
their expence ; and particularly, as Stefimbrotus tells us, 
when he had any fault to find with them, he ufeii to fay, 
" The Lacedemonians would not have done fo." On 
this account, his countrymen began to envy and to hate. 
him. 

They had, however, a ftill heavier complaint aRainft 
him, which took its rife as follows : In the fourth year <jf 
the reign ofAtchidamus the fon of Zeuxidamus, there hap-. 
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petied the great eft earthquake at Sparta that ever was heard 
of. The ground in many parts of Laconia was cleft Blun- 
der ; Mount Taygetus felt the {hock, and its ridges were 
torn off ; the whole city was difmantled, except five honff s. 
. The young men and boys were exercifing in the portico, 
and it is laid , that a little before the earthquake, a hare 
croffed the place, upon which the young men, naked and 
anointed as they were, Tan out in fport after it. The 
building fell upon the boys that remained, and deftroyed 
them altogether. Their monument is flill called, from thai 
event, Sifmatia. 

Archidamus, amidft the prefeht danger, perceived an- 
other that was likely to enfue, and, as he faw the people 
bufy in endeavouring to fave their moll valuable moveables, 
he ordered the trumpets to give the alarm, as if fomc 
enemy were, ready to fall upon them, that they might re- 
pair to him immediately, with their weapons in their hands, 
This was the only thing which, at that crific, laved Sparta. 
For the Helots Aocked together on all fides from the fields, 
to difpatch fuch as had efcaped the earthquake ; but finding 
them armed, and in good order, they.returned to their vil- 
lages, and declared open war. At the fame time, they 
purfuaded fome of their neighbours, among whom were 
the Meffenians, to join them againft Sparta. 

In this great diltreft, the Lacedemonians fent Periclidai 
to Athens, to beg for fuccours. Ariftppbanes *, in bis 
.comic way, fays, " There" was an extraordinary contrail 
" between his pale face and hit red robe, as he fat a fup- 
•'■ pliant at the altars, and afked us for troops." Ephiilte* 
ftrongly oppofed, and protelted againft giving any alfiftance- 
to re-eftablifli a city which was rival to their own, infilling 
that they ought rather to fuffer the pride of Sparta to be 
trodden under foot. Cimon, however, as Critias tells us, 
preferred the relief of Sparta to the enlargement of the 
Athenian power, and perfuaded the people to march with i 
great army to its aid. Ion mentions the words which had 
the mofi effect upon them ; he de fired them, it feems, 
" Not to fuffer Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive their 
" own city of its companion." 

When he returned from alKfting the Lacedemonians, he 
marched with his army through Corinth. Lachartus com- 
plained in high terms of his bringing in his troops without 
permiflioft 

* LynEtrata, t. J MO- 
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ptrniiffion from the citizens: " for," faid he, " when w» 
" knock at another man's door, we 'do not enter without 
" leave from the"mafter." " But you, Lac hart us," aut'wer- 
ed Cimon, *' did not knock at the gates of Cleone and 
" Megara, but broke them in pieces, and forced your way 
u in, upon this principle, that nothing Ihould be fhut 
" againft the ftrong." With this boldnefs and propriety 
too did he fpeak to the Corinthian, and then, puitued his 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a feeond 
time againft the Meffenians and Helots in * Ithome. But 
When they were arrived, they were more afraid of their 
fpirit of eAterpiife than of the enemy, and therefore, of all 
their allies, lent them only back again, as perfons fufpefted 
of fome difhonourable delign. They relumed full of re- 
Eentment f of courfe, and now openly declared themfelves 
againft the partisans of the Lacedemonians, and particular- 
ly againft Cimon. In confequence of this, upon a flight pre- 
tence they banilhed him for ten years, which is the term 
the oftracifm extends to. 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians, in their return 
from an expedition in which they had delivered Delphi from 
the Phocians, encamped at Tanagra. The Athenians came 
to give them battle. On this occafion Cimon appeared in 
i arms among thofe of his own tribe, which was that of 
i Oenis, to fight for his country againft the Lacedemonians. 
When the council of five hundred heard of it, they were 
afraid that his enemies would raife a clamour againft him, 
as if he was come only to throw things into confuiion, 
and to bring the Lacedemonians into Athens, and therefore 
forbade the generals to receive him. Cimon, upon this, 
retired, after he had defired Euthippus the Anaphlyfiian, 
and the reft of his friends, who were mofl cenfured as paiti- 
xaos of Sparta, to exert themfelves glorioufty againft the 
coemy, and by their behaviour to wipe off the afperfion. 

Thefe brave men, in number about a hundred, to<-k 
Cimon's armour (as a facred pledge) into the roidfi of their 
little band, formed themfelves Into a clofe body, and fuuglit 
till they all fell with the greateft ardourimdgicable. The 
Athenians regretted them exceedingly, and repented of the 

• The Spartan* werenot (killed in (lege*. 

+ The Athenian), in rrfenlrnent of ihis affront, broke the alliance 
with Sparta, and joined in confederacy with [he Argivo. Tunc TO. 
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unjuft cenfures they had fixed upon them. Their refcnt- 
ment ag^inil Cimon, too, foon abated, partly from the 
remembrance of his pa.lt fervices, and partly from the dif- 
ficulties they lay under at the prefent junflure. They were 
beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, and they ex.- 
peftcd another army would come againft them from Pelo- ' 
ponnefus the next i'pring. Hence it was, that they recalled 
Cimon from banifliment, and Pericles himfelf was the fir ft 
to propofe it. With fo much candour were differences 
managed then, fo moderate the refentmepts of men, and To 
eafily laid down, when the public good requitedit ! Ambi- 
tion itlelf, the ftrongeft of all paiTions, yielded to the in- 
terefts and neceflities of their -country. 

Cimon, foon after his return, put an end' to the war, 
and reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, 
he faw the Athenians could not fit down quietly, but M 
wanted to be in motion, and to aggrandize themfelvesbj 
. now expeditions. To prevent their exciting farther trou- 
bles in Greece, and giving a handle for inteftine wars, and 
heavy complaints of the allies againft Athens, on account 
of their formidable fleets traverfing the Teas about the 
iilands, and round Peloponnefus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred (ail, to carry war a^aininto * Egypt and Cyprus. 
This he thought would anfwer two intentions ; it would 
accuftoo 

* The hiftory of the ficft tipedifion ii this. While Cimon wai 
employed in his enterprite againft Cyprus, Inaruskingof Lybia, having 
brought thcgreatefl part oflewer Egypt to revolt from Arta«r*e',cal. 
led'in the Athenian! to aflift him to complete his conqucft. Hereupoa 
rhe Athenians quitted Cyprus, and failed into Egypt. They made them- 
selves mailers of the Nile, and attacking Memphis, feized two of the 
outworks, anJ attempted the third, called the teiitt wait. But the ex- 
pedition proved very unfortunate. Artaieries fent Megabyzus with a 
powerful army into Egypt. He defeated the rebels and the LybiaiB 
their affiliates : drove the Greeks from Memphis, fhut them up in 
the ifland of Frofopitu eightceen mouths, and at laft forced them u) 
furrender. They almoft all perifhed in that war, which lailed 111 years. 
Inarus, in violation of the public faith, was crucified. 

The fecond tn edition was undertaken a few yean after, and wainot 
more fuccefsful. The Athenians went apainft Cyprus with two hundred 
galties. While they were befiefcing Citium there, Amyrlasus the Sai« 
applied to them for fuccours in Egypt; and Cimon lent him fiity of ha 
gallic*. Some fay he wrnt with them himfelf; other*, that he con- 
tinued before Citium. But nothing of moment waa'tranfaaed at tha 
time to the prejudice of the Pcrfiun. in Egypt. However, in the tenth 
year of D riui Nothus, Amy nans iffued from the fens, and beinjr j*">| 
-«d by all the Egyptians, drove the Perfiani out of. the kingdom, aid 
became king of the whole country. TttUCiC 1- ii. DioD. Sic. 1. ii. 
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leeuftom the Athenians tu conflicts with the barbarians, and 
k wguld improve their fubitance in an honourable manner, 
bj bringing the rich ipoils of their natural enemies into 

When all was now ready, and the stray on the point of 

embarking, Cimon had this dream. An angry bitch Teemed 

to bav at him, and, fomething between barking and a. 

luman voice, to utter ihefe words : — Come on ; I anil my 

v&elpi with pleafitre jbell receive tbee. Though the dream 

Ms hard to interpret, Aftyphilus the Poiidonitti, a great 

diviner, and friend of Cimon's, told him it ftgnified hit 

. death. He argued thus ; a do'gis an enemy to the man he 

\ barks at ; and no one can give his enemy greater pleafure 

than by his death. The mixture of th? voice pointed out 

1 that the enemy was a Mede, for the armies of the Medei 

arc compoled of Greeks and barbarians. After this dream, 

be bad another fign in facrificing to Bacchus. When the 

[ prieil had killed the vi&im, a fwarm of ants took up the 

I dotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon Cimon's 

[teat toe. This they did for fome time without any one's 

iking notice" of it ; at lalt Cijnon himfelf obferved it, and 

t the fame inftant the footbfayer came and (howed him the 

rer without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and 
"Wore he fet fail. He fent fixty of his gallic* againft 
Egypt, and with the reft made for the Afiatic coaft, where 
it defeated the king's fleet, confining of Phcenician and 
filicisn (hip*, made himfelf matter of the cities in that 
circuit, and watched his opportunity to penetrate into 
Egypt. Every thing was great in the defigns he formed. 
He thought of nothing left than overturning the whole - 
Perlian empire ; and the rather becaufe he was informed 
iliat Themiflocles was in great reputation and power with 
tie barbarians, and had promifed the king to take the con. 
duftofthe Grecian war, whenever he entered upon it. But 
Themiilocles, they tell us, in dtfpair of managing it to any 
advantage, and of getting the better of the good fortune and 
valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 
■ When Cimon had formed thefe great projea*, as a firft 
Hep towards them, he caft anchor before Cyprus. From 
tbence he fent perfons in whom he could confide y:ith a 
private queftion to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon ; for their 
errand was entirely unknown. Nor did the deity return 
them any anfwer, but immediately upon their arrival 
ordered 
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ordered them to return, " Becaufe Cimon," faid be, 
" is already with me." The meffengcrs, upon this, took 
the road to the Tea, and when they reached the Grecian 
camp, which was then on the coait of Egypt, they found 
that Cimon was dead. They then inquired what day be 
died, and comparing it with the time the oracle was deli- 
vered, they perceived that his departure was enigmatically 
pointed at in the ex predion, " that be was alieady with 
*' the gods." 

According to moil authors, he died a natural death during 
the fiege of Citium ; but fome fay, he died ofa woHnd he 
received in an engagement with the barbarians. 

The laft advice he gave thofe about him, was to fail 
ftway immediately, and to conceal his death. Accordingly,* 
before the enemy or their allies knew the real ftate of 
the cafe, they returned in fafety, by the generalmip ol 
Cimon exercifed, as Phanodemus fays, thirty days after hit 
death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general 
who did any thing conftderable againft the barbarians. TM 
leading orators, mere little better than incendiaries, wha 
fet the Greeks one againft another, and involved them il 
inteltine wars; nor was there any healing hand to interpofei 
Thus the king's affairshad time to recover themfelvts, anil 
inexpreflible ruin was brought upon the powers of Greece! 
Long after this, indeed, Agefilaus carried his arms int* 
Afia, and renewed the war a while againft the king's lieii 
tenants on the ce-aft ; out he was fo foon recalled ■ by M 
feditions and tumults which broke out afrelh in Greecsj 
that he could "do nothing ex ta ordinary. The Perfian taw 
gatherers were then left amidft the cities rn alliance anJ 
friendlhip with the Greeks ; whereas, whenCimon haithl 
command, not a Tingle collector was feen, nor fo much a 
a horfeman appeared within four hundred furlongs from thi 
fea- coaft. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, his monument 
there is a fufficient 'proof, for it flill bears the title of Ci- 
monia. Neverthelefs the people of Citium have a toma 
of Cimon, which they hold in great veneration, as Naufi- 
crates the orator informs us ; the gods having ordered tneta 
in a certain famine not to difregard his manes, but to honour 
and worfhip him as a fuperior being. Such was this Gre- 
cian general. 
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'pHE grandfather of Luc till ai was a man of confular 
dignity ; Metellus, furnamed Numidicus, was his uncle 
•by the mother's fide. His father was found guilty of em- 
bezzling the public money, and his mother Ceecilia had 
'but art indifferent reputation for chaftity. As for Lucul- 
"lus himfelf, while he was but a youth, befo^ he falicited 
any public charge, or attempted to gain a (hare in the 
•adroiniftration,-hc made his firft appearance in impeaching 
Servilius the augur,, who bad been his father's accufer. 
As he had caught Servilius in foore ail of injuftice in the 
•execution of his office, all the world commended the pro- 
secution, and talked of it as an indication of extraordinary 
fpirit. Indeed, where there was no injury to revenge, the 
.Romans coofidered the bufinefs of impeachments as a ge- 
nerous purfuit ; and they chofe to have their young men 
fallen upon criminals,Jike fo many well-bred hounds upon 
-their prey. 

The caufc was. argued with fo much vehemence, that 
they came to blows, and feveral were wounded, and feme 
killed ; in the end, however, Servilius was acquitted. But 
though Lucullus loft his caufc, he had great command 
both of the Greek and Latin tongues ; infomuch that 
Sylla dedicated his Commentaries to him, as a perfon who 
.could reduce the nils and incidents to much better order, 
and' compofe a more agreeable hiftory of them than him- 
felf. For. his eloquence was not only occasional, or ex- 
erted when neceflity called for it, like that of other ora- 
tors who beat about in ihe forum, 

At fporti the vaulting Tunny in the main, 
<But when they are out of it, 

Are dry, inelegant, and dead- 
He had applied himfelf to the fciences called liberal, and 
was deep in the ftudy of humanity from his youth; and 
-in his age he withdrew from public labours, of which he 
had had a great fhare, to repofe himfelf in the bofom of 
philofopby, and to enjoy the fpeculations (he fuggefted ; 
bidding a timely adieu to ambition, after his diflererjre 
Vw, III. K - «i* 
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with Porapey. To what we have faid of his ingenuity 
and Ikill in languages, the following .ftory may be added. 
While he was but a youth, as he was jelling one day with 
Hortenfius the orator, and Sifenna the hiflorian, he under- 
took to write. ■ fhort hi ftory of the Marti, either in Greek 
or Latin verfc, as the lot ihould fall. They took him at 
his word, and, according to the lot, it was to be in Greek. 
'I hat biitory o£ his is flill extant. 

Among the many proofs of his affeflion for his brother 
Marcus, ib^Jlouiaa.s fpeak nod of the firlt. Though he 
was much older than Marcus, be would not accept of any 
olfice without him, but waited his, time. This was fo j 
agreeable to the people, that in bis abfence the/ created I 
him sedile along vyith bis brother. 

Though he was but a (tripling at the time of the Mir- 
lian war, there Appeared many inifances of his courage 
and under (landing. But Sylla's attachment to him was 
principally owing to his constancy and luildoefs. On tbii 

.account, he made ufe of his. fervices from firft to laft in 
his moft important affairs. A incog ft other things, he 

.gave him the dire£tion of the mint. It was he who coin 

/td raoft of Syria's money in P.eloponnefus, during the Mi- 
thridatic war. From htm it was called Lucullra: and it 
continued to be chiefly in ufe for the occaSons of the 
. ,airay ; for the goodnefs of it made it pafs with.eafe. 

Some .time after this, Sylla engaged in the fiege of 
Athens i And though be was victorious by land, theTupe- 
riority of the enemy at Tea Straitened him for .pro vi Son v 
For thjs reafon, he difpatphed Lucnlhis into Egypt »ne 
I.ybia, to procure him a fupply of (hips. It was then the 

'.depth of winter i yet be templed not to fail with three 
("mall Greek brigantines, and as many fmall Rhodian gal- 
lics, which were to meet ftrong leas, and a number of 

.the enemy's (hips which kept watch. on all (idea, becaufc 
their ltrength lay there. In fptte of this oppofirion be 
reached Crete, and brought it over to Sylla's intereft. 

From thence he patTed to Cyrene, where he delivered 
the people. -from the tyrants and civil wars with whjch 
they had been haraffed. and re-eftablilhed their condi- 
tion. In this he availed himfelf of a faying of Plato, 
who, when be was deli red to give them a body of laws, 
and to fettle their government upon rational principle!, 
gave them this oracular anfwer, " It is very difficult to 
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" give laws to fo profperous a people." In faft, nothing 
is harder to govern than man, when fortune fmiles, nor 
any thing more tradable than he, when calamity lays her 
hand: upon him. Hence it was that Lucullus found the 
Cyrenians fo pliant and fubmiflive to his regulations. 

From Cyrene he failed to Egypt, but was attacked by 
pirates on his way, and loft moft of the vefleli he had 
collected. He himfelf efcsped, and entered the port of 
Alexandria in a magnificent manner, being conducted in 
by the whole Egyptian fleet, fet off to the be# advantage, 
at it ufed to be when it attended the king in perfon. 
* Ptolemy, who whs but a youth, received him with all 
demonftrations of refpecl, and even lodged and provided 
him a table in his own palace ; an honour which had not 
bian granted before to any foreign commander. Nor was 
. the allowance for his cxpences the fame which others had, 
but four times as much. Lucullus, however, took no 
wore than was abfolutely neceffary, and refufed the king's 
prtfents, though he was offered no lefs than the value of 
eighty talents. It is faid, he neither vifited Memphis, nor 
wy other of the celebrated wonders of Egypt ; thinking 
it rather the buGnefs of a perfon who has time, and only 
travels for pleafure, than of hint who had left his general 
engaged in a fiege, and encamped before the enemy's for- 
tifications. 

Ptolemy refufed to enter into alliance with Sylla, for 
fear of bringing war upon himfelf; but he gave Lucullus 
a convey to cfcort him to Cyprus, embracing him at part- 
ing, and refpeafully offered him a rich e'merald fet is 
gold. Lucullus at firft declined it ; but upon the king's. 
(flowing him his own picture engraved on it, he was afraid 
to refute it, left he (hoold be thought to go away with 
hoflile intentions, and in confequence have fome fatal 
fcheme formed againft him at fea. 

In his return, he collected a numbet of fhtps from the 

maritime towns, eKCepting thofe that had given {heller 

and protection to pirates, and with this fleet he paffed 

K'a ' over 

• Pslmrint take* this for ftolemy Auletes; but Auletes wat not 
tint; till the jttr before Chrill limy- five. Ii muft, therefore, have, 
been Ptolemy Latbyrus. Fur Sylla concluded the peace with Mithri- 
date* in the year before Chrift eight r-tws, 
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.over to Cyprus. There be found ibat the -enemy's thip 
lay in wait far him under fume point of land ; and 
therefore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to the cities to 
provide him quarters. and all neceiTaries, as if he intended 
to pafs the winter there. But as Toon as the wind fervcd, 
Jie immediately launched again, and proceeded on his 
voyage, lowering his fails in the .day-time, and hoifting 
them, again .when it grew. dark ; by which ftratagem he 
got fafe to Rhodes. There he got a frefh fiipply of (hips, 
and found means to perfuade the people of Cos and Cni- 
dus to quit Mithridates, and join him againft the Si- 
mians. With his own forces, he drove the king's troops 
out of Chios, took Epigonus, the Colophonian tyvant, pri- 
soner, and fet the people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon Per- 
gamus, and had retired to Pitana. As Fimbria (hut him 
*up by land, he call his eyes upon the lea, and in defpair 
of facing, in the field that bold and victorious officer, col- 
lected his Ihips from all. quarters. Fimbria fa w this, but 
was fenfible of his want of naval ilrength, and therefore 
fent to entreat Lucullus to come with his fleet, and affift 
him in taking a king who was the molt warlike and viru- 
lent "enemy the -Romans had. " Let not Mithridates, 1 ' 
faid he, " the glorious prize which has been fought in 
*' fo many labours and conflicts, efcape ; as he is fallen 
" into thehands of the,fi.omans,.and 1s already in their 
" net. When he is taken, who will have a greater (hare 
" in the honour than he who flops his flight, and catches 
" him as he goes ? If I ihut him up by land, and you do 
" the fame by fea, the palm will be all our own. What 
" value will Rome then fet upon the aflions of Sylla at 
'*' Orchomenus and Chjeronea, though now fo, much cx- 
'* .tolled?" 

There was nothing ahfurd in the propolal. Every body 
.fW, that if Lucullus, who was at no great diflancc, had 
brought up his fleet, and blocked up the harbour, the 
war would have been at an end, and they would all have 
been delivered from infinite .calamities. But whether it 
was that he preferred his fidelity as Sylla's lieutenant, Id 
his own intereft and that of the public ; whether he ab- 
horred Fimbria, as a villain whofe ambition had lately 
led 'him to murder his general, and his friend; or whe- 
ther, by fome overruling influence of fortune, he referred 
3 Mithridates 
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KTithridates for his own a'ntagonlft, he abfolutely rejected' 
the propofal. He fuffered him to get out of the harbour/ 
and to laugh at Fimbria's land-forces. 

After this, he had the- honour of beating the king's' 
Sect twice. The Gill time was at Leflum, a- promontory' 
' ofTroas; the fecond' a[ Tenedos, where he Taw Neop- 
■ tblemus at anchor wfth a more conGderable force. Upon' 
this, Lucullus advanced before the reft of his (hips, in a.' 
Rhodian galley of five banks of oars, commanded, by 
Demagoras, a man. very faithful to the Romans, and ex- 
perienced in naval affairs. Neoptolemus met him with' 
\ great fury, and ordered trie matter of his (hip to (irike- 
11 againft that of Lucullus. But Demagoras fearing the 
1 weight of the admiral's galley, and the (hock of its- 
brazen beak, thought it dangerous to meet him ahead. 
He therefore tacked about, and received bim a-ftern, in 
which place he received no great damage, becaufe the . 
! rirok.fi was upon the lowet parts of the (hip, which were" 
nnder water. In the mean time, the reft of his fleet com- 
I ing up, Lucullus ordered his own (hip to tack again, fell 
I Upon the enemy, and, after many gallant actions, put them' 
to flight, and purfued Neoptolemus for fume time. 

This done, he went to meet Sylla-, who was going to 
: CTofs the fea from the Cheifonefus. Here he fecured his 
1 paffage, and helped to tranfport his army. When the 
t peace * was agreed upon, Mrthridates failed into the 
Euxine fea ; and Sylla laid a fine upon Alia, of twenty 
; thoufand talents. Lucullus « as* commiflioned to collect 
the tax, and to coin the money; and it was fome con- 
folation to the cities, amidft the feverity of Sylla, that 
Lucullus a3ed not only with the utmoft juftice, but with" 
all the lenity that fo difficult and odious a charge would - 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted to 
bring them, to acknowledge their fault, and pay a mode- 
rate fine for having joined Matius's party; But, led by 
their ill genius, they continued obllinate. Upon this, he 
went againft them with his fleet, beat them in a great 
battle., and (hut them up within their walls. Some days 
after he had begun the flege, he had recourfe to this : 
K 3 ftratagem. 
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ftratagem. Id open day he lei fail towards Elea, but it; 
turned privately at night, and lay cleft near the city. The 
Mityleneans then fallying out in a bold and difoiderly 
maimer to plunder hit camp, which they thought he had 
abandoned, he fell upon them, took moil of them piifo. 
nets, and killed five hundred who Aood upon their de- 
fence. Here he cot fix thoufand flavei, md an imnwnft . 
quantity of other fpoiL. . 

He had no hand in the various and unfpeakable evils 
which SyllJand Marius brought upon Italy : for by the - 
favour of Providence he was engaged in the afiairs of 
Afia. Yet none of Sylla's friends had greater intereft 
with him. SyUa, as we have faid.' out of particular «• 

firtl, dedicated his Commentaries to him ; and, paffiag 
empey by, in his lafl will couftitiHed him guardian to 
his Ton. This feems to have firA occafiened thole difft< 
rence*. and that jealoufy which fubfifled between Poiapej 
and Lucullus, both yeung men, and full of ardour it ti* 
purfuit of glory., 

A little after the death, of Sylla,, Lucullns was sfco&n 
cooful along with Marcus Colta, akottt the hundred M 
feventy-Hxth Olympiad. At this time many propoled to 
renew the war with Mithridates, and Costa himfelf f|id k 
. " The fire was not extinguished, it only flept in embers." 
Lucullus, therefore, was mack concerned at having tt» 
Cifalpine Gaul allotted as his province, which rwomtfea 
him no opportunity to diftinguiih himfelf. But the b&" 
nour-Pompey had acquired in Spain, gave him molt trou- 
ble ; becaufe (hat general's fuperior reputation, he clearht 
faw, after the Spaniih war wa,s ended, would entitle him to 
ihe command againfi Mithxidates. Hence it was, that whea, 
Pbmpey applied for money, and informed the govern- 
ment, -that if he was not fupplied, he null leave Spain 
and Sertoriut, and bring bis forces back to Italy, Lucul- 
lus readily exerted himfelf to procure the fupplies, and 
to prevent his returning: upbn any pretest whatever duri eg 
his confuliliip. He knew that every roeafure at home 
would be under Pompey's direction, if he came with fuck 
an army. For, at this very time, the tribune Cethegus, 
who had the lead, becaufe he confulted nothing but tht 
humour of the people, was at enmity with Lucullus, on 
account of his detefting that tribune's life, polluted as it 
was with infamous amours, infoleuce, and evejj fpecit* 
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<f profligacy. A gain ft this man tie declarein\-open war. 
Lucius Quinllus, another tribune, wanted to ataul the 
atis of Sylla, and to dilorder the whole face of affairs, 
which was now tolerably compofed. But Lnculhis, by 
private re pre feat at ions and public remon ft ranees, drew 
him from his purpofe, and rellrained his ambition. Thus, 
in the molt pulke and falutary way imaginable, he deltroy 
ed the feeds of a very dangerous difcale. 

About this time, news was bronght of the death of Oc- 
tavius, governor of Citicia. There were m*y competi- 
tors for that province, and they all paid their court to' 
Cethegus, as the perfon molt likely to procure it for them. 
Lucullus let no great value upon that government ; but,-, 
as it was near Cappadocia; he concluded, if he could 
obtain it, that the Romans would not think of employing 
any other geneial againft Mithridates.- For this reafon, 
he exerted a41 his art to fecure the province to himfelf. 
At laft be was net-curt ated, againft the bent of bis difpo- 
fition, to give into a me a fare which was indirect and illi- 
beral, but very conducive to his; purpofe.- 
■ There was a woman then in 1 Rome named Pne'eia,' 
famed for beauty and enchanting wit, but in other' rf* - 
rpefts no better than a common proftitute. By applying 
Iter intereft with thofe who frequented her houfe, and were 
fcnd of her company, *to ferve her friends in tfi'e adrmnif- 
•ration, and in other affairs, (he added to her other ac- 
aoniplimments- the reputation of being a ufeful friend, 
and a woman of bufinefs. This exalted her not a little. 
Bat when (he had* captivated Cethegits, who then was in 
the height of his glory, and carried all before him in Rome, 
Che whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was done 
without the favour of Cethegus, nor by Cethegus, with- 
out the confent of Prrtcia. To her Lucullus applied by 
prefents, and the molt insinuating compliments ; nor could 
any thing have been more acceptable to a vain and pom- 
pous- woman, than to fee herfelf flattered and courted by 
fiich a man as Lucullus. The confequence Was, that Cethe- 
gas immediately efpouJ'edhiscaufe, and Solicited for him the 
province of Cilicia. When he had gained this, he had 
no farther need either of Prsec'ra or Cethegus. All came 
into his intereft, and with one voice gave him the com- 
mand in the Mithridatic war. He, indeed, could not but 
be conudered as the fitted perfon for that charge, becaufe 
K 4 Pompey 
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Pompr.y was engaged with Scrtorius, and Metellus haft. 
given up bis pretentions on account of bis great age ', 
and thefe were the only perfona Who, could it and in com- 
petition for it with Lucullusv However, his colleague 
Cotta, by much application, prevailed upon tbc fenate- 
to fend with him 3 fleet to guard the Propontis, and. to 
protect Bithynia. 

Lucullus, with a legion now levied in Italy, paffed- 
over into Alia, where he found the reft of the troops that 
were to corapofe his army. Tbefe bad'all been long en-- 
lirtly corrupted by luxury and avarice ; and that part of 
them called Firobrians, was more untraceable than the reft, 
on account of their having been under no command. At 
the inftigation of Fimbria, they had killed Ftaccui, who. 
was conful and their general too, and bad betrayed Fim- 
bria himfelf to. SyUa ; and they were AiU mutinous and 
lawlefs men, though in other refpefts brave, hardy, and 
experienced foldiers. Neverthelefs Lucullus, in a little 
time, fubdued the feditious fpirit of thefe men, and cor- 
rected the faults of the reft ; fa that now they firlr. foumn 
a real commander, whereas before they had been brought 
to fcrve by indulgence, and every promife of pleafure. 

The affairs of the enemy were in this pofture. Mithri- 
dates, like a fophiftical warior, had formerly-met the Ro- 
mans in a vain and oirentatious manner, with forces that 
were (howy and pompous indeed, but of little ule. .Baffled' 
and dilVraced in his attempt, he grew wifer, and, therefore, 
in this fecund war he provided troops that were capable of 
real fervice. He retrenched that .mixed multitude of 
nations, and thofe bravadoes that were idled from his 
camp in a barbarous variety of language, together with- 
the rich arms adorned with gold and precious Aones, which- 
he now confidered rather as the fpoils of the conqueror,. 
than as adding any vigour to the men that wore them. 
Inftead of this, he armed them with fwords in the Roman 
fafliion, and with large and heavy (hiclds ; and his ca- 
valry he provided with horfes, rather well-trained than 
gaily accoutred.' His infantry confuted of a hundred 
and twenty thoufand, and his cavalry of Sateen thoufand, 
befides armed chariots, to the number of a hundred. His 
navy was not equipped, as before, with gilded pavilions, 
baths, and delicious apartments for the women, but with 

all 
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ill manner of weapons offensive and defenfive, and money 
to pay the troops. 

la this refpeelable form be invaded Bithynia, wbere the ' 
cities received him with pleafure ; and not only that coun- 
try, but all .Alia returned to its former diftempered incli- 
nations, by reafon of the intolerable evils that the Ro- 
man ufurers and tax-gatherers had brought upon them. 
Thefe Lucullus afterward) drove away, lite fo many har- 
pies which robbed the poor inhabitants of their food. At 
prefect be was fatisfied with reprimanding them, and bring- 
ing them to exercife their office with more moderation ; 
by which means ie kept the Afiatics from revolting, when 
their inclination lay almoil univetfally that way. 

While Lucullus was employed in theft matters, Cotta, - 
thinking be bad-found bis opportunity/ prepared to give 
Mhhridates battle. And as he bad accounts from many 
hinds, that. Lucid his ■ was 'coming up, and was already 
encamped in -Phrygia, he did every thing to expedite the 
engagement, in order to prevent Lucullus from having 
any tbare in the triumph, which he believed was now all 
his own.- He was- defeated, however, both by fea and 
land, with the lofs of fixty lliips and all their crews, as 
well as four thoufand land-forces; after which' he was 
Ihut up in Cbalcedon, and had no refource except in the 
affiltance of Lucullus. Lucullus was advifed, ' not with- 
ilauding, to take no notice of Cotta, but to march 'for- 
ward into the kingdom of 'Mithridates, which be would 
Sad in a defencelcfs ftate. On this occaflon, the foldiers 
were loudell in their complaints. They reprefented that 
Cotta bad by his rafh counfels, not only ruined himfelf 
and his own men, but done them too great 'prejudice; 
fince* had it not been for his error, they might have con- 
quered without lofs,. But Lucullus, in a fet fpeeeh upon 
ibis fubject, told them,' " He had rathefdftliver one Ro- 
" man out of the enemy's hand, than take all the enemy 
" had.'-' And when Archelaus, who formerly had com'- 
manded the king's forces in Bceotia, bnt now was come 
over to the Romans, and fought for them, aflcrted, " That 
" if Lucullus would but once make his appearance in 
" Pontuvall would immediately fall before him j" he faid, 
" He would not aft in a more cowardly manner than hunt- ■ 
" crs, nor pafs the wild beafls by, and go to their empty 

dens," He had no iboner ut:ered thefe words, than he 
X; • mar-ched 
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marched againft MRhridabU with taixty thoufand foot, ami' 
two thoufand five hundred horfe.. 

When he got fight o£ the enemy, he was aflonifiied at 
their numbers, and determined to a»oid a battle and gain 
time. £ut Matins, * a Roman officer, whom Sertorius. 
had lent to Mithiidates out of Spain, with fome troop*,. 
advanced to meet. Luc alius, and gave him the challenge. 
Lucullus iiccopted it, and- put his army in order of bat- 
tle. The fignal was juft ready to he given, when, without 
any vifiblc alteration, there was. a fudden eaploiion in the 
air, and' a large luminous body was fceo to fall between 
the two arngiea^its form wu like that of a large tun, and. 
its colour that of molten filver. Both fides. were fo affec- 
ted with the phenomenon, that they parted without Itriking 
a blow.. This. prodigy is- laid to ham happened in Phry- 
gia, at a plat* called Qtrym. 

LuquIIus, concluding that no human fupplles could be 
fuffkieut to maintain fo many myriads .as Mhhridates 
had, for any length. of time, especially in prafenee of aa. 
enemy, ordered one of the prifoners to be brought before 
him. The firft queftioit he put to him was, how many 
there were in his mefs, and the fecund w&at provisions he 
had left in his tent.. When he had this man's- anfwer, be 
commanded him to withdraw ; and then examined a fe- I 
cond and a third in like manner. The next tr>iog wi#- 
to compare the quantity, of pcovifions which IWiriiridaiM 
had laid in, with the number of.- fbldiers _be had- to fup- 
port ; by which he, found that in three or four days they, 
would be in want of bread-corn.. This confirmed him 
in his defign of gaining time ; and he-caufed great plenty 
of provifieos to be brought into his. own camp, that in 
the midli of abundance he might watch tho enuny's- 
diflrefs.. 

' Notwithstanding this, Mithrldates formed a defign agaiaft 
the Cyziceoians, who were beaten f. in the, late battle near 
Chalcedon, and had loit three thoufand men and ten (hips.. 
To deceive i.uculltis,.hc decamped foon after fupper t one 
dark, tempeftuous niuht y and marched with fo, much ci- 
uedition, that at break, of day he got before the town, , 
and 



■ Appiin calh him Variiii.. 
t Along with C-.ua. 
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aftd polled himfclf upon mount * Adraftia. As foon 
as Lucullus perceived he was gone; he followed his fteps ; 
and without falling unawares upon the enemy in the ob* 
fcurity of the night, as he might eafily have done, he 
reached the place of his deftination, and fat down at a vil- 
lage called Thrace ia, the moll commodious Situation ima- 1 
ginablc for guarding the roads and cutting off the enemy's 
eonvoys. 

He was now fo fure of his aim, that be concealed- It no' 1 
longer from his men ; but when they had entrenched them- ■ 
(elves, and returned from their labour; called them toge-- 
ther, and told them with great triumph, " In a few day* 
" he would gain them a victory which' mould not cod one 
* drop of blood." 

Mi thrid ate »■ had planted his troops in' ten different polls' ■ 
about the city; and with his veilels blocked up the frith 
which parts it from the + continent, fo that it was inverted ' 
on all fides.' The Cyzicenians were prepared to combat 
the greatefl difficulties, and to fuffer the laiV extremities - 
ifl the Roman caufe : but they knew not where Lucullus 
was,' and were much concerned that they could get no 
account of him. Though his camp was vifible enough, 
the enemy had the art to impofo upon them: Pointing to 
the Romans who were polled' on tbe heights, " Da you 
** fee that anny^" faid they, "thofe are the Armenians 
** and Medes, whom- Tigranes has fent as a reinforce me nf- 
H to Mithridates." ' Surrounded with fuch an immenfe = 
number of enemies as they thought, and having no hope' - 
of relief, but from the arrival of Lucullus, they .were tit 
the utmoft cenfternation. 

When Demonax, whom- Archelaus found J meant to 
find into the town, brought them news that Lucullus was - 
arrived, at firft they couldhardly believe it, imagining he 
came only with a feigned ftory ,-to encourage them to bear 
up in their prefent diftrtfs. However, the fame moment, 
K 6 • a bo y- 

* 36 oHed-frent a temple in the city confrerated by Aetata* to the 
geddefi NtmoCi, who from thence had the n»me of Adt»fti«. " . 

f Hfrabu fayi, Cyiiciu lid upon the Periporitis, arid is in iilandjnined 
to the continent by two bridges ; near which is a city of the fine 
name, with two harbours, capable of containing two hundred vdTJi. 

\ By the aGifiintc of bladdcn he fn am into the town. 

Floiu*) 1. iit,- 
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a boy made hi> appearance who had been a prifoner among 
the enemy, 'and had jufl made his efcape. Upon their 
alking him where Lucullus was, be laughed, .thinking 
them only in jell ; but when he fan they were in earned, 
be pointed with bU finger to the Roman camp. This (uf- 
£ciently revived their drooping fpirits. 

la the lake Dafcylitis, near Cyzicus, there were veffeU 
of a considerable fize. ' Lucullus hauled up the largelt o£ 
them, put it upon a carnage, and drew it down to the . 
fea. Then he put on board it as many foldieis as it could 
contain, and ordered them to get into-Cyiicus, which they 
effected in the night. - 

It feems too, that heaven, delighted with the valour of 
the Cyzicenians, fupported them with feveral remarkable 
figns. The feaft of Proferpine was come, when they were 
to facrifice a black heifer to her ; and as they had no> 
living animal of that kind, they made one of palte, * and 
were approaching the altar with it. The viftini, bred for. 
that putpofe, paflured. with the reft of their cattle oh the 
other fide the frith. On that very day flie parted from- 
the herd, faun alone to the town, and prefented herfelf 
before the altar. The fame goddefs appeared to AiiRa- 
goras, the public fecretary, in a dream, and faid, " Go- 
" and tell your fellow- citizens to take courage, for I 
" mall bring the African piper agsinft the trumpeter of 
-" Pontus." 

"While the Gyiicenians were wondering at this oracular 
expreffion, in the morning a flrong wind blew, and the 
lea was in the utmoft agitation. The king's machines. 
erefled againft the walls, the wonderful work of Nicori- 
dus the Thefialian, by the nolle and cracking, firll an- 
nounced what was to come. Then , a fouth wind inerc 
dibly violent arofe, and, in the (hort fpace of an hour, 
broke all the engines to pieces, and deflroyed the wooden, 
tower which was an hundred cubits high. It is moreover. 
related, that Minerva was feen by many at Ilium in- their 
(leep, all covered with fweat, and with part of her veil 
rent ; and that (he faid, (he was juft come from aflifling 
the 

• The Pyrbagorcani, who thought it unlawful to kiH any animal. 
Item to have been the firft among the Greekswhu offered the figure! 
or animal* in pnlte, myrrh, or fome other comyoGtion. The poorer fori 
af Egyptian! are faid to have done the fame from another principle; 
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tfe people of Cyiicu*. Nay, they ihowed at Ilium a pilUe 
which had an infcription to that purpofe. 

As long as Mithridates was deceived by his officers, 
and kept in ignorance of the famine that prevailed in the. 
camp, he lamented his mifcarriage in the. liege. But 
when he came to be fenfible of the extremity to which, 
his foldierg were- reduced) and that they, were forced every 
to eat human flc4, -• all his ambition and ipirit of con- 
tention died away' He found Lucullus did not make war 
in a theatrical ottentatious manner, but aimed his blows 
at his very heart, and left nothing unattempted to deprive 
him of provifions. He therefore feized his opportunity, 
while the Roman was attacking, a certain fort, to fend 
offalmoft all his cavalry and his beails of burthen, a» 
well as the leaft ufeful part of bis infantry, . into Bitliy- - 

When Lucullus was apprifod of then departure, he. 
mired during the night into his camp. Next morning . 
there was a violent florin -, neverthelefs he began the pur- 
hit with ten cohorts of fool, befide his cavalry. All the- 
way he was greatly incommoded by the-fnow, and the- 
cold was (6 piercing, that feveral of his fold iers "funk upon- 
it, and were forced to flop. With the red he overtook, ■ 
the enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made fuch havoc 
among them, that the women of Apollonia came out to ■ 
plunder the convoys, and to flrip the llain. 

The (lain, as may well be imagined, were very numerous, - 
and Lucullus made fifteen thoufand-prifoners ; befide which,' 
hetook fix-thoufand horfes, and an infinite number of hearts' 
of burden. And he made it his bulinefs to lead them all 
by the enemy's camp. 

I cannot help wondering at Salluft's laying, that this 

was the firft time that the Romans faw a f camel. How ■ 

could> 

* 'There-ia ronretfiing titrernely improbable in ihi>. It doei notapJ 
ptir that Mithridatea wat fo totally blocked up by LucuUui, as to reduce 
him to this extremity ; ad even had that been the cafe, it would cer- 
tainly have beet) more eligible to have Hiked a, battle, than to have 
fubmitted to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. But wherefore' 
eat human fleili, when afterwards we are exprefsly-tolir that-thef ha* 
heaitilofendawBj? There ia, tbthebeflof our knowledge, and belief, 
at little foundation in hiftory for this practice, at there li in nature. 

t Livy eiprefsly tella bj, there were csmela in Antiochua'i army. 
" Before the rivalry were placed the chariots armed with fcyihes, and 
•' iimeJi of that tjecict tailed djemedariea." Lit. 1. nivii. c. 4". 
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eould he think that thofe who formerly under Scipio con.. 
. quered Autiochu^ and lately defeated Archelaus at Orcho- 
menus and Cbseronea, (hould be unacquainted with that 
animal ? 

Mithridate* now refolded upon a- fpeedy flight ; and to 
amufe Lucullus with rmplbyment in another quarter, ha 
fcnt his admiral Ariflonicus to the Grecian fee..- But juft 
as he was on the point of foiling, be was betrayed to 
Ebcullus, together with- ten thoufand pieces of gold, 
which betook: with him to corrupt fome part of the Roman- 
ftrces. After this, Mithridates made his efcape by Tea, and- 
left his generals to get off with the array in the bed manner 
they could.' Lucullus coming: up with them at the river 
Granicus, killed full twenty thoufand, and made a prodi- 
gious number of prifonem. It is fa id, that in this campaign 
the enemy loll near three hundred thoufand men, reckoning, 
&e fervants-of the army as well as foldian. 

Lucullus immediately entered Cyzictim, where he was 
received with every teftSmony of joy and refpeft. After 
which, he went to the Belief pont,- to colled flups to make 
up a fleet. - On this occauon he touched at Troas, and 
Sept there in the temple of Venus. The goddefs be dreamed,* ' 
flood by him, and addreffed him as fellows, i 



Upon thk, he rofei and calling his- friends' together while 
it was yet dark, related to them the virion. ■ He had 
hardly made an end, when meifengeriariivtd from Ilium 
with an account that they had feen off- the-* Grecian har- 
bour thirteen of the king's- large* gallies fleering, towards- 
Lemnos. He went in purfuit of them without lofiug a 
moment, took them, and ■ ■ killed ' their admiral Ifidortfs. 
When this was done, he made' all the fail he-could after 
fomc others which were before. -. There- ley at- anchor by 
the iflaud ; and as foon as the officers perceived his ap- 
proach, they hauled the (hips alhore, and fighting from 
the decks; galled the Romans exceedingly. The Roman) 
had no chance to furround them; nor could their gallies, 
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wbicfl wore by the wave* kept in continual motion, make 
any impieffkm upon thole of the corny which were on. 
bm ground, and flood Immoveable. At left having with 
auch difficulty found, a landing-place, he put fowe of his 
troops cm fhore, who taking them in the rear, killed a 
■amber of the*, and forced tbe reft to cat their cable* 
(nd itami ou* to fea. Id the confuhnn, the veffel* Haihtrt 
one agaiult another, or fell upon the beaks of thoie of 
Lucullus. The deftru&ion consequently was greet/.. 
Marios, the general fen* by Sectoring, was among the pri. 
loners,. He bad. but. one eye ; Hid I.ucullus, to hen he 
feff fet tail* had given his man a-HriA charge not to kill: 
My pcrkai with one eye; iri.c*der that he might be re- 
farved for> a death of greater torture and difgrace. 

After. this-, he battened to purfue Mitfendates- hitnfelf, 
whom, he hoped to find in Bitbynia blocked up by Voco-- 
nius,. He had lent this officer before with a fleet to Nico- 
nedia, to prevent tbe- king's cfcape. . But Voconius 
bad loitered in Samot brace about getting bimfelf ini- 
.tiated in the my ft cries ■■. * and. celebrating festivals. . 
Mithridates in the mean time had got out, and was mak- 
ing great efforts to, reach. Fortius before Lucullus could 
oonic to flop him. But! a violent, tempeft overtook, bim, 
by which many of bis vefiels were dallied to pieces and '. 
many. funk.. The wbole fhor*. was covered with the 
week which tbe fen threw up ferfeveral day*. As for the- 
ting hisnfelfj the (hip in which- be failed was fo lar^e, 
that the pilots could-- not make land with it amidft lucli 
a terrible, agitation of the waves, and it was by this time 
ready to founder with the water it had taken in. He 
therefore got into a fballop. belonging to ferae pirates, , 
and truAing his life to. their hands, beyond all hope was ■ 
Drought fafe. to. Heraclea. in Pontus, after, having paffed' 
through the molt unbeatable dangers. 

In this war Lucullus behaved to the fenate of Rome - 
with an honeft pride, which had its fuceefs. They had 
decreed', him three thoutkpd talent* to enable him to fit 



* The myfleriea of the Calnrt. The worftip of'tbefe gods was 
probably brought from PhosnicU j for 123 CMr '" ,hc l""feu a ge of 
Ihat country, dgnifies powerful. They were reverenced as the molt tre- 
Biendouurf fuperiot beingi; the more fo, beranfe of the mjtir rioui and 
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out a fleet. But he acquainted them by letters, that he 
had no need of the money, and boafted that, without ffl 
much ex pence, and filch mighty preparations, he would 
drive Mithri dates out of the lea with the fhips the allies 
would give him. And he performed his promifc by the 
afliftance of a fuperior power. For the tempeil, which 
ruined the Pontic fleet, is laid to have-been railed by the 
reicntment of Diana of Ptiapus, for their plundering her 
temple and beating down her flattie. 

Luc ull us was. now advifed by many of his officer* to 
let the war fleep a while ; but, without regarding their 
opinion, he penetrated into. the kingdom of Pomus, by 
way of Bithynia and G alalia. • At firfi he found, prem- 
iums fb fcarce, that he was forced to have thirty thoufaod 
Gauls follow him with each a * meafure of wheat upon 
his Ihoulders. But as -he proceeded farther in his march, 
and bore down all oppolition, he came to fuch plenty) 
that an ox was fold for one drachma,, and a fiavefor fonr. 
.The reft of the booty -was fo little regarded, that fome left 
it behind them, aud ethers destroyed it ; for, amidft iuch 
abundance, they could not find a purchafer. Having, in 
the.excurCons of their cavalry, laid wade all the country 
as far as Tbemifcyrae and about the river Thermodon; 
they complained that Luoullus' took all the towns by ca- 
pitulation,, ioftead of florin, and gave not up one to the 
foldiers Far plunder. " Now," laid they, " yon leave Ami- 
" fus a rioh and flourilhing city, which might be eafily 
" taken, if- you would affault it vigoroufly ; and drag- 
" us after- Mithridates into the waftes of Tibarene and' 
" Chaldea." ' 

Lucullus, however, not thinking they would break out 
into that rage which afterwards appeared, neglected their 
remonftrances. - He took more pains to excufe himfelf to . 
thofe who blamed his flow progrefs, and his lofing time ia 
reducing towns and villages of little coufequence, while 
Mithridates was again gathering power. " This- is the 
" ver-y. thing," faid he, " thatl want, and aim at in all -my 
" operations, that Mithridates may get flrengrli, and 
" collefl an army refpeftable enough, to make him 
" Hand an engagement, and not continue to fty befbre 
;*' us. Bs> not you fee what vaft and boundlefs defarts lie 
" behind 

• Mdlmnw, 

'c ■ io,GoogIc 
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"behind him : Is not Caucafiis with all its immenfe traim 

! "'of mountain! at hand, fufhcient to hide him and number- 

1 " left other kings who want to avoid a battle ? It is but- 

1 *' a few days journey from the country of the * Cabiri in- 

" to Armenia, where Tigranes, king of kings, is leated, 

I " furroynded with that power which has wrefted Afia 

" from the Parthian*, which carries Grecian colonies in- - 

"to Media, fubdues Syria and Palestine, cuts off the- 

" S;ttucidic, and carries* their wives and. daughters into- 

" captivity. This prince is nearly allied to Mithridates ;, 

" he is his fon-in-law. Do you think he will dif regard 

" him, when be comes as a fuppliant, and not take up- 

I " arms in his caufe ? Why will you then be in fuch halte 

" to drive Mithridates out of his dominions, and riflt the. 

" bringing Tigranes upon us, who has long wanted a pre- 

i " tence for it > And furely he cannot find a more fpeci- 

" ous one, than that of fuccourifig a father-in-law, and a. 

■' king reduced to fuch extreme neceflity. What need is 

"there then for us to ripen this affair, and to teach Mi- 

" thridates what he -may. not know, who are the confede- 

'■' rates he is to feck againft us; or to drive him, againit : 

" his .inclination and his notions of honour, into the arms. 

of Tigranes f Is it .not better to give him time to make- 

" preparations, .and regain ([length in his own territories,; 

* that we may have to meet. the Cholchians, the Tibare- 

" nians and Cappadocians, whom we have often beaten,. 

"rather than the unknown forces of the-Medes and the. 

"Armenians 1" 

Agreeably to thefe fenttments Lucullus fpent a great. 
deal of time before Amifus, proceeding very 0owly in the 
lege. After the winter was paft, he, left that charge tj>. 
Murena, and marched againft Mithridates, who. was en-, 
camped on the plains of the Cabin, with a refolution to- . 
wait- for the Romans there.,. His army cdnii fled of forty 
thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, which he had- 
lately collected ; and in thefe he placed the greateft con- 
fidence. Nay, lie palled the river Lycus, and gave the 



* Hence it appears, ai well as from a paffage in Strabo, that there n-ai 
a Mti& on the borden of Phrygi* called Cabiri. Indeed the wurfhip, 
of ihofe gods had prevailed in feversl parts of Afia, and they are Tup. 
[*>ftd lo have had homage paid them at Rome, under the title of Din*-"' 
Vnlu. . - - ■ 
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Romans the challenge to meet him in the field. In ena- 
fequence of this, the cavalry engaged, and 1 the Romim 
weieput to the tout. Pomponiiis, a man of fome dignity, 
was wounded and taken. Though much indifpoled with 
his wrninds, he was brought before Mithri dates, who aflted 
him, " Whether, if he fared Ms life, he would become 
" his friend Y" u On condition yoa will be reconciled 
" to the Romans," faid he, " I will : but if not, I mutt 
" remain your enemy." The king-, (track with admira- 
tion of his patriotifni, did him no injury. 

Lncullus was apprehenuve of farther danger on the 
plain, on account of the enemy's' fuperiarity in horfe, and 
yet he was loth to take to the mountains, which were at 
* conliderabie diftartce, as well as woody and difficult of 
dcent. While he wa»in this perplexity, fornft Greeks 
happened to be taken, who- had bid themlelves in a care. 
Artcmidorus, the elded of them, undertook to condnft 
him to a port where he might encamp in the utmoft feeu- 
rity, and where there flood a caftle which commanded the 
plain of the Cabin. Lucullus gave credit to his report, 
and began his march, in the night, after he had caufect a 
number of fires to be lighted in his old camp. Having- 
got fafely through the narrow paffes, he gained the heights, 
and in the morning appeared abore the enemy's heads, in 
a fttuation where he might fight with advantage, when he 
«hofc it, and might not be compelled to it, if he had i 
Wind to fit ftiU.. 

At prefent neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was k- 
elined to rifk a battle : but fome of the king's ftddters 
happening to puffae a deer, a party, of Romans went out 
to- intercept them: This brought on a (harp Jkirmiih, 
numbers continually coming up on each fide.. At length' 
the king's troops had the advantages 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight of ; 
their fellow-foldiers, were greatly difturbed, and ran tc 
Lucullus, to entreat him to lead them out,, and gire the~ 
fignal for battle. • But he, willing to (how them .of how 
much importance in all dangerous conflicts the prefence of I 
an able general is, ordered them to ftand ftill; and de- 
fcending into the' plain himfelf, feized the fofemofr' of trie 
filgitives, aud commanded them to 'face about. They i 
obeyed, and the reft rallying with them, they eafily put 
the. enemy to flight, and purfued them to their entrench- 
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Kent*. Lucvllus, at his ittam, krfritJlcd on the fugitives 
lie utual puuiftiHient. He made, them flrip to their veils, 
lake off their git die*, and then dig a trench twelve feet 
Uog ; the rtft of the troopi all the while Handing and 
looking on. 

Id the army of Mithridates there was a Dsrdarian 
grandee named Olthacus. The Cardarians are feme of 
thole barbarous people 'wha live near the lake Masotis. 
Olthacus was a man fit for every warlike attempt that re- 
quired flrength and courage, and in counfcl and contri* 
vance inferior to none. BeP.de iheic accomptiihments, 
be was affable, esfy and agreeable in the commerce of the 
world. He was always involved in fone difpute, or jea. 
Wy at lcail, of the other great men of his country, wbo\ 
Hie him, armed at the chief authority in it : and to bring 
Mitfcridajtes into his intereft, he undertook the daring eti- 
terprifc of killing LocuHus. Mithridates commended hw 
4djg% and publicly gave bim fame affront), to afford hii* 
a pretence for resentment. Olthacus laid hold on it, and 
tode off to 1, uk nil us, who received him with pleasure. Eot 
ait reputation, was well know* in the camp ; and, upon, 
trial, the Roman general found his prefenec of -mind and: 
It* atidrefs. fo extraordinary, that be took him to his table 
and his council-board. 

When the Dard Brian thought he bad found his oppor- 
tunity, he ordered hi) fervants to have his beiTe ready 
witbuut the camp. It was now mid-day, and the foldiets 
"ere fitting in tb* fun, or other wife repofing themGelves, 
when -he went to, the general's pavilion; expecting that 
Bone would pretend to hinder the admiihoii of a man who 
"as intimate with Lueullus, and who faid he had bufineft. 
of importance to communicate. And he had ceitainly 
tntered, if Beep which has been the ruin of many other 
gtnerals, had not fined Lueullus. Menedenms, one of 
■Dt chamberlains, was then- in waiting, and he told Ol- 
thacus, " This was not a proper time to fee Lueullus^ 

* beeaufe, after long watching and fatigue, be was now 
" taking fome reft." Olthacus did not take this denial, 
but faid, " I null enter, whether you will or not, for I 

* have great and neceffary bufineis to lay before hiio. 1f7 
Menedemus, incenfed at his infolenoe, anfwered, " No- 

u thing is more neceffary than the preservation of Lu-. ' 
" callus/' and thruit him back with both hands. 01- 
tiuCJiH, 
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thacus, fearing his deiign was difcovered, withdrew' jirf* 
vately from the camp, took; horfe, and returned to Mi- 
thridates without effecting any thing. Thus the crifis itf 
other matter*, as well as in medicine, either laves or de- 

After this, Sornatius was fent out with ten cohorts to' 
efcort a convoy. Mithridates detached againlt him one 
of his officers named Menandcr. . An engagement enfued, 
and the barbarians were routed with great lofs. Another 
time, Lucullus difpatched Adrian with a confiderable 
corps, to protect the party employed in collecting pro- 
viiions and fupplying his camp. Mithridates did not let 
bim.pafs unnoticed, but fent Meaemachus and Myron a- 
gaiolt them, with a. ftrong body of cavalry and another 
of infantry. All thel'e combatants, except two, the Romans* 
potto the fword. jVlithridates diflembled his lofs, pre- 
tending it was fmall, and entirely owing to the rnifconduft 
of the commanding officers. But when Adrian pafled by 
his camp in great pomp, with many waggons loaded with' 
pvovilions and rich fpoils in his train, the king's fpirits 
began to droop, and the moft diftreffing terror fell upon 
bis army.. They determined, therefore, to quit that poll: 

The nobility about the king began to fend off their 
baggage with all the privacy they could, bnt would not. 
fuller others to do the fame. The foldiers finding them-* 
felves jollied and thruft back in, the gate-ways, were fb 
much provokud at that treatment, that they turned upon' 
them, fell to plundering the baggage, and killed fererat 
them. Dory la us, one of the generals, loft his life for nothing 
but a purple robe which he- had on. Hermeeus, a pried,, 
was trodden under foot at the gate. Mithridates himfe" 
without any attendant or groom to aflift him, got out 
the camp araidft the crowd. Of all his royal ftud there 
was not one horfe left him ; but at laft Ptolemy the eu- 
nuch, feeing him carried along with the torrent, and hap- 
pening to be on hotfeback, dismounted and gave him 
bis. The Romans preded hard upon him, and indeed 
came up time enough to have taken him. He was -in fa ft 
almoft in their hands ; but their avarice faved him. The 
prey, which had been purfued through numbcrleis con- 
flicts and dangers efcaped, and the victorious Lucullus 
was robbed of the reward. of his toils. The horfe which 
the 
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inc. king rode, was alinoft overtaken, when a mule loaded 
with gold came between him and his purfuers, either by 
■accident or by the king's contrivance. The foldiers imme- 
■diateij- began to rifle the load, and came to blows about 
tie contents } which! gave Mithridates time to get off. 

■ Nor was this the only difadvanta'ge Lucullus experienced 
from their avarice. Calliftratus, the king's fecretary, was 
ttken,- and the Roman general had ordered him to be 
brought before him ; but thofe who bad the charge of it, 
perceiving be had five hundred crowns in his girdle, dif- 
patched him for the money. Yet to fuch men as thefehe, 
.gave up the plunder of the enemy's camp. 

After this, be took. Cabira, and many other places of 
Itiecigtli, in which he found much treafure. He likewife 
found in their prifons many Greeks, and feveral of the 
■ting's own relations, confined ; and, as they had long 
■thought themfelves in the mc-ft defperate circumjtances, 
trie liberty which they gained by the favour of Lucullus, 
appeared to them not fo much a deliverance, as a refur- 
reflion and .new life. One of the king's fillers, named 
Nyffa, very happily for her, was of the number, . The 
other fillers and wives of Mithridates, who feemed placed 
more remote from danger, and at a di fiance from war, 
all perijhed miferably : he fent the eunuch Bacchides to 
.Phernacia, with orders to fee them put to death. 

Among the reft were -two of his fitters, Roxana and 
3tatira, who were about theage of forty, and ftill virgins} 
: siid two of his wives, both Ionian;, Bernice of Chios, 
.and Monime of Miletus. The latter was much celebrated 
among the Greeks. Though the king had tried every 
expedient Id bring her to lift en to a lawlefs pafiion, and 
made her a prefent of fifteen thoufand crowns at one time, 
fce rejected ell his folic itations, till he agreed to marriage, 
fent her a diadem, and declared -'her queen-. Before the 
lail fad meffage, the had pafled her time very unhappily, 
and, looked with grief and indignation on that beauty, 
"hichj'inileadof a hulhand, had procured her an 'imperious 

■ waller, and inftead of the dameftic. comforts of marriage, 
» guard of barbarians, ' Banilhed far from "Greece, fhe had 
loft the real bleflings of life, and where Ihe hoped for hap- 
pinefs, found nothing but a dream. 

When Bacchides came; and informed „thefe pfincefles 

laey mufldje, but that they were at liberty to choofe the 

' death 
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death rnoft eafy aqd agreeable to them, Mf-nime fnatefc- 
ing the diadem from her head, applied it to her neck, 
-that it might do the fatal office. But it broke, and the 
pniicefs laid, " O curled band ! woulilft thoo not, at 
" leail, Serve me on thil occa£w »'* Then (pitting upon 
it, ihe threw it from her, and ftretched out her neck to 
Bacchides. 

Berenice took poifoa ; and. as her mother, who waspte- 
fent, begged a (hare of it, ihe granted her requeft. They 
both drank, of it ; and its force operated fufRciently upon 
Ihe weaker body : but Berenice not having taken a propel 
quantity, was long a dying. Bacchidcs therefore Afangled 
her. Roxaoa, one of the unmarried Afters, after having 
vented the molt bitter imprecations and reproaches again!) 
Mithridates, took poifoa. Statira, however, died with- 
out one unkind or ungenerous word. She rather com- 
mended her brother, when he mult have fats anxietiet 
about his own life, for not forgetting them, but providing 
that they, might die free and undilhonoured. Thefe event) | 
were very difagreeable to the native goodncfc and humaui- j 
ty of Lucuilu-s. 

He, continued his putfuit of Mithridates as far as To- 
la'ura ; where having learnt that he was fled four ilayl 
before into Armenia to Tigranel, he turned back again- 
He fubdued, however, the Chaldeans and TibareniM*. : 
and reduced the Id's Armenia, with the towns and caftlcJ- 
Then he fent Appius to Tigranca, to demand Mithridatei ; . 
and in the mean time returned to Amtfus, which hi' : 
troops were ftill befieging. The length' of the fiege *al . 
owing to CaUirnachuS- who commanded in the town, and 
was an able engineer, lkilled in every art of attack and 
defence. By this he gave the Romans much trouble, for 
which he fuffered afterwards. J_.ucu.llus availed himfeli 
of a ftratagem, againlt which he had not guarded. fi« 
made a fuddeo a Haul t at the time when Callimachus ufed 
to draw off his men for refrcuiment- Thus he made hife- 
felf mailer of fbme part of the wall ; upon which, Calli- 
machus, either envying the Romans the plunder of tat 
place, or with a view to facilitate his own efcape, let firs 
to the town, and quitted it. For no one paid any atten- 
tion to thofe who lied by lea. 7 Tie names fprcad with 
great rapidity around the walls, and the foldiers prepared 
thenuelves to pillage the houfes. LacvUlus, in coaHnifw- 
ation 
5 - "Google 
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aiion of a fine city thus finking into turn, endeavoured 
to affirt it from without, and ordered bis troops to ck- 
tinguifli the fire. But the; paid tie regard to kin -, they 
went oil collecting the fpoils, and clalhing their arras; 
till he was forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes . 
of laving the city from the flames- It happened however, 
quite other wife. In rummaging every corner, with torches 
in their hands, they let fire to many of the houfes theru- 
felres. ' So that when Lucullus entered the town next 
roaming, be laid to. hi* friends, with tears in bit eyes, 
" I have often admired the good fortune of Sylla, but 
" never i"o much as I do this day. He defired to faYe 
" Athens, and lucceeded ; I wiihed to imitate him on this 
" occafion ; but, inttead of that, the gods have ciafl'ed me 
■" with • Mummiu.." 

Nevertheleis, be endeavoured to reflore the place, a* 
far as its unhappy circumiUjiccs would peimii. A fhower, 
which providentially fell about the time it was taken, cx- 
rtinguilhed the fire, and laved many of the buildings; 
and, during his flay, he rebuilt moft of tbofe that were 
deftroyed. Such of the inhabitants as bad fled, be receiv- 
ed with pleafure, and added to thero a draught of other 
-Greeks who were willing to fettle there. At the fame 
time, he gave them a territory of a hundred and twenty 

This city was a colony of Athenians, planted here at a 
time when their power "was at the height ; and they were 
matters of the lea. Hence It was, that thofe who fled 
from the. tyranny of Ariftion, retired to Araifus, and 
■were admitted to the privilege, of citizens ; fortunately 
enough gaining .abroad what they had loft at home. The 
remainder of them Lucullus now clothed in an honourable 
.■tanner, gave each two hundred drachmas, and fent them 
back into their own country. Tyrannic, the grammarian, 
was of the number. Murena begged him of Lucullus, 
«nd afterwards enfranchifed him ; in which he acfed un- 
generoufly by bis fuperior officer's prefent,. I_ucullus 
would not have been wilting, that a man fo honoured 
for his learning, Ihould be firft confidered as a Have, 
and, then fet free. The real liberty he was born to, 
mutt be taken .away, before he could have this Item- 
ing freedom. But this was' not the only iiillance, in 
which 

* Tlwdeltroytr of Corinth. 
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-which Murena a.fted with left generality than became an 
■ -officer of his rank. 

Lucullus then turned towards the cities of AGa, that 
:he might bcftow the time, which was not employed in war, 
. to the promotion of law and juftice. Thefe had long loft 
.their influence in that province, which was overwhelmed 
with unfpeakable misfortunes. It was de-lb] ated and en- 
(laved by the farmers of th/ revenue, and by ufurers. The 
/poor inhabitants were forced to fell the moft beautiful of 
.their fans and daughters, the ornaments and offerings in 
their temples, their paintings, and the ftatues of their 
gods. Their laft refource was to ferve their creditors as 
Haves. Their fufferings prior tothis, were more cruel 
»nd unfupportable ; prifons, racks, tortures, expofures to 
the burning fun In fummer, and in winter to .the extremi- 
ty of cold, amidft ice or mire ; intbmuch that fcrvitude 
.leemed a happy deliverance, and a fcene of peace; Lucul- 
•lus, finding 'the cities in tuch dreadful diitrefs, foon lefcued, 
.the oppreffed from all their burdens. 

In the firfl place, he ordered the creditors not to .take 
above one * in the hundred for a month 1 ! intereft : in the 
nest place, he aboliftied all intereft that exceeded the 
principal: the third, and moft important regulation, was, 
'that the creditor ihould not take above a fourth part 
of the debtor's income. And if any one took intereft 
•upon intereft, he was to lofe all. By thefe means, in lefs 
than four years, all the debts were paid, and the eftatcs 
Teftored free to the proprietors. The public fine whica 
Sylla had laid upon Alia, was twenty thoufand talents. 
It liad been paid twice ; and yet the mercilefs collectors, 
by ufury upon uTury, now brought it to a hundred and 
■twenty thoufand talents. 

Thefe men, pretending they had been unjuftly treated, 
raifed a clamour in Rome againft Lucullus, and hired a ' 
.number of popular orators to fpeak againft him. They ; 
■had, indeed, a conliderable intereft, becaufe many per- ' 
fons who had a (hare in the adminiftration were their 
debtors. Lucullus, on the other hand, was beloved not 
only by the nations which had experienced .his good of- 
Jioes; the hearts of the other provinces were his, and 
they 

• This was the legal intereft among the Romans. Whence we m»' 

learn the comparative fcMcitjr of money in thefe times. 
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Aey longed for a governor who had made fucfc numbers 

ha ppy- ,-'».»- 

Appius Clodius,. who was fent ambaflador to Tigranes 
by Luenllus, and who was his wife's brother, it firit fell 
into the hands ff guides that were fubje&s to Mithri- 
dates. Thefe men made him take an unneceffary cir- 
cuit of many days journey in the upper countries; but at 
left an en franc h ife d- Servant of his, a Syrian by nation, 
difcovered to him the imposition, and (Lowed him the 
right road. He then bade adieu to his barbarian guides, 
and in a few days pafled the Euphrates, and leached *An- 
tioch of Daphne. » * 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who wae 
then employed in. reducing fomc cities of Phoenicia; and 
he found means to bring over to the Roman intetelt 
many princes who rnbmitted to the Armenian out of pure 
tteceflity. ' Among thefe was Zarbienus, ting of Gor- 
dyene. A number of- the cities, too, which Tigranes had 
conquered, privately fent deputies to Clodius'; -and he 
promifed them all the fuccour Lucullus could give, but 
defired they would^ make no immediate refiftance. The 
Armenian government was, indeed, an unfupportable 
burden to the. Greeks. Particularly, the king's pride, 
throngh a long courfe of profperity, was become. fo enor- 
mous, that he thought whatever is great and admirable 
in the eVesof the world, was not only in his power, but. 
even made for hiirr. For. though his prafpfceis at firft 
were final! and contemptible, he had futrdued many na- 
tions, and humbled the Parthian power more, than any 
prince before him. He had colonized Mefojiotamia 
with Greeks, whom he draughted in great ; numbers out 
of CHicfc and Cappadocia. He had' drawn the fcemtej- 
Arabians from their wandering way of life, and placed 
them nearer to Armenia, that he might avail himfelf of 
their mercantile abilities. He had many Kings at his 
court, in the capacity of fervants, and four in particular, 
as mace bearers or footmen, who, whenever he rode on 

Vol.. III. . L hor-fe- 

• Among feveral cities of that name thi« was the principal, ft wis 
called, however, hy way of diftinct ion, (fie Ant inch of Daphi.e. 
Daphne was > beautiful village, ab.iut fort? furlongs from it, confocra c- - 
«d to the nymph of that name, and adorned with groves of a large s- 
tept, federal of thtm piob'ably of laurel'; in 'the mid ft of wfich ftiod 
*he temple of Apolio md Diana. The .grove andwrnpL wck a faoili> 
siy. 

f Probably fo tilled from their living in tcnti. 
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horieback, ran before him in fhort jerkins ; and, when he- 
fat to give audience, flood with their hands clafped to- 
gether; which I aft circumftance feems. a mark of the low- 
ell llavery, a token that they had not only refigned their 
liberty, but that they were prepared rather to funer than 
to act, 

Appius, not in llie leafl: difconcerted at all this poiap, 
plainly let forth his coramiHion, at his firfi audience, 
" That he was come to demand Mithridates, whom- Lu- 
" cullus claimed for his triumph j otherwise he myft de- 
," clare war again ft Tigranes." Whatever .efforts, that 
prince tnade to receive the 'metjage with an eafy counte- 
ijance, and a kind of fmile, it was- yifible to .all, that he 
was affected with the young man's bold addrefs. This 
was, indeed, the firft free fpcech he had heard for fiv« 
and twenty years-; for fo long lie had been a king, or 
rather a tyrant. However, the anfwer he gave Appiui 
was, " That he would not deliver up .Mithridates, and 
" if the Romans began the war, he was able to defend 
" himfelf." He was difp leafed with Lucullus for giving 
him, in his letter, barely the title of king, and not that «f 
king of kings ; and, therefore, in his anfrver he would"* 
addrefs him as * Imfierator. This did not hinder hi)*, 
from fending magnificent prefects, to Appius; and, when 
lie found he did not accept them, he lent more. At la ft, 
Appius, that he might not feem to rue& them out, of any 
particular pique, took a cud, and lent back all the reft. 
Then he returned, with the utmoft expedition, to his.ge- 

Before this, Tigranes had not deigned to admit Midu 
lidates into his prefence, nor to fpeak to a prince who 
was fo nearly allied to him, and who tad lately lofi & 
great a kingdom. He had fenV him, in, a contemptuous 
manner, to remote marines, and a ficfcly air, where he was 
kept like atprifoner. But now he called him to r court) 
with great marks of honour and. regard. In a private 
conference they exculpated tliemfelves, at the expence of 
their friends. Metrodorus the Scepdan was of the num- 
ber ; an able fpeaker, and a man of estenfive erudition, 
woo bad been in fuch high favour, that he was ftyled the ! 
king'' ' 

* The EnglUh word gaunt, a not entirely equivalent to the Gf(»fc , 

. >urM{*r*f , or the i,*tin iwftrottr, which wat afterw'ai dt the title » i 

the emperors. 
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king's father. It fecms, when he went ambaffador from 
Mrttiridates to the Armenian court, to beg affiftance 
again* the Romans, Tigrane* laid, " What would you, 
" JHetrodorus, adyife me to in this cafe i" Whether it 
■rai that he had the intereft of Yigranes in view, or whe- 
ther he wanted to fee MithridRtes absolutely ruined, he 
anfnered, " As an .ambaffador, I Ihall exhort you to 
" it ; but, as your eoumetlor, I. mould advife you againft 
" it." Tigtsnes difcoveted this to Mithridates, not 
ijnagining be would relent it in the manner he did. 
' The nnfbrtunate prince immediately pat Metrodorus to 
death ; and Tigranes •greatly repented the ftep he had 
taken, though he was not absolutely the caufe of that rnt- 
nifler's death, but only added ilings to the hatred Mich- 
, hdates had long entertained for bun. This appeared 
wbea his private memorandums were taken, in which . 
Metrodorus was found among thofe marked out for the 
■x. Tigranes buried him honourably, and i'pared no 
« pence in his funeral, though he had been the cauie of 
his, death. 

Arophic rates, the orator, like wife died at that court, 
if we may be allowed to record his name for the fake of 
Athens. He is faid to have been bantlhed his country, 
and to have retired to Selcucia, upon the Tigris, where the 
inhabitants deiired him to oped a fchool of rhetoric, but 
be anfw'ered in the moft contemptuous manner, and with 
all the vanity of a -fop-hill, " That a plate could not con- 
" tain a dolphin." From thence lie went to the court of 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, and wife of Ti- 
granes," where he foon made himfelf fo obnoxious, that he 
was forbidden alt intercourfe with the Greeks; upon which 
he ftarved himfelf to death. Cleopatra bellowed upon 
him, too, a magnificent funeral, and his tomb is near a 
place .called Sapha. 

Lucullus, having eftabliftied peace and good laws in 
Alia, did not negle ft what might be conducive to elegance 
and plcafure ; but, during his flay at Ephefus, entertained 
the Grecian cities with mows, triumphal feafts, and trials 
of fkiUbetweerr wreftlers and gladiators. The cities, in 
«turn, inftituted a feaft to his honour, which they called 
hiculiia ; and the real affection that' infpired them with 
the thought, was more agreeable than the honour it- 
fclf. 

La When 
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When Appius was returned, and bad acquainted him 
that it was necefiary to go to war with Tigranes, he went 
back to Pcntus, and put himfejf at the head of his troops. 
His firft opperation was to lay liege to Sinope, or rather to 
a corps of Cilicians, who had thrown themfclves into the 
town on the part of Mithridates. Thefe, upon the approach 
ai" Lucullus, put a great number of the- inhabitants to the 
fword, and after fetting fire to the place, endeavoured to 
eicape in the night. But Lucullus difcovering their inten- 
tion, entered the town, and having killed eight thoufanii 
of them who were left behind, restored their effects to the 
old inhabitants, and exerted himfelf greatly in faving the 

. city from the flames. His particular inducement was the 
following dream : He dreamed that a perlon flood by hint, 
and faid, " Go forward, Lucullus ; for Autolycus iscom- 
" ing to meet you." When he awaked, he could form 
bo conjecture about the fignificatiou of the dream. HoW' 
'ever, he took the city the fame day, and, in purfuing the 
Cilicians to their (hips, he faw a ftatue lying on the ihore, 
which they had not been able to get on board. The work 
was one of the mailerpieces'of bthenis ; and' he was told 
that it was the flatue of Autolycus, the founder of Sinope. 
This Autolycus is faid to have been the fon of Demiachus, 
and one. of thofe Theflalians who affifted Hercules in the 
war againft the Amazons *. In his voyage back, along 
with Demoleon and Phlogius, his (hip ftruck on a rock oE 
the Cherfonefus, called Pedalion, and he loft it. He and 
his friends, however, fayed their lives and their arms, 
and went to Sinope, which they took from the Syrians. 
The Syrians, who then held it, we are told, were fo call- 

. td, becaufe they were the defendants of Syrus, the fon 
of Apollo, and Sinope, the daughter of Afopus. When 
Lucullus heard this, he recollefted the obfervation of Sjl- 

' la in his Commentaries, " That nothing more defetves our 
" belief and attention, than what' is fignified to us in 
" dreams." 

After news was brought that Mithridates and Tigranes 
were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia with 
all their forces, in order to feize Alia before him, he could 



* Straho tells «■, Autolysis was fine of ihe Argon auti, who, tfter 
' voyag? to Colchis, fettled at Sinope, and bad divifle hwnHiis paid 
n after hu death. Stb4B. 1. xii. . _. 
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Mt kelp thinking it ftrange, that the Armenian did not 
make uic of Mitbridates when in his glory, nor join the 
armies of Pontus while the j were in their full ftrength; 
but differed them to be broken and deftroyed ; and now 
at tail with cold hopes of fuccefc began the war, or ra- 
ther threw himfelf down headlong with thofe who could 
ft and no longer, 

Aroidft thefe tranfaiftions, Machares the Ton of Mithri- 
dates, who was matter of the Bofphorus, fent Lucullus a 
coronet of gold of a thoufand crowns value, and begged to 
be numbered among the friends and allies- of Rome. J.u* 
callus, now concluding that the fir ft war was finifhed, left 
tornatrus, with.a corps of fix thoufand men, to fettle the 
affairs of that province ; and with twelve thoufand foot 
and Ids than three thoufand horfe, marched to meet ano- 
ther wan It feemed amazing temerity to go with a hand- 
ful of men againft fo many warlike nations, fo many my- 
riads of cavalry, and fuch a vaft country, interfered with 
deep rivers,- and barricaded with mountains for ever co- 
wed with fnow. Of conrfe his foldiers, who were not 
otberwife under the belt discipline, now followed with 
great reluctance, and were ready to mutiny. On the other" 
hand, the popular orators clamoured againii him in Rome, 
itprefenting that be levied war after war ; not that the 
public utility required it, but that he might always keep 
the command and continue in arms, and that he might accu- 
mulate riches at the riik of the commonwealth. Thefe ' 
■tiait fucceeded in their deCgn, which was to recal Lu- 
cullus. 

At prefent he reached the Euphrates by long marches, 
He found it fwoln and overflowing by reafon of the lata 
rains, and was apprehenfive he fhould find much delay 
and difficulty in collecting boats and making a bridge of 
them. But in the evening the flood began to fubfide, and. 
leffen in fuch a manner in the night, that next morning the 
tive r appeared much within its channel. The people of 
the country feeing little iHauds in its bed, which had fel- 
(loin been vilible, and the ftream breaking gently about 
•hem, considered Lncullu3 as fometbingmore than mortal. 
For they faw the great river put on a mild and obliging 
ait to him, and afford him a quick and eafy pafLge. . 

He availed himfelf of the opportunity, and pafTed it 

with his army. An aufpicious omen appeared immedi- 

L 3 ately 
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ately after. A number of heifers, tiered to die Perfici 
Diana, the goddefs whom the inhabitants of thofe parti 
particularly tvorihip, paftured on the other fide. Thde 
heifers are ufed only in the way of Sacrifice ; at other times 
they range at large, marked with the figure of a torch, m 
a token of their designation ; and it' it difficult to take 
them when they are wanted. But now the army had no 
Sooner croffed the river, than one of them went and flood 
by a rock, which ii, deemed facred to the goddefs, and 
hanging down her head in the manner of thole that are 
bound, offered herfelf to Lurnllus as a victim. He facri- 
Seed alio a bull to the Euphrates^, on account of his lafe 
paflage. 

He flayed there that whole day to refrefh his army. The 
nest day he marched through Sophene, without doing the 
lealt injury to thofe who Submitted and received his troops 
in a proper manner. Nay, when his men wanted to flop 
and take a fort that was fuppoted to be full of treafurc, 
lie pointed to mount Taurus which appeared at a diftance, 
and faid, " Yonder is the tort you are to take ; as for 
" thefe things, they will of courfe belong to the conquer- 
** or." Then, pufhing his march, he eroded the Tigru, 
and entered Armenia. 

As Tigranes ordered the firft man who brought him an 
account of the enemy's arrival, to lofe his head for hit 
' reward, no one afterwards prefumed to mention it.' He 
remained in ignorance?, though the hoftile fire already 
touched him ; and with pleafure heard his flatterers fay, 
*' Lucullus would be a great general; if he waited for Tn 
'' granes at Ephefus, and did not quit. Alia at the fight 
" of his vaft armies," Thus it is not every roan that eta 
bear much wine, nor can en ordinary' mind bear great 
prosperity without Staggering. The flrft of his friends who 
ventured to tell him the truth, was Mithrobarzancs ; and 
be was but ill rewarded for the liberty he had taken. He 
was fent again!! Lucullus with three thoufand horfe and a 
more refpcclablc body of foot, with orders to take the Ro- 
man general alive, but to tread the reft under his feet. 

Part of the Roman forces were pitching their tents, and 

the reft were upon the march, when their fcouts brought 

intelligence that the barbarians were at hand. He had, 

therefore, his apprehenfions, that if they attacked him 

- ■ . b.efort 
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before his troops were all affembled and formed, they 
Hight be put in diforder. The meafure he took was to 
ft;;- and entrench himfelf: meantime he fent his lieute- 
nant Seitilins with fixteen hundred horfe, arid not many 
■ more infantry, including bath the light and the heavy- 
ssned, with orders, when he approached the enemy, to 
flop and amjife them, till he fhould be informed that the 
entrenchments were finifhed. 

Sestili us was ■ willing to obey his orders, but Mithro- 
battane* came upon him fo boldly, that he was forced to 
fight. Mithrobarzanes behaved with great bravery, but 
fell in the action. Then his troops took to flight, and 
were moll of them cut in pieces. 

After this, Tigranes left Tigrenocerta, the great city 
trhich he had built, and retired to mount Taurus, where 
be intended to collect all his forces. But Lucullus, nob 
giving him much time for preparation, fent Murena to 
Mtafsartd cut off the patties on one fide, as fa ft as they 
came up ; on the other fide, Sextilius advanced againft a 
»rge corps of Arabians, which was going to join the king. 
Sextilius came upon the Arabians as they were encamp- 
ing, and killed the -greateft part of them. Murena fol* 
Wing the fteps of Tigranes, took bis opportunity to at- 
tack him, as he was leading a great army along a rugged 
tad narrow defile. The king himfelf fled, abandoning all 
Us baggage. Many of the Armenians were put to the 
fWord, and greater numbers made prifoners. 

Lucullus, after this fuccefs, marched againft Tigrano- 
tefta, and inverted it with his army. There were in that - 
city many Greeks who had been tranfplantebVout of Cili- 
cia, and many barbarians whole fortune had Deen no bet- 
ter than that of the Greeks, Adiabenians, Affyrians, 
Gbrdyenians, and Cappadocians, whofe cities Tigranes had 
aemoliihed, and then removed the inhabitants, and com- 
pelled them to fettle in that he had bnilt. The place was 
full of treafure and rich ornaments; every private peifon, 
as well as grandee, to make their court to the king, ftriv- 
ing which Ihould contribute moft to its etnbelliftiment. 
For this reafon Lucullus carried on the fiege with great 
vigour, in the opinion that Tigranes would, contrary to 
hi) better judgment, be provoked to give him battle. And 
he was not rniflaken. Mitbri dates, by meffengers and let- 
ters, diffuaded the king much from hazarding a battle, and 
L 4 advifed 
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adi-ifed him only to cut off the Roman convoys- with hU 
cavalry. Taxiles too, who came on the part of Miihri- 
dates to co-operate with Tigranes, entreated him lo avoid 
meeting the Roman arms, which he affored him were in- 
vincible. 

At fir ft the king heard him with patience. But when' 
the Armenians and Gordyenians arrived with all their 
forces ; "when the kings of the Medes and Adiabenians 
had brought in their armies; when the numbers of Arabians 
came fiom the coarts of the * Babylonian fea, Albanian! 
from the Cafpian, and Iberians from the neighbourhood of 
the Albanians; befide a confiderable body gained by ptt- 
fents and perfuafiou, from thofe nations about the Amies 
that live without regal government ; then nothing was ex- 
pieffed at the king's table or council-board, but fanguine 
hope? and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in danger of 
his life for attempting to oppofe the refolution to give bat- 
tle, and Mithridates himfelf was accufed of envying ihe 
glorious fuccefs that would attend his fdn-in-Iaiv. 

Tigranes, therefore, would not wait for him, left h( 
fhoiild fhare with him the' honour of the victory i but ad- 
vanced immediately with all his forces : and is laid to have 
exprrffed to his' friends fome uneafinefs, " That he fbould 
f* have to do only with Lucullus, and not try his ftrenglh 
?* at once with all the generals of Rome." Indeed, thefe 
l>oafts of the king do not appear entirely frantic and defli- 
tute of reafon. while he was furveying fo many nations and 
princes under his ftandard, fuch aftonilhing numbers of 
heavy armed infantry, and fo many myriads of cavalry. 
He had twenty thoufand archers and (lingers, and fifty- 
five thoufand horfc, of which feventeen thoufand Were clad 
In Heel, according to the account Lucullus Cent the fenate. 
His infantry, divided into companies and battalions, con- 
futed of a hundred and fifty thoufand men ; and there were 
thirty-five thoufand pioneers and other labourers to make 
good the roads, to prepare bridges, to cleanfe the courfe 
of rivers, to provide wood, and to anfwer all the occafions 
of the array. Thefe were drawn up behind, to give it a 
greater appearance of ftrength and cumbers. 

When he had paffed "mount Taurus, and fpread his 

troops upon the plain, he could fee the Roman army be- 

4 fieging 

■ • The Peruan gulf. 
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fieging Tigranocerta. The raised multitude of barbarians 
in the city likewife fan hira, and in a menacing manner, 
pointed to their king's armies from the walls. 

Lucullus, before tlie battle,, held a council of war. 
Some advifed him to quit the. liege, and meet Tigranes 
with all his forces ; others were of opinion, that he (hould 
continue the liege, and not leave fo many enemies be- 
hind him. He told them, that neither feparately gave 
good counfelj tut both together did. He therefore di- 
vided his forces, and" left-Murena before the place with- 
fix thoufand men ; while he with the reft of the infantry, 
conMing of twenty-four cohorts, which contained not 
more than ten thoufand combatants, with all his cavalry, 
and about a thoufand (lingers aiid archers, marched againlE. 
Tigranes. 

He encamped on. alarge pfain; with a river before him; 
where his army, appearing no more than a handful, af-\ 
fcrded much matter of mirth to the flatterers of the king. 
Some ridiculed the diminutive appearance; others,, by 
way of jeft, caft lots for the fp.oil. And there' was not one. 
of the generals and princes who did. not- come and de- 
file to be employed alone upon that fervice, while Ti- 
granes needed only to fit ftill and look on. The king 
too, thinking he mull mow nimfelf facetious on the oc- 
eafion. made ufe of that celebrated espieHion, " That if 
" they came as ambaffadurs, there were too many of 
" them ; if as foldiers,- too few.'' Thus they paiTed the. 
firll day in raillery. 
N'ejtt morning, at break of day, Lucullus drew out his 
. array. The camp of the barbarians was > on the eaft fide 
of the river. But the river, where it is moil fordable, 
makes a bend to the weft.- As Lucullus marched bailiiy 
down to that quarter, I'igranes thought he was retreating.. , 
Dpon this, he called to Tax lies, and faid with aJcornfuI" ' 
fmile, " Seeft thou not theft invincible Jtoman -legions 
" taking to flight?" Taxiles anfweied, '' I wilh from my 
" foul, my lord, that your good genius may work a rnira- 
cle in' your favour ; but thefe legions do- not ufe their 
"bed accoutrements in a. mere march. They do not 
" wear their poliihed ftuelds, nor take- their bright hel- 
" raets out of their cafes, as you fee they have now done.. 
" All this fplendid appearance indicates their intention to 
l< S. " nghti. 
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" fight, and to advance againft their enemies as fail as 
" poffible." 

While Taxiles was yet fpeaking, they Taw the eagle of 
the formoit legion make a motion to the right, by ordef 
of Lucullus, and the cohorts proceed in good order to paf» 
the river. 

Then Tignuiei with much difficulty awaked from hit 
intoxication, and exclaimed two or three times, " Art 
" thefe men coming againft us i" After this, he draw 
out his forces in a hairy and diforderly manner ; taking 
him fe If the command of the main body, and giving the 
left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and the right 
to the king of the Medes. Before this right wing were 
placed moft of the cavalry that were armed in fteel. 

As Lucullus was going to pafs the river, fome of hi) 
officers admbnimed him to beware of that day, "which had 
been an inaufpicious, or (as the; called it) a black one to 
the Romans ; for on that day Cspio's army was defeated 
by the Citnbri. Lucullus returned that memorable anfwer, 
" I will make this day too an ailfpictous one for Rome." 
It was the fisth of October. 

Having thus fpoken, and withal exhorted his men to 
exert themfelves, he advanced at the head of them againft 
the enemy. He was. armed with a breaft-plate of ftetl, 
formed in fcales, which call a furprifmg lutlre ; and the 
robe he wore over it was adorned with fringe. He drew 
his fword immediately, to (how his troops the necetfity of 
, coming hand to hand with an enemy who were accuftomtd 
to fight at a diflance ; and by the vigour of their charge 
not to leave them room to exercife their tniflive weapons. 
Obferving that the enemy's heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
which they had. their chief dependence, was covered by a 
hill that was plain and even at top, and which, with aa 
extent of only four furlongs, was not vety difficult to at 
cend, he difpatched his Thraclan and Gaulilli horfe, with 
orders to take them in flank, and to rlrike at nothing 
but the (hafts of their pikes. Their whole ftrength, i»- 
•deed, confifts in the pike, and they have no other weapon, 
either offenfive or defenfive, that thejr can ufe, by reafca 
of their heavy and unwieldy armour, in which they are, 
as it were, immured. 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile be began to climb the hill with two com- 
panies of infantry, and the foldieis followed him with 
great readmefs, when they faw hlth, encumbered as he 
Was with"his armour, the firft to labour on foot up the af- 
eent. When he had reached the fummit, he Rood on the 
fool! confpicuous part of it, and cried out, " The viftory 
■ is ours, my fellow -foldiers, the victory is orirs." At 
the fame time he advanced againft the heavy-attned ca- 
valry, and ordered his men not to make any ufe of their 
ja»elins, but to come to clbfe action, and to aim their 
blows at their enemies legs and thighs, In which parts 
iltme they were not armed. There was no need, how- 
ever, to pot' this tn execution. For, in (lead of Handing 
ro receive the Roman?, they fet up a cry of fear, arid molt 
defpicably fled without fluking a tlroke. In their flight, 
they and their horfes, heavy with armour, ran back upon 
their own infantry, and put ihem in confufion ; infomuch 
that all thofe myriads were routed, without (landing to 
receive one wound, or fpilling one drop of blood. Multi- 
Hides, however, were (lain in their flight, or rather in their 
attempt to fly ; their ranks being fo thick and deep, that 
they entangled and impeded -each other. 

Tigranes rode off, one of the firfl, with a few attend- 
ants ; and feeing his fon taking his (hare tn his misfor- 
tunes, he took the diadem from his head, gave it him, 
with tears, and defired him to fave himfelf in the belt 
banner he could, by taking fome other road. The young 
prince did not venture to Wear it, but put it in the hands 
. Of one of, his moil faithful fexvants, who happened after- 
Wards to be taken, and brought to Luc u 11 us : By this, 
ftieans the royal diadem of Tigranes added to the honours 
of the fpoil. It is faid, that of the foot there fell above 
'hundred thoufand, and' of the horfe very few efcapedy 
whereas the Romans had but five killed, and a hundred 
wounded. * Antiochus the pbilofopher, in his treattfe 
concerning the gods, fpeaking of this action, fays, the 
fun never beheld fuch another, f Strabo, another philo- 
fopher, in his hiftorical Commentaries, informs us, that 
the Romans were afhamed, and ridiculed each other, for 
I. 6 having 

* Antiochm of Efcilon. Cicero was his difelple. 

t Strabo, the geographer and bUdriaa, was alfo a philofopher of 
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having empkijud weapons againlt (uch vite Haves. Ani 
Livy tells us, the Romans, with foch inferior numbers, 
never engaged fuch a multitude as this. The viftors did 
not, indeed, make up the twentieth part of the vanquilh- 
- ed. the molt able and experienced commanders among 
the Romans paid the highelt compliments to the general- 
fliip of LucuUus, principally becaufe he had defeated two 
of the great eft and raoft powerful kings of the world, by 
methods entirely different } the one by an expeditious, 
and the other by a flow pracefs. He ruined Mithridates, 
when in the height of his power, by protracting the war, 
and Tigranes by the celerity of his movements. Indeed, 
among all the generals in the world, there have been very 
few inftanccs of any one's availing himfelf of delay for 
execution, or of expedition for fecurity. 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no hade to, come 
to aclion, or to join Tigranes ; imagining that Lucullus 
would proceed with his ufuiil caution and flowriefs. Bot 
as foon as he met a few Armenians on the road, with the 
greater! marks of confternation upon them, he foimed 
lome conjecture of what had happened ; and when many 
more came up naked and wounded, he was too well af- 
fured of the lofs, and inquired for Tigranes. Though he 
found him in the moft destitute arid deplorable condition, 
he did not offer him the lead iniult. Inftead of that he 
dismounted, arid bewailed with him their common mis- 
fortunes 5 gave him his own royal equipage, and held up 
to him a profpeci of better fuccefs. They began to levy . 
ether forces. 

In Tigranocerta the Greeks had mutinied again.il the 
barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the city to Luc alius. 
Accordingly he gave the aflault, and took it. After he 
had fecured the royal treasures, he gave" up the plunder, 
of the town to his foldiers ; and they round there. be fides 
other rich booty, eight thoufand talents in coined money. 
Lucullus. added eight hundred drachmas to each man's 
fhare. 

Being informed that there were found in the town a 
■umber of fuch artills as are requifi'e in theatrical exhi- 
bitions, whom llgranes had collected from all parts, for 
opening the theatre he had built, he made ufe of (hem 
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in the games and other public diversions in honour of his 

He lent back the Greeks to their own countries, and 
fuiniihed them with Decenaries for that purpofe. He like- 
wife permitted the barbarians who had been compelled to 
fettle there, to return to their refpecttve abodes. Thus it 
happened, that, by the ditperfion of the people of one cif y a 
many cities recovered their former inhabitants. For which 
reafon Lucnllns was reverenced by them as a patron and . 
founder. He Succeeded alfo in his other undertakings 
agreeably to his merit ; being more defirous of the praife 
of juftict and humanity, than of that which arilcs from 
military achievements. For in thofe the army claims no 
(ball part, and fortune a greater ; whereas the other are 
proofs of a gentle diipofition and fuhdued mind, and by 
them Lucullus brought the barbarians to fubmit without 
the Sword. The kings of the Arabs came over to him, 
and put their poffeffions in his power ; the whole nation 
of Sophenc followed their example ; and the Gordyenians 
were fo well inclined to ferve him, that they were willing 
to quit their habitations, and follow him with their wives. 
and children. The caute was this : 

Zarbienus, king of Gordyene. unable, as has been Said, 
to fupport the tyranny of Tigranes, applied privately; 
through Appius to Lucullus, and defired to be admitted 
as an ally. This application being difcovered, he was 
put to death with his wife and children, before the Ro- 
mans entered Armenia. Lucullus, however, did not for- 
get it, but, as he pafled through Gordyene, took care 
that Zarbienus Should have a magnificent funeral, and 
adorned the pile with gold fluffs and royal veflments found 
among the Spoils of Tigranes. The Roman general him- 
felf fet fire to it, and, together with the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceaied, offered the accuftomed libations, 
. declaring him his friend, and an ally of the Roman, peo- 
ple. He caufed a monument, too, to be erected to his' 
memory at a considerable espence : for there was found. 
iu the treafury of that prince, a great quantity of gold 
and filver; there were found alfo in his florehoufes threa 
millions of medimni of wheat. This was a Sufficient 
provifiwi for the Soldiers; and Lucullus was much ad- 
mired for making the war maintain it f elf, and carrying it. 
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on without taking one drachma Out of the public' tree 

About this time, there come an mnbafly From tbc king 
Of Parthia to folicit his friendftup and alliance. Lucullul 
received the propofctl with pieafare, rod feat ambaftadorl 
in his turn i who, when they were at that prince's court, 
difcovered that he was nnrefolved what part to aft, and 
that he was privately treating with Ti grants for Mefopo- 
tami'a, as a reward for the fuecours with which he mould 
furnilli him, As loon as Luctillns was ferriible of this, he 
determined to let Tigranes and Mithtidates alone, as ad* 
verferies already tired out, and to try his ftrength with the 
Parthian, by entering his territories. He thought it would 
' be glorioos, if iri one expedition, daring the tide of good 
fortune, like an able wrefller, he could throw thrce> prin- 
ces fucceftively, and traverfe the dominions of three of 
the moft powerful kings under the fan; perpetually victo- 
rious. 

For this reafbn he fent orders to Sornatios and his other 
officers in PontUs, to bring their forces to him, as he in- 
tended to begin his march for Parthia from Gordyene. 
Thefe officers had already found Their foldiers refractory 
and obftioate, but now they faw them abfolately mutinous, 
and not to be wrought upon by any method of perfuafiott 
or of force. On the contrary, they loudly declared thty 
would not even flay there, but would go add leave Pom lis 
itfelf unguarded. When an account of this behaviour was 
brought to Lucullus, it corrupted the troops be had with 
him ; and they were ready to receive thefe hnpreflions, 
loaded a< they were with wealth, enervated with luxury, 
rod panting after repofe. - Upon hearing, therefore, of the 
bold term* in which the others had exprefTed tbemfelves, 
they faid they acted like men, and fet an example wor- 
thy of imitation ; " And furely, continued they, our fer- 
'* vices entitle us to a difcharge, that wa may return 
" to our country, and enjoy onrfelveS in fecuriry dad 
"■ quiet." 

Thefe fpeecheS, and worfe than thefe, coming to the 
ears of Lucullus, he gave up all thoughts of his Parthian 
expedition, and marched once more again!) Tigranes. It 
was now the height of fummer, and yet when he had 
gained the fummit of mount Taurus, he faw with regret 
the corn only green ; fo backward are the feafons in thofe 
parts, 
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part?, by reafon of the * Cold that prevails there. He de- 
fcendcd, however, into the plain, and beat the Armenian! 
wbo ventured to face him in two or three ftrirmifhes. 

Then he plundered the villages at plcaJure, and, hy taking 
the convoys defigned for Tigranes, brought that want upon 
the enemy, which he had dreaded himfelf. 

■ He omitted no meafure which night bring them to n 
decifive battle ; he drew a line of eircumvallation about 
their camp -, he laid wafte their country before their eyes : 
bat they had been too often defeated, to think of ri&ing 
an engagement. He therefore marched agntnft Artaxata 
the capital of Tigranes, where he had left his wives and 
children ; concluding he would not fuller it to he taken, 
without attempting its relief. 

- It is fai<I, that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after Antio- 
ehns was fubdued by the Romans, addreffed himfelf to Ar- 
ms* king -of Armenia. While he was at that prince's 
court, belide inftrufting him in other important matters, 
he pointed out a place to him, which, though it then lay 
neglected, afforded the happieft fituation imaginable for a 
city. He gave him the plan of one, and exhorted him to 
pat it in execution. The king, charmed with the motion, 
defired him to take the direction of the work ; and in & 
fitort time .there was fcen a large and beautiful city, Which 
bore that prince's name, and was declared the metropolis 
of Armenia. ' 

When Lucullus. advanced to lay liege to this place, the 
patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched in queft of 
the Romans, and the fourth day encamped over' again ft 
them, being feparated from them only by the river Arfanias, 
which they muft neceHarily pafs in their march to Ar- 
taxata. Lucullus having facrinced to the gods, in full 
perlhaGon that the victory was his own, pafled over in 
order of battle with twelve cohorts in front. The reft 
were placed in the rear, to prevent th«r being furrounded 
by the enemy. Tor their motions were watched by a large 
and feleft body of cavalry, covered by fome flying fqua- 
dtons of Mardian archers and Iberian fpearmen, in whofe 
courage and ikiil Tigranes, of all his foreign troops, 
placed the high eft confidence. Their behaviour, however, 
did 

* This particular Is confirmed by modern travtUcr* Thej tell ui, 
uufaow lies there till Augvu. 
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did not diftinguith them. They exchanged a few blow* 
with the Roman horfe, but did not wait. the charge of 
the Infantry. They difperfed and fled, -and the Roman 
cavalry purfued them in the different routes they had 
taken. 

Tigranes now feeing hi* advantage, advanced with his 
own cavalry. Lucullus was a little intimidated at their 
numbers and the fplendour of their appearance. He there. 
fore called his cavalry off from the purfuit ; and in the 
mean time was the foremoft to advance againft the • nobi- 
lity, who with the flower of the army were about the 
king's perfon. But they fled at the fight of him, without 
linking a blow. Of the tare: kings that were then in the 
action, the flight of Mithridates feems to have been the 
moll difgraceful, for he did not ftand the very fhouts of 
the Romans. The purfuit continued the whole night, till, 
wearied with the carnage, and fatisfied with the prifoners, 
and the booty they had made, the Romans drew off. Livy 
tells us, that in the former battle there were. greater num- 
bers killed and taken prifoners; but in" this, perfons of 
higher quality. 

Lucullus, elevated with his fuccefs, refolved to pene- 
trate the upper country, and to finilh the deftrnftiun of 
this barbarian prince, it was now the autumnal equinox, 
and he met with dorms he did not expect. The (now fell 
almoit conftantly; and when the fky wjs clear, the froil 
was fa intenfe, that, by reafon of the extreme cold, the 
horfes could hardly drink of the rivers; nor could they 
pais them but with the utmoli difficulty, becaufc the ice. 
broke, and cut the finews of their leg;.. BeHdes, the 
great eft part of the march was through clofe and woody 
roads, where the troops were daily wet with the fnow that, 
lodged upon the trees ; and they had only damp places 
wherein to pafs the night. 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullus many days, 
before they began to be refractory. At firft they had 
iccourie to entreaties, and fent their tribunes to intercede 

for 

• In the original it is iarftwmut ; by which, in all probability, ii 
meant the king's body tf Uir ''. con fitting chief!? of" the noblli'y. " Ac- 1 
em-ding to Livy, no lefs than liny of Tigrane 'a friends and great of- 
ficer* walked in the pioceffion of LucurJni'i triumph. Nnr is it t» be 
Wondered, thai he had a guard of hit own nobility, when is had-coft- 
quered priueet fur tin menial fcrvanu. 
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for then). Afterwards they met in a more tumultuous 
manner, and their murmurs were heard all over the camp 
by night j and this, perhaps, is the iureft token of a mu- 
tiny. Lucullue tried what every milder meafure could 
ia : he exhorted them only to compote themfelves a little 
longer, till they had deftroyed the Armenian Carthage, 
built by Hannibal, the greatefl enemy to the Roman name'. 
But, finding bis eloquence ineffectual, he marched back, 
and palled the ridge of Mount Taurus another way. He 
came dona into Mygdonia, an open and fertile country, 
where Hands a great and populous city, which the barba- 
rians called Niubis, and the Greeks * Antioch of Myg- 
donia. Couras. brother to Tigranes, had the title of 
governor, on account of his dignity ; but the command- 
er in fact w»s CalUmachus, who, by his great abilities 
as an engineer, had given Lucullus-fo much trouble at 
Ainifus. 

Lucullus, having Welted the. place, availed himfelf of 
' all the arts that are ufed in a liege, and preffed the place 
with to much vigour, that he carried it fword in hand. 
Gouras iur rendered himfelf, and he treated him with great 
humanity. He mould not, however, liflen to Callimachus, 
though he offered to difcover to him a vail quantity of 
hidden troafuie ; but put him in fetters, in order that he 
might fuffer capital punilhment for fctting tire to the city 
cl'Amilus, and by that' means depriving him of the ho- 
nour of Giowing clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might fay, fortune had followed LueuU 
Ids, and fought for him. But. from this time the gales 
of her favour fell ; he could do nothing but with infinite 
difficulty, and ftvuck upon every rock in his way. He 
behaved, indeed, with all the valour and per fever jog 
fpirit of a good general, but his actions had no longer 
tbeir wonted gletfy and favourable acceptance with the 
world. Nay, toiled as he was on the waves of fruitlefs 
contention, he was in danger of Idling the glory he bad 
already acquired. For great part of his misfortunes ha 
might blame himfelf, becaufe, in the £rft place, he 
would never ftudy to oblige the common foldiers, but 
looked upon every compliance with their inclinations, as 
the 
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the fouree of his dilgrace, and the deftfa^lton of hii 
authority. , What was of flit] greater confequcnce, he 
could not behave in an eafy affable manner to thofe 
who were upon a footing with him in' point of rank and 
birth, but treated them with hanghtineis, and confideitd 
bimfelf at greatly their fuperior. Thefe Menu flies Local- 
Ins had amidft many perftitioBs. He was tail, well-made, 
graceful, eloquent, and hod abilities for the ad mmiil ra- 
tion as well as far thffielJ. 

Sallali tells us, the foldiers were ill-affected to bin 
from the beginning of the war, becante he made then 
keep the field two winters fucceffively, the one before 
Cyzicum and the other before A mifus. The reft eif the 
winters were very difngrecable to them-: they either 
-palled them in hoftilities againft feme enetny ; or, if 
they happened to be among friends, they were obliged, 
to live in tents. For Lueullus never once fuflered Iris 
(roops to enter any Grecian city, or any other in alliance 
with Rome. 

While the foldiers were of therafelves thus ffi-uifpefci, 
they were made ltill more mutinous by the demagogues 
at home ; who, through envy to Lncullus, accufed hint 
of protracting the war from a love of command and of 
the riches it procured bin. He had elmoft the ent'mf 
direction (they feid) of CHfcia, Alia, Bithyda, Paphlagt* 1 
ilia, Galatia, Pont us, Armenia, and all the provinces Si 
far as the Phaus : and now he was pillaging the royal ps> 
laces of Tigranes, as if he had been fent to ftrip, not to 
fbbdue kings, So Lucius Qnntus, one of the tribunes, it 
said to have expTeffed bimfelf \ the feme who was princi- 
pally concerned in procuring a decree, that Lueullus mould 
have a faccenor fent him, and that moft of Us troops fhotno 
have their difebarge. 

To theft misfortunes was added another, which abfo- 
lately ruined the affairs of Lueullus. Publius Clodius, a 
Awn of the utmoft infolence and effrontery, was brother to 
his wife, who was fo abandoned a woman, that it was be- 
lieved (he bad a criminal commerce with him. He no* 
bore arms under Lueullus, and imagined he had not the pott 
he deferved ; for he wanted the firft t and on account of 
hie diforderly life, many were put before him. Finding 
this, he prailifed with the Fimbrian troops,, and endea- 
voured 
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Toured to fet them againft Lucullus, by flattering fpeeches 
tad insinuations, to which they were neither unaccuftom- 
ed, nor unwilling to attend. For thefe were the men 
whom Fimbria bad formerly perfu ailed to kill the conful 
Fiaccus, and to appoint him their general. Still retain- 
ing fuch inclinations, they received Clodins with plcalure', 
and called him the foldier's friend. He did not, indeed, pre- 
tend to be concerned at their fuffe rings, anctufed to fay, 
— " Shall there no period be put to their wars and toils * 
" lhall they go on fightirg one nation againft another, and 
" wear out their -live* in wandering over the world? and 
" what is the reward of fo many glorious expedition) ? 
" what, but to guard the waggons and camels of Lucul- 
" lus loaded with cups of pold and precious Honest 
" whereas Pornpey's foldiers, already discharged, fit down 
" with their wires and children upon fertile eitates and 
" in agreeable towns : not for having driven Mithridates 
" and Tigraoe* into inaceeffible deferts, and deftroying 
" the royal cities in Afia, but for fighting with fntigi- 
v tives in Spun and (laves in Italy. If we mull forever 
"have our fwords in our hands, let us referre all our 
" hearts, and what remains of our limbs, for a general 
"who thinks the, wealth of his men the greateft oina- 
" meat." i 

Thefe complaint* againft Lucullus corrupted his fol- 
ditrs m fuch a manner, that they would neither follow 
Hfu againft Tigranes, nor yet Bgairfft Mithridates, who 
from Armenia had thrown himfelf into Pontus, and wai 
htjrianing to recover bis authority there. They pretended 
It was impracticable to march in the winter, and therefore 
loitered in Gordyene, expefting Pompey or feme other 
general would come as fncceffor to Lucullus. But when 
Intelligence was brought that Mithridates had defeated 
Fabius, and was marching againft Soniatius and Triarius, 
they were a foamed of their inaction, and told Lucullus 
he might lead them wherever he pleafcd. 

Triarius being informed of- the approach of Lucullus, 
"as ambitious, before hs arrived, to feiie the victory 
which he thought perfeftly fecure j in eonfequence of 
which he hazarded and loft a great battle. It is raid that 
about feven thoufand Romans were killed, among whom 
were a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty-four 
tribunes. 
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tribunes. ■ Mithridates like wife took their camp. Lacul- 
lus arrivedafew days after, fortunately enough forTriarius, 
whom he concealed from the Soldiers, who wanted to 
wreak their vengeance upon him. 

A* Mithridates avoided an action with Lucullus, and 
choir to wait for Tigran.es, who was coming with a gnat 
Army, Lucullus, in order to prevent their junction, deter- 
mined to go in quell of Tigra'nes once more. But as be 
was upon bis march, the Fimbrians mutinied and de- 
ferted his Standard, alleging that they were difcharged by 
an exprefs decree, and no longer obliged to ferve under 
Lucullus, when thofe provinces were configncd to ano- 
ther. Lucullus, on this occafion, Submitted to maoy 
things beneath his dignity. He applied to the private 
men one by one, going round to their tents with a impli- 
cating afpecr, and with tears in his eyes ; nay, he conde- 
scended to take fame of them by the hand. But they re* 
jefted all his advances, and, throwing down their empty 
pnrfes before him, bade him go and right the enemy him- 
feif, Since be was the only perSon that knew how to make 
his advantage of it. 

However, as the other foldiers interpofed, the Fimbriim 
were prevailed upon to Stay all the fummer, on conditio! 
that if no enemy faced them in the field during that time, 
they Ihould be at liberty to retire. Lucullus wesobligcd 
cither to accept this propofal, or to abandon the country, 
or to leave it an eafy prey, to the barbarians. He kept 
the troops together, therefore, without pretending to «• 
ercife any acl of power upon them, or to lead them out 
to battle ; thinking it all he could expect, if they would 
but remain upon the <pot. At the fame time, he looked 
on, while Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, and 
Mithridates was growing Strong and infolent again , 
though he had acquainted the Senate by letter, that he 
was absolutely conquered, and deputies were coin* to 
fettle the affairs of fontus, as a province entirely re- 
duced. Thefe deputies, on their arrival, found that he 
was not even mailer of himfelf, but'expofed to every "t" 
fiance of infult and conterppt from his own foldiers. Nay, 
they treated their general with fuch wanton mockery, **, 
when the fummer was pall, to arm, and challenge the 
enemy who were now retired into quarters. They ftouttd 
aj in the charge, made paffes in the air, and then left the 
camp, 
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amp. calling Lucullus to witnefs that they bad flayed the 

time they promifed him. 
Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him. 

For, through his intereft with the people and the flatter- 
ing infatuations of the orators, he was already -appointed 
general again!! Mithridates and Tigranes. To the fe- 
nste, indeed, and all the befl of the Romans, Lucullus 
appeared to have very hard treatment, fince a perfon was 
kit. to fucceed him, not fo much in the war, as in his 
triumph ; and he was robbed rather of the prize of ho- 
Eouir, than of the command. Thofe that were upon the 
ijwt, found the matter ftillmore invidious. Lucullus had 
no longer the power, either of rewarding or punilhing. 
Pompey (offered no man to wait upon him about any bu- 
iatb whatever, or to pay any regard to the regulations 
be had made in concurrence with the ten commiftioneis. 
He forbade it by esprefs and public orders ; and his in- 
fluence was great, on account of his coming with a more 
tefpeftable army. 

. Yet their friends thought it proper that, they ihould 
come to an interview ; and accordingly they did fo in a 
Tillage of Galatia. They add relied each other with much 
polhenefs, and with mutual compliments on their great 
fuccefs. Lucullus was the oldeft man, but Pompey had 
fuperior dignity, for he had commanded in more wars, 
»nd had .been honoured with two triumphs. Each had 
tiitfq/iei carried before him. adorned with laurel, on ac- 
count of their refpeQive victories: but as Pompey had 
iravelkd a long way through dry and parched countries, 
the laurels about his fafecs were withered. 'Hie lie tors 
iat preceded Lucullus, obferving this, freely gave them, 
i fiifKcient quantity of their frefli and green ones ; 
which Pompey 's friends confidered as an Wpicious 
:ircuniftancc. And, in fa&, the great acliocs of Lu- 
:ullus did call a luftre over this expedition of Pom- 
iey. 

This interview, however, had no good effect : They 
iarted with greater rancour in their hearts than they enters 
ained at their meeting. Pompey annulled the acts of Lu- 
■uilus i and taking the reft of his troops from him, left him. 
mly fixteen hundred men for his triumph > and even thefe 
allowed him with reludlance. So ill qualified or To new 
wtunatc was Lucullus, with refpeft to the firil and grcatefl 
recmiflte 
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xequifite ia a general, gaining the hearts of bis i'ohtiort. 
Had this been added to his many other great and admirable 
talents, his courage, his vigilance, hts prudence and 
yuflice, the Roman empire would not have been termi- 
nated, on the fide of Alia, by the Euphrates, bat by the 
Jfyrcanian lea, and the extremities of the earth. For 
Ti grants had already conquered the other nations; and 
toe power of the Partbians. was neither fo' great nor fo 
united ia itfeif, during this expedition of Lucullus, ti it 
was afterwards is tire time of Craflus. On the central), 
they were weakened by inteftinc wars and by baftilitKt 
with their neighbours, infomuch that they were net able 
to repel the infults of the Armenian!. In my opinion, 
indeed, the advantages which his country reaped fron 
Lucullus, > were, not equivalent, to the calamities which be 
occasioned others to bring upon it. The trophies d 
Armenia juft ia the neighbourhood of Partina, the pahs* 
of 'rijjraiioc£rta.aad Niiibis, with alltheir vaft wealth car. 
ried in triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of Ti- 
granes, adorned the (how, drew Craflus into Alia j as if iff 
barbarous inhabitants had been a furc and eafy $ur. 
However, when he met the Parthian arrows, be foM 
found that the luccefs of Lucullus was owing to his own 
courage and- capacity, and not to the folly and' effeminacy 
of the enemy. 

. Upon his return to Rome,- Lucollus found his broths 
Marcus impeached by Memmius, for the practice* he hid 
given into, daring hi* qiueftorftiip, by order of Sylk. 
And when Marcus was acquitted, Memmius titnud 
again ft Lucullus hlmfelf; alleging that be had converted 
a great deal of the booty to his own private nfe, and hid 
wilfully protracted the war. By thefe means, he endef* 
voured to exafperate the people again ft hiirr, and to pre- 
vail with them. to refufe him his triumph. Lucollus w* 
in great danger of Idling it; .but-at this crifis the nrftaM) 
grcatert men in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, after roues* 
canvafling, and the moil engaging application, with great 
difficulty procured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not confift, like that of others, in the 
length of the proceflioti, or in the aftonifhing -pomp aad 
quantity of fpoils, but in exhibiting the enemy's arm)) 
the engines and other warlike equipage of the ting** 
With thefc he. had adorned the Circus fclaaunius, a** 
the; 
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tJMjNiQtde-a very agrcoablc and refpeclable (how. In the 
pio«3MB there were a. fen of the heavy-armed cavalry, 
ud Ka«ha»iot.i armed with fcythes. Thefe wer« followed 
tyf fixty grandees, either friends or lieutenants. «f the 
lings. After them were drawn a hundred and ten gallics 
*itb brazen beaks. The next objects were a ftntue o£ 
Mittridates in maffy gold, full fix feet high, and his (hi eld 
fetwith prnciou&ihmw. Then came up twenty exhibitions 
* fil»er veffrls, and two and thirty more of gold cops, 
inni aud gold coin. All thefe things- wen borne by men. 
Thefe were .followed by eight mules which carried bed* of 
gaii, and fcfty.fi* mow loaded with filver bullion. After 
tiefecame a hundred and feven ether mnlee, bearing filver 
cora to the amount of near two million feven hundred thou- 
iifld drachmas. Tbe procefiioa wa» clofed with the re- 
lifters of the money with which he had fumiflicd Pompey 
for the war with the pirates, what ha had remitted the 
quarters for the pub-lie treatury, and the- dlfirtbutions he 
and made among the foldjers at the rate of nine hundred 
ud fifty drachmas each man. The triumph concluded 
with, a magnificent entertainment provided for the whole 
«tysnd the adjacent villages. 

He now divorced- Clodio for her infamous intrigues, and 
auroed Scrvilia the filter of Cato ; but this fecond match 
"as not more fortunate than the firft. Servilia wanted no 
Alio which Clodio had, except that of a commerce with 
her brothers.- In other rdpefts- (he was equally profligate 
Mi abominable. He forced mmfeif, however, to endure 
iber a long time, out of reverence to Cato, but at laft re- 
pudiated her too. 

•■ The fenatc had conceived great hopes of Lucullns, 
that he would prove a countcrpotfe to the tyranny of 
Pompey, and a protestor of the whole patrician order; 
tee rather becauie he had acquired fo much honour and 
authority by his great actions. He gave up the caufe^ 
aowever, and quitted all pretentions to the adminiftra- 
tion : Whether it was that he faw the conflitution in too 
fickly and declining a condition to be corrected; or 
whether^ as other* wiH have it, that being fatiated with 
public honours, arrd having gone through many labours 
and conflicts which had not the moil fortunate iffue, he 
chofe to retire to a life of eafe and indulgence.' And 
they commend this change in his conduit, as much bet- 
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ter than the diftempered memfure* of Marius-, who, liter 
his viiSories over the Cimbii and all his glorious atchiere- 
ments, was not content with the admiration of his coun- 
trymen ; but front an infatiable thirlt of power, con- 
tended, in the decline of life, with the ambition of 
young men, falling into dreadful crimes, and into Of- 
ferings ft ill more dreadful. " How much happier", 'laid 
they, " would it have been for Cicero if he had retired 
" after the affair of Catiline -, and for Scipio, if he had 
" furled hit fails, when he had added Numantia to Car- 
" thage. For there is a period, when we fhould bid adieu 
" to political contefts ; thefe, as well as thofe of wreftlcrs, 
" being abfurd, when the flrength and vigour of life is 
" gone." 

On the other hand, Craflus and Potnpey ridiculed ta- 
cullus for giving into a life of pleafure and espence; 
thinking it full as unfeafonable at his time of life to 
plunge into luxury, as to direct the admini ft ration or lead 
armies into the field. Indeed, the life of Lacullns don 
look like the ancient comedy *, where firft we- fee great 
actions both political and military, and afterwards feafls, 
debauches, I had almoft faid mafquerades, races by torch- 
light, and every kind of frivolous amufement. For 
among frivolous amufements, . I cannot but reckon bis 
furaptuous villas, walks and baths ; and. ftill more (a, the 
paintings, ftatues, and other works of art, which, he col- 
lected at an imraenie. espencc ; idly Iquandering aw*T 
upon them the vail fortune which he had smarted in the 
wars -f . Infomuch that even now, when luxury ha) 
made fo much greater advances, the gardens of Luculhu 
are numbered with thole of kings, and the molt magDifi- 
cent even of thofe. When.Tubero, the Stoic, beheld hit 
works on the fea-coaft near Naples, the hills he had eica- 
vated for vaults and cellars, the refervcturs he had formed 
about his houfes, to receive the fca for the feeding of nil 



t Plutarch's philofophy fecitis a. little too fevere on thia oceiEoo; i 
fnr it is noi eafy to fee how public fortvno of this kind can be m«« 
properly laid out than in the cr.cn Urn gum cut of the nrts. It ia to In' 
obferved, haw ever, that ihe inunenid weakh Lu£ullue ri/crted tobJB- 
■elfin his Aliatic eapenition, in ibmc meafwe iuitifici the canpl*iRtt*> 
hit army on that fubjeit. 
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Mi, and bit edifices in the fea itfeif; the philofopher 
eilkd bin Xerxes * in a gown. Be fide thefe, he had the 
•oft iuparb pleafure-houferw the country near Tufculum, 
adorned with grand galleries and open faloon^, as welt 
lor the pxefpe& ax for walks. Pompey, on a vHit there, . 
blamed Lucullus for having made the »iHa comroodioua. 
only for the rammer, and abfolutely uninhabitable in the 
winter. Lucullus aofwered whh a finite, " What then, 
" do you think 1 bare not fo much fenfti as the crane* 
* and itotk*, which tkangw tbeir habitation with the iea- 
" fons." 

A una: tor, wha»waMe4 to eshibit magnificent -games, 
applied to Lucullus for fwtta purple robes for the chorus 
nthu tragedy } and be told him, be would inquire, whe- 
ther he could fwpiih hint or not. Next day he atked him, 
bow many he wanted. The-pnetor anfwered, " A htin- 
"d red would be fufficient :" Upon which Lucullus (aid, 
" ric might have. twice that number if he pleafed." The 
poet Ho j ace mokes this remark on the occufic-n, 



His daily repafts were like thofe of a man fuddenly 
{frown rich ; pompous not only in the beds which wefe 
covered with purple carpets, the fide-boards of plate, fet 
with' precious fiones, and all the entertainment whichi 
Muficians and comedians could furniih ; but in the vaft 
variety and exquifite drefling of the provifions. Thefa 
things excited the admiration of men of unenlargcd minds. 
rOmpey, therefore, was highly applauded for the anfwesr 
he gave his phyficlan, in a fit of (icknefs. The phyfician 
bad ordered him to eat a ihrufli f, and his fervants told 
mm, " That as it was fummer, there were no thrufhes to 
** be found, except in the menageries of Lucullus " But 
be wouJd not fuffer them to apply for them there ; and 
Vol. III. ' M faid' 

• This refer* to the'WIts Lucnllu! bored for the completion of hia 
nakt, or fnr the admiffian of water. 'Xtnci had bored through Mount 
Atbos, and made a paflage under it far hia (hip*. 

t The Greek •■z>-v, alio Ggni£ei a fea fifli, as appear) from. Arif- 
totle and Aihemus; and it is not eafy to fay which » here meant! 
For Lucullus was nu,lef> curious in his fiih. ponds than in his aviaries; 
and by admittinif the fa ft water into them, could be fupplicd with eve- 
ry fpecies through ever j [eafen. 
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laid to his phyiiaaii, " Mutt Pompey then have died. "if 
" Lucullus had not been an epicure f" At the lame time 
he bade them provide him foraethiiig which was to be had 

without difficulty. 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well as relation, to 
Lucullus, was lb much difpreafed with the luxury in 
which he lived, that when a young man made a long and 
unfeafonable fpeech in the houfe about frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato rofe up and laid, " Will you ncrer have 
" done > Do you, who have the wealth, of Graffus, and 
" live like Luc ullus, pretend to fpeak like Cato?" Hut 
Jo me, though (hey allow ibat there, -mas' inch a, rebuke, 
fay it came .from another perfon.. ■ <■»■'. - 

That LuculLtrs was wt only, delighted with this way of 
living, but even pique4 hiiufcli. upbii it, tajppeajY from fe- 
yeral of bis reruarkjble fayings. He entertained for a 
con lider able tipe for»e Greeks who had travelled In 
Home, [ill, remembering the .fimplicity of diet' in their 
own country, they were alhamed'to.wait.oa him any long- 
er, and defired to be excufed on account of the daily ex- 
pence they brought upon Mm. He . finiled and faid, 
■" It is true, my Grecian friends, fome part of this pro- 
" virion is for you ; but the great eft part is for Lucullus." 
Another time, when he happened to fup alone, and fan 
but one table and a very moderate provifion, he called 
the fervant who had the care of thefe matters, and exi 
preffed bis d i fiat isfad ion. The fervant. faid, he thought, 
as no body was invited, bis mailer would not want " 
expenfiye fupper. " What!" faid he, " didft thou 
" know that this evening Lucullus flips with Lucullus.." 
As this was the fubjeft of mud) convention' in' Rome, 
Cicero and Pompey addtefftd him one day in the^rtw, 
when he appeared to be .perfectly difengaged, Cicero I 
was one of his moll intimate friends, and though he had 
fome difference wiih Pompey about the command of the 
army, yet they ufed to fee each other and corrverfe freely 
and familiarly, Cicero, after the common ' iafutations, 
aiked hint, " Whether he was at leifur.e.Jjo fee company?" 
He anfwered, '' Nothing could be more agree able," and 
preffed them to come to his houfe.. " Then we will 
-" wait on you/' faid Cicero, " this evening, on condition 
" you give us nothing but what is provided for yoor- j 
>( (elf," LuculJus made fcmc difficulty of accepting the I 
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uondidun, and defired them to put oft" their favour till' 
another da;. But they infilled, it ifaould be that very 
evening, and would not fuller him to fpeak to his fer- 
Yants, lelt be Ihould Older fame addition to , the fuppei. 
Only, at his requell, they allowed him to tell one of them 
in their prefence, " He (hould Tup that evening in the 
" Apollo j" which was the name of one of his moil 
magnificent rooms. The peifons invited had no notion 
of his ilratagem; but, it feems, each of his dining-rooras. 
bad its particular allowance fat provifions,, and. iervice 
□f plate, as well as other furjiitu.ee. So tliat the fervants 
bearing what room be. would fup:in,. knew very well 
what expence they were to go to, -and ,what fide-board 
and carpets they were to ufe. The Hated charge of an 
entertainment in the Apollo,- was fifty thoufand drachmas, 
and the whole fum was' laid out that evening. Porapey,> 
of courfc, when he faw fo vaft and expenfive a provifion, 
. furprifed at the expedition with which it was prepared. 
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fuch a -fcene from bufinefs and from care. Lucullus him- : 
felf often joined tliefe learned men in their walks, and 
conferred with them ; and whgn he was applied to about 
the affairs of their country, he. gave them his; affittance 
and advice. So that his houfe was in fail an aiylum and 
fenate houfe to all the Greeks that vifited Rome. 

He had a veneration for-philofophy in-general, and 
tie re was no feift which he abfolutely rejected'. But his 
principal and origiual attachment was to the Academy ; 
not that which is cilled the new, though 'that Hourilhed 
and was fupported by Phi lo who walked in. tlie ijeps o£ 
Carneades;. but the old academy, whofe doctrines were 
tlien taught by Aotiochus of" Afcaknv a man of the moll 
jwdunfive powers. Lucii'.lus fought Ms frisndfliip with 
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fieat avidity ; and hating prevailed with him to give him 
is company, let him to oppofc the difciples of Pbilo, 
Cicero was of the number, and wrote an ingenious book 
again it the old academy, in which he makes Lucullus de- 
fend the principal doctrine in difpute, namely, that there 
is fitch a thing as certain knowledge, and hitnfelf main- 
tains the contrary. The book is intituled Lucullus. They 
were, indeed, as we have obferved, fmcere friends, and 
acted upon the lame principle in the ad mini!) ration. For 
Lucullus had not entirely abandoned the concerns of go- 
vemment ; he only gave up the point as to the firft influ- 
ence and direction. The conteft for that, be faw, might 
be attended not only with danger but difgrace, and there. 
fere he foon left it to Craffus and Cato. When he had 
refufed to take the lead, thofe who looked upon the power. 
of Pompey with a fufpicioiis eye, pitched upon Craflus and 
Cato to fbpport the patrician interefts. Lucullus, not- 
-with Handing, gave his attendance in the forum, when tns 
bnfinefs of his friends required it 5 and he did the fame in 
the fenate-houfe, when there was any ambitious defign of 
Pompey to combat. He got Pompey's orders annulled, 
which he made after the conquer! of the two kings ; and, 
with the a fli fiance of Cato, threw out his bill for * a (fit 
tribution of lands among his veterans. 

This threw Pompey into the arms of Craflus and Cm- 
far, or rather he confpired with them againil the common> 
wealth ; and having filled the city with foldiers, drove 
Cato and Lucullus out of the forum, and got his aits efU- 
blifhed by force. 

As thefc proceedings were highly refented by alt who 

bad the interest of their country at heart, Pompey's party 

inftru&td one t Veflius to act a part; and give it out 

that they had detected him in a defign agaioft Pompey'i 

ltfe. : 

* FliKireh liiyi Gmply ,iui<nt rm, a terrain ditH-ilmtiun. Antiif 
and DuciiT fay, it »n. ef money. Bat wc agree with the Latin sad 
former EngLiOi tranflator, that it was of lands. Indeed, ihn appc"' 
tn have been the csl'e, from the ancient hiftorians; V * ' ' r " - 



1 6l lands made among 



lit JtU 
ang bis 



I In ibe next it i» Mflrtm th, one Brettial, or a certain Bruiun. 
Silt it ii clear Iiom Cicero, Appiaa and Dion, ihat it Owuld be rcw 
Vcdiui, The alteration is very caf/ from )nm to S(itth>. 
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life. When Vectius was examined in the fenate, he faid, 

' II was at the infligation of others ; but in the affembly of 
. the people he affirmed, Lucullus was the man who put 
bim upon it. No one gave credit to the aflertion ; and 
a few days after, it was very evident that the wretch was 

1 fubomed to accufe an innocent man, when his dead body 
was thrown out of the prifon. Pompey's party hid, he 
had laid violent hands upon himfelf ; but the marks of the 
cord that had ftrangled him, and of the blows he had re- 
ceived, Ihowed plainly that he was killed by the perfoiu 
who (iiborned him. 

This, event made Lucullus fiill more unwilling to in- 
terfere in the concerns of government ; and when Cicero 

. vat baniihod, and Cato fent to Cyprus, he quitted 1 them 
entirely. It isfaid, that his tinder (landing gradually failed, 
«d that before his death it was abfolutely gone. Corne- 
lius Nepos, indeed, afferts, that this failure of his intellects 
Was not owing to ficktiefs or old age, but to a potion gi- 

■ »en him by an enfnmchifed flave of his, named Callifthenes. 
Nor did Callifthenes give it bim as poifon, but as a love 

, potion„ However, inftead of conciliating his nailer's rer- 
girds to him, it deprived him of his fenfes ; fo that, du- 
ring the la ft years of his life, hit brother had the care of 

: hiseftate. 

Neverthelefj, when he died, Be was as much regretted 
by the people, as if he had departed in that height of 
glory to which his merit in war and in the adminiftration 
had raifed him. They crowded to the proceflion j and the 
body being carried into the forum by fome young men of 
the firft quality, they infifted it mould be buried in the 
eamfiut martial, as that of Sylla had been. As this was 
a motion entirely unexpected, and the preparations for the 
funeral there could not eafily be made, his brother with 
much entreaty prevailed with them to have the obfequiea 
performed on the Tufculan eflate, where every thing was 
provided for that purpofe. Nor did he long furvive him. 
As he had followed him elofe in the courfe of years and 
honours, fo he was not far behind him in his journey to 
the grave J to which he bare the character of the beft and 
niofl affectionate of brothers. 
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CIMON AND LUCULLUS COMPARED. 



\Sf E cannot but think the exit of Lucullus happy, as be 
did not live to fee that change in the coniUtutiot 
which fate was preparing for his country in the civil wars. 
Though the commonwealth was in a fickly Hate, yet hi 
Jeft it free. In this refpeel the cafe_of Cimon was p*rti- i 
cularly fimilar ; for he died while Greece was at the ; 
height of her profpferity, and before flic was involved ii 
thofe troubles which proved fo fatal to her. It is trot 
there is this difference, Cimon died in his camp, in tht 
office of general ; not like a man, who, fatigued with war, i 
and avoiding its conflicts, fought the reward" of his mili- : 
tary labours and of the laurels he had won, in the delict- ■ 
cies of the table, and the joys of wine. In this view, i 
* Plato was right in his cenfure of the followers of Or- | 
pheus, who had placed the rewards of futurity provided , 
for the good in everlafting intoxication. No doubt, eaft, 
tranquillity, literary refearches, and the pleafures of con- 
templation, furniih the moll fuitable retreat for a mania ; 
years, who has- bid adieu to military and political puruiits. 
But.to propofe pleafure as the end of great achievements) 
and, after long expeditions and commands, to lead up the 
dance of Venus, and riot in her faiiles, was fo far from be- 
ing worthy of the famed academy, and'a follower of the 
fage Xenocrates, that it rather became a difciple of Epi- . 
curus,. This is the more furprifing, becaufe Cimon ftera) 
to have fpent his youth in luxury and difiipationy and Lo. 
cullus in letters and fobricty. It is certainly another tiling 
notwithftanding to change for the better; and happier it 
the nature in which vices gradually die, and virtue flou- 
lilhes. 

' They were equally wealthy, but did not apply their rjches 
to the fame purpofes. For we cannot compare the palace 



* The paffagc here alluded to it in the fecond book nf Plato'i -Re- 
public. Plato tenfurea not Orpheut, bill Mufeva and hi§ fon, for 
teaching ihia doflrine. Mufseui and his fon EumnJput were, how- 
ever, difciplea &/ Orfheui ; and r*r «■[' ™ Offm may admit of thai 
interpretation. 
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H-Napfcs arid the Belvideres, amidft the water whidh Lu-i 
cullus- erected with the barbarian fpoils, to the fouth wall 
of the citadel which Cimon built with th* treafure he 1 
brought from the wars.- Nor can the fiimptuous table of 
Luculhts, which favoured 'too mucfi of eaftern magnifi- 
cence, Be put in competition with the open and benevolent 
table of Cimon. The one, at a moderate charge, daily 
Bourilhed- great numbers of poor ;■ the other, at a vaft ex-' 
pence, pleated the appetites of a few of the rich and the 1 
Voluptuous.- Perhaps, indeed, fome allowance mull b« 
made for the- difference of the time. We know not, whe- 
ther Cimon, if he had lived to be old, and retired from the" 
concerns of war and of the ftate, might not have given in- 
to a more pompous and luxurious way of living : for he 1 
ant u rally loved wine and company, was a promoter of pub- 
lic feafts and games, and remarkable, as we have obferved,- 
for bis inclination for the lex. But glorious enterprifes* 
and great actions,- being attended with pleafures of ano. 
ther kind, leave no leifuVe for inferior gratifications ;- nay, 
fcbey bani ili them from the thoughts of peffons of great' 
abilities for the field and the cabinet.- And if Lscullut' 
had finished his days in high eomraaniliand amidft the con- 
flicts of war, I am perfuaded, the molt envious caviller' 
could have found nothing to reproach him with. So tnuch : 
with relpeet to their way of living. 

As to their military character, it is-certain they were- 
able commanders- both at fea and land. - But as the cham- 
pion*, wbo in one day gain the garland not only in vsre it- 
ling but. in the * Pancrarion, are not limply called victors, 
bat by the-cuftom of the games^ f tbtfiowen of the vifto- 
M4- ry; 

• The Fancration confided of boilng antl wrcflling together. 

f- 'Ils-iM^ J( T»r 'itSXtiTW Tif; Nf«^« (tun ■jrxM fii« xxt TTHyx-fit- 
vm .rfpxnt/ttnii, »3u nn ru£»it>\a ii)t«4 luexnn - . 

Here the fecond ftm n Tifibly redundant, and therefore fo-ne other 
part of the paflage may probably be corrupted. Henry Stephen* conjee-) 
ttii cj>, that infiead of ™<>m4» »■« we fhould read in one word s.- 
ftii^viiHi and Salvini fays he found the term in an ancient infetip- 
tion. Dacier, when he piopofei.to read wtfitiatixid, cutfMirtri it the 
vriclc tirclt ef gamer, feeim, by confounding it with [he Pentathlon, to 
taw forgot what the Pancration was The Ptntaihlon or five [(antes - 
were boxing, the race, leaping, playing at Droits, and, wreuliug. Da- 
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ry i Co Cimao, having crownad Greece with t«a v'uStoriej 
gained in one day, the one at land, the Other a naval one, 
defer ves fume preference in the lift of general*, 

Lucullus was indebted to his country for his power, and 
Cinion promoted the" power of hit country. The out 
found Rome commanding the allies, arid under her anima- 
tes extending her .coaqucfts ; the other, found Athen 
obeying, inftead of commanding, and yet gained faer the 
chief authority among her allies, as veil at conquered h« 
enemies. The Perfiaiu he defeated, land drove them out 
of the fea, and he perfuaded the Lacedemonians volunta- 
rily to furrender the command. 

if it be the greatell work of a general, to b* ing bis bkb 
to obey him from a principle of affection, we Aall End 
lucullus greatly deficient in this refpeft. He was defpstcd 
by his own troops, whereas Cimon commanded the vene- 
ration, not only of his own foldters, hut of all the allies. 
The former- was deferred by his own, and the. latter wai 
courted by Grangers. The one fet out with a fine army, 
and returned alone, abandoned by that army ; the othw . 
went out with troops fubjed to the orders they Q-ould re- 
ceive from another general, and at his return they were at 
the head of the whole league. Thus he gained three of 
the moil difficult points imaginable, peace with the cnemy^ 
the lead among the allies, and a good uuderAanding with 
Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great kingdoms, and 
to fuMue all Alia, but* their, purpoics were tinfucceisful. ' 
Cimon 1 * courfe was ftopt by fortune ; he died, with hi* 
conuniflipn in his hand, and in the height of hit pro- 
fperity. Lucullus, on the other hand/ cannot poflibly be 
excufed, as to the lofs of his authority, fince he mull ei- 
ther have been ignorant of the, grievances of bis army, 
which ended in fo incurable an avcrfion, or unwilling to 
redrefs them. 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he was im- 
peached My his countrymen. The Athenians, it is true, 
went 

eier't words are thefe — " Cinq eembsts cotnpofoient ee qa'en apwlloil 
" la Pucrice, durit lea Athletes etoicnt apjwlltCi Pent 9 titles. " But in 
fsd, ai we have obfcircd above, the Fancritiun confided only of two 
of the five uiiitei. 
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went farther ; they baoilhed Cimon by the oftraciftn, that 
they might not, as Plato expreflei it, hear his voice for 
ten years. Indeed, the proceedings of the ariftocratical ' 
patty ere ieldom acceptable to the people j for while they 
arc obliged to ufe fome violence for the correction of what 
is amifs, their meafures refemble the bandages of furgeons, 
which are uneafy at the fame time that they reduce the 
dillotatioo. But in this refpect perhaps we may excul- 
pate both the one and the other. 

JLucullui carried his arms much the farthelt. He was: 
the fir& who led a Roman army over Mount Taurus, and 
pafTcd the Tigris, He took and burnt the royal cities of 
Aria, Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinope, Nifibis, in the fight 
of their refpe&ivc kings. On the north he penetrated as 
far as the Phafis, on the eaft to Media, and on the fouth 
to the Red Sea by the favour and aftiftanoe of the princes 
of Arabia. He overthrew the armies of the two great 
kings, and would certainly have taken them, had they- not 
fled, like favages, into'diltant folitudes and inacceflible 
woods. A certain proof of the advantage Lucullus has in 
this refpeft, it, that the Perfani, as'if they had fuffered no- 
thing from Cimon, foon made heed againft the Greeks, 
and cut in pieces a great army of theirs in Egypt j wheieas 
Tigranei and Mithridates could effect nothing, after the 
blow tbey had received from Lucullus. Mithridates, en- 
feebled by the conflicts he had undergone, did not once 
venture to face Pom pey in the field : inltead of that, he 
fled to the Bofphorus, and there put a period to his life. 
As fot Tigranej, he delivered himfelf naked and unarmed 
to Fompey, took his diadem from his head, and laid it at 
his feet, in which he complimented Pompey, not with 
what was his own, but with what belonged to the laurels 
of Lucullus. The poor prince, by the joy with which he 
received the enfigns of royalty again, confe fled that he had 
ahfolutely loft them. However, he mult be deemed the 
greater general, as well as the greater champion, who de- 
livers his adverfary weak and breathlefs, to the nest coro- 

Bendas, Cimon found the king of Perfia extremely 
weakened, and the pride of his people hnmbled by the 
loffes and defeats they had experienced from Theraif- 
tocks, Paufanias and Leotychidas ; and their hands could 
not make much reijflao.ee, when their hearts were gone. 
Ms B" c 
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Since, therefore, k ia impofuble to pafs over is Skate, 
thole anions of Nicias which Tbucydides and Pbiltfus 
have recorded ; efpccially fuch as indicate bis manner and 
dilpofition, which often la y concealed under the weight of 
his misfortunes ; we fliall give an abftract from them of 
what appears mod nccefiary, left we ihould be accufed of 
■ negligence or indolence. As for other matters not gene- 
rally known, which are found fc altered in hiftoiians, or ia 
ancient inscriptions and decrees, we (hall colled them with 
care ; not to gratify an ufelcfs curio&ty, but by drawing 
from them the true lines of this general's character, to 
ferre the purpofes of real mftcuflion. 

The rirfl thing I fliall mention relating to hint, is the 
bbfervation of Ariftotle ; that three of the mofl -wostliy 
men ia Atheis, who had a paternal regard and friendship 
for the people, were' Nicies the too of Niceratus, Thucy- 
dides the fan of Milefias, and Theramencs the ion. of Ag- 
uoa. The laft, indeed, was not fo remarkable in this 
refpeft, as the other two. Foe he had been reproached 
with his birth, as a- ftranger come from the I lie of Ceos ; 
and from his want of nrmnefs, or. rather verfatility ia mat- 
ters of government, he was called the Bufiin *. 
. Thucydidcs was the older! of the. three j and when Pe- 
i icles ailed a flattering part to the people, he often oppo- 
sed him in behalf of the nobility. : [Though. Nicias was 
much the younger men, he gained fonid reputation while 
Pericles lived, inlbmuch that he was fevers! times his col- 
league in the war, aadoften conirnajaded alone. But when 
Pericles died, he was Sunn advanced to the had of the ad- 
mini fir at ion, pat tic a laxly by the influence of the rich and 
great, who hoped he would prove a barrier agaiiifl {he 
daring infolence of Cleon. 1 He had, however, the good 
willies of the people, and they contributed their (hare to> 
his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had confiderable intereft, which he 

gained by mating his court to the old" men, and by his 

frequent donations to the poor citizens. Yet even many 

of thofe whoa he Studied to oblige, feeing his avarice and 

effrontery, 

» fiicfcjhat it niight be worn iodiffer- 
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effrontery, came aver to Nicias. For the gravity of Ni- 
cias bad nothing aulVfere or morofe in it, but was mixed 
with a reverence for the people in which fear Teemed to be 
prevalent, and consequently was very agreeable to them, 
indeed, he was naturally timid and cold-hearted -, but 
this defect was concealed by the long courfe of fucecf* 
with which fortune favoured his expeditions. And bis 
timidity in the afierablics of the people, and dread of 
persons who made a trade of impeachments, waa a popular 
thing. It contributed not a little to gain him the re- 

Srds of the multitude, who are afraid of thofe that de- 
fe them, and love to promote thofc that fear them ; be- 
caufe in general- the greateft honour they can hope to at- 
tain, is not to be delpifcd by the great. 

As Pericles kept the reigns of government in his hands, 
by means of real virtue, and by the force of bis eloquence, 
be had do need to hold out falfe colours, or to ttfe any 
artifice with the people, Nicias was deficient in thofc 
great endowments, but had fuperior riches ', and be ap- 
plied them to the pur potts of popularity. On another 
hand, he could not, like Clean, divert and draw the people 
by an eafy manner,, and the fellies of buffoonery ; and 
therefore he amuied them with the chorales of tragedy, 
with gymnalKc exerciies, and fuch like exhibitions, which 
far exceeded, in point of magnificence and elegance, all 
that went before him, and thofe of his own tiroes too. 
Two of his offerings to the gods are to be fecn at this 
day j the one a ftatue of Pallas dedicated in the citadel, 
which has loit part of its gilding ; the other a fmalL 
chapel in the temple of Bacchus, under the tripods which, 
are commonly offered up by thofe who gain the prize in> 
tragedy. Indeed, Nicias, was already victorious in thofe 
exhibitions. It is faid tbtt in a chorus of that kind, onv 
of his Haves appeared in the character of Bacchus. The 
Have was of an uncommon lite and beauty, but had not 
yet arrived at maturity : and the people were fo charmed 
with him, that they gave him long plaudits. At la ft. 
Nicias rofe up and fa id, "He fhould think it an aft of 
*' impiety to retains perfon in fervitude, who feemed by 
" the public voice to be contented to a god )" and he 
- onfranchifed him upon the foot. 

His regulations with refpect to Delos, are flill fpokcrt 
of, as worthy of the deity who prefides there. Before 

his; 
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hi) time, the trhoirt which * the cities fent to "fing the- 
praifes of Apollo, landed in a diforderly manner, becaufe' 
the inhabitants of the ifiand tifed. to' run up to the (hip, 
and prefs-them to ting-before they were difembarked ; fo 
that they were forced to ftrike up, as threy were putting 
on their robes- and garlands. But when-Nicfas had the 
condua of this ceremony, Known by the name of Theoria; 
be landed 6rain the I(lcr of Rhenia with the choir, the 
viftims, and all the other neceffary preparations. He had 
taken care to have a' bridge confiructed bsfore he left' 
Athens, which mould reach from that ifle to Deios, and' 
which was magnificently gilded, and adorned 1 with gar- 
lands, rich fluffs and tapeftry. In the night he threw his' 
bridge oyer the channel, which was not large; and at 
break, of day he marched over it at the head of the pro- 
oeflibn, with his choir richly habited and-' finging" hymns to 

k the god. After the faorinceij the games and banquets- 
were over, he confecrated a palm-tree of brafs to- Apollo,- 
and likewife & field which he had purchased for ten thou- 
fand drachmas.- The Delianswere to lay out the income 
in facrificfs and feafting, and at the fame time to pray fur- 
Apollo's blefling upoirthe founder. - This is inferibed on a' 
pillar, which he left in Delos as a monument of his bene- 
faction. As for the paltn-tree. it was broken by the winds, 
and the fragment falling upon a great ft a rue f which the' 
people of Naxos had fet up, demolifhed it. 

It is obvious that molt of thefe things were- done for 
orientation, and with a view to popularity. Neverthelefs, 1 

• we may collect from the reft of his life and conduct, that" 
religion had the principal- fhare in thefe dedications, and' 
that popularity was hut a fecondary motive: For lie cer- 
tainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, and, as 
Thucydides <ibferves, he was pious to a degree- of fuper- 
ftition T. It is related in the dialogues of Pafiphon, that' 
he facrificed every day, and that he had' a diviner in his 
houfe, who, in appearance, inquired the iuccefs ofthe' 
public affairs, but in' reality- was much oftiier -confulted 

* There wai a fried band of mafic annually' fent by the principal' 
cMes of Greece. The pr.Teflion tyat called Theoria, and it wis. looked- 

Upon nan honourable commiflion to have the management of it 

(• Aflame *hich the Naiianshad dedicated to Apollo. The pedfr 
tlal hm hi.cn d.Icovcrcd by fume modern traveller =. " 
- t" Thucjd..!. vii. 
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iibont -hit own ; particularly as to the fuceefs of his filver 
nines in the borough of' Laurium ; which in general ttf< 
forded a largo revenue, but were not worked without dan- 
ger. He maintained there a -multi tude of flaves ; ami the 
Ereateft part of hit fortune coniifted in filver. So that he 
id many retainers', who aiked favours, and were not iVnt 
iviay empty. For he gave not only to thofe whodeferved 
bis bounty, but to iuch as- might be able to do him harm; 
■id bad men found refourcas in his fears, rs welt at good 
men in his liberality. The comic poets bear witnef* to 
what I have advanced. Telaclides -introduces a trading in- 
former fpeaking thus, " Charicles would not give one mine; 
" to prevent my declaring that he was the firft fruits of his 
" mother's amours 5 but Nicias, the fon-of Niceratus, gave 
" me four. Why he did it, I Shall not fay, though I 
" know it perfe&ly well. For-Nicias is my friend, a very 
" wife man befides, in my opinion." £upo]is,ihhis Marring . 
brings -another informer upon the ftage, who meets with . 
' feme iter ignorant. man, and thus addreffes him— 

hfipmer:- " How long isit fince you faw Nicias?"' 
Poorman. " I never faw him before this momentj 

" whenhe Hood in the market-place." ' 
Iafirmei: " Take -notice, my friends, the man confeffes 

" he-has feen Nicias. And for what purpofe could he 

" fee him, but to fell him his vote? Nicias, therefore, 

" is plainly taken in the faft." 
Son. " Ah foots! do yo$ think you can ever perfuade" 

" the world, that fo good a. man as Nicias was taken. 

" in mal- practices. V 

Cleon in- Ariflophanes, fays in a menacing tone, " T 
"wilt out bawl the orators, and make Nicias * tremble." 
And Phrynichus glances at his exceffive timidy. when, 
fpeaking of another perfun he fays, ■' I know htm to be an 

honeft man and a good citizen, one who does not walk 
" the ftreets with n downcaft look like Nicias." 

With this fear of informers upon htm, he would not 
flip of difcourfe with any of the citizens, or come into 
any of thofe parties which make the time pafs fo agreea- 
bly, 
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My. When be was arr.uon, h* ufed U>< ftay in court till 
■tight, being always the firft that came, anil the laft that 
went away. * When he had no public bufinefs upon hit 
bands, he. Hint himfelf up at home, and was extremely 
difficult of accefs. And if any perfons came to the gate, 
his friends went and begged them to excuie Nicias, be* 
cauic he had fome affaire under consideration which were 
of great importance to the ftatc. 

' . The peifoii who afiiiied him moft in a&ing this farce, 
and gaining him the reputation of a mail for ever intent . 
upon bufinefs, was one Hiero 5 .who was brought up in 
his houfe, bad a liberal education, and a tafte of mufie given 
him there. He paffed himfelf for the fun of IMonyfius, fur- 
samed Cbalcus, fome of wbofc poems are ilill extant, and 
who, having conducted a colony into Italy, founded the city 
of Tbiirii. This Hiero tranfacted all the private bufineft 
of Nicias with the diviners : and whenever he came among ' 
the people, be ufed to tell them, " What a laborious and 
" miferable life Nicias led for their fakes. He cannot go 
" to the bath, laid he, or to the table, but fome affair of 
" ftate fo licit ■ his attention ; and he neglecls his own con- 
" cerns, to take care of the public. He can fcarce find 
" time for repofe, till the Other citizens have had their 
" firft ileep. , Amidft thefe cares and labours his health de- 
" elites daily, and bis temper is fo broken that his friends 
" no. longer approach him with pleafure ; but he lofts 
'' them too, after having fpent his fortune in your fervicei 
" Meanwhile other ftatefmen gain friends, and grow rich 
" in their employments, and. are ileek and merry in the 
" fteerage of government." 

In fact the life of Nicias was a life of fo much care, that 
he might have juitly applied to himself thai expreffion of 
Agamemnon, 



Nicias perceived that the commons availed themfelves 
of the Cervices of thofe who were diftinguiftied for their 
Eloquence or capacity ; but that they were always jealous 
and on their guard againft their great abilities, and that 
they endeavoured to humble them and obftraft their pro- 
gress in glory. This appeared in the condemnation of 
Pericles 
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Pericles, the bauifhmaut of Damon, the fufpi c ion s^ they 
entertained of Atnipiw the Rbamnu&sn, but above all, i» 
ike defpait of Paches, who had taken Leibos, and who bc- 
ng called to give an accoupt of hia conduct, drew hkfaotd} 
and killed hiisfeli" in open court. 

Warned by these examples, he endeavoured to avoid 
fiich expeditions as he -thought long and difficult ; and 
when be did take the command, he made it his bufinefj to 
proceed upon a fuie plan- For this icaion he was gene* 
rally fuccefiful : yet he afcribed hie foccefs to fortune, and 
took refuge under the wings of- the- divinity ; contenting 
Wielf with a i'snaller portion of honour, left envy /hould 
rob him of the whole. 

The event ihowed the prudence of his conduct. For, 
though the Athenians received many groat blows in thofe 
times, none of them could be imputed to Nicias. When 
they were defeated by the Chalcideans in Thrace *, Cal. 
liades and Xenophon had the command ; Demoilhenes 
was general, when they mi (carried at >Etolia ; and when 
they 16ft a thoufand men M f Deliura, they were under 
. tie conduct of Hippocrates. As for the plague, it was- 
cammonly thought to he occafioned by Pericles -, who, to 
draw the burghers out of the way of the war, fttut iheni 
up in the city, where they contracted the ficknefs by the 
change of fituation and diet. 

None of thefe misfortune* were imputed to Niciast 
On the contrary, he took Cythera, an ifland well fitoatt'A 
for annoying Laconta, and at that time inhabited by La- 
cedemonians. He recovered many places in Thrace; 
which had revolted from the Athenians. He Unit up thd 
Megareniiaits within their waits, and reduced the iiland 
of Minos. From thence he made an excurGon foon af- 
ter, and got pofteffion of the port of Nifata. Hi like- 
wife made a defcent upon the territories of Corinth, beat 
the troops of that Itate in a pitched battle, and killed great 
numbers of them : Lycophion, their general, was among ' 
the (lain. . . . 

Ho 

. * Perhaps we ihould read Calliui. See Mcnag. on Diog, Laertv 
'!■«. 

t Dtlium id Bceotia. Delos, the common reading ii undoubtedly 
wrong. The Athenians had no fuch lofa there. But their defcac at 
Maw ii related at large by Thusjdides, 1. it. 
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He happened to leave there the bodies of two of hit 
men, who were miffed in carrying off the dead. But al 

loon as he knew it, he Hopped his courfe, and lent a he- 
rald to the enemy, to afk leave to take away ihofe bodies. 
This he did, though there was a law and cu flora fubfift- 
ing, by which thole who defire a treaty for carrying off 
the dead, give up the viftory, and ate not at liberty to 
erect a trophy. And, indeed, thole who ire fo Ear mailers 
of the field, that the enemy cannot bury their dead with- 
out permiflion, appear to be conquerors, becaufe no in 
would alk that aa a favour which he could command. Ni- 
cias, however, chofe rather to lofe his laurels, than to lease 
two of his countrymen unburied*. . 

After he had ravaged the coait of Laconia, and defeated 
the Lacedemonians- who attempted to oppofc him, he 
took the fbrtrefs of f Tbyrwa, -then held by the Mgi- 
netas, made the gaxrifon prifoners, and carried them to 
Athens. Demoithenes J having fortified Pylos, the Pe- 
loponnefians beiieged it both by fea and land. A battle 
enfued, in which they were worried ; and about four hun- 
dred-Spartans threw therafelues in. the iile of Sphaderia. 
The taking of them feemed, and indeed was,' an impor- 
tant object to the- Athenians, But the liege was difficult, 
becaufe there was no water to be had upon the fpot : and 
it was uoublefome and expenfive- to get convoys thither. 
In fumraer they were, obliged to take a long circuit;- and in 
winter it was abfolutely impracticable. They were much 
perplexed about the affair, and repented their refuting the 
terms, o.f peace which the Lacedemonians had offered by 
their ambafladors.. 

It 

*' The burying uf the dead wa»i duty «f great ipnpertanca in lite' 
heathen w u rlA . The fable .if the ghoil of an untuned uerfon not be- 
ing allowed ropafsthe Styi, i. well known. About eight yean after 
tie death of Niciat, the Athenians put -fix of their generals to death, 
fur not interring thole foluiert that were (kiin-in the battle- of Argi- 
BUf*. , 

f Thyriei was a fort Ctuated between Laconia and the territory of 
the Argivet. It belonged of right to the Lacedemonians, but thrf 
gaie it io the ^glneta, who.had been expelled their country. 

' $ The Peloponndians, and their allies, had entered Attica, under tie 
tocdufl of Agii, the fon id Atchidamas, and ravaged their country. 
Demoflheties, the Athenian general, made a dirtrfion, by fcizing and 
rortlfying Pyloi. Thi« brought Agii back to the defence of hit o«n. 
country. Thucvd. L iv. 
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It was through G eon that the embaffy did not take ef- 
fect ; he oppofcd the peace, becaufe Nicias was for it. 
Cleon was his mortal enemy, and feeing him countenance 
the Lacedemonians, perfuaded the -people to reject their 
propofitions by a formal decree. But when they found 
that the liege was drawn out to a great length, and that 
there was almoft a famine in their camp, they expreffed 
their refentment againft Cleon. Cleon, for his part, laid 
the blame upon Nicias ; alleging that if the enemy 
efcaped, it muft be through his flow and timid operations : 
" Had I been the geneial,"faidhe, "they could not have 
" held out fo long." The Athenians readily anfwered, 
"Why do you not go now againft thofe Spartans?" And 
Nicias rofe up and declared, " Ho would freely give 
" up to him the command in the affair of Pylos" ; bade 
" him take what forces he pleafed ; and, inftead of fliow-. 
" iog-'his courage in words, where there was no danger, 

So and perform fame actions worthy the attention of 
is country." - _ 

Cleon, difconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined 
.it at Erft. But when he found the Athenians infilled upon 
it, and that Nicias took his advantage to rajfe a clamour 
againft him, his pride was hurt ; and he was incenfed to 
uich a degree, that he not only undertook the expedition, 
but declared, " He would, in twenty days, either put the 
u enemy to the fword, or bring them alive to Athens." 
: 'The people laughed at his declaration, inftead of giv- 
ing it any credit. Indeed, they had long been accuftomed 
to divert themfelves with the fallies of his vanity. One 
day, for inflance, when a general affembly was to be 
held, they had fat waiting for him a longtime. At'laft 
he eame,- when their patience was alraolt fpent, with « 
garland on his head, am! defired' them to adjourn till- the 
day following:. " For, to-day," fays hf , " I am not at 
" leifure ; I have Grangers to entertain, and 1 have facri- 
u Eced to the gods." .The Athenians only laughed, and 
immediately rofe up and difmiffed the-affembly. 

Cleon, however, was fo much favoured by fortune in 
this commtffion, that ha acquitted hirafe If better than any 



* The wifer fort hoped either to have the pleafure of feeing the- 
tKcdtmonian* brought prifonen to Athens, ot-eue of gettlrg rid tf' 
tic importunate prctcnuoni of Cleon. 
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one fince Demofthenea. He returned within tire tinM it 
bad fixed, after he had.made all the Spartans, who did not 
fall in battle, deliver up their arms ; and: brought them 
pcifoTierj to Athens. 

Thil reflected no fmall difgrsce Upon Nicias. It wai 
cot|fidered as i'omtthing warfe than throning away his 
ihield, measly to quit hit' command, and to give hie 
enemy an opportunity of dilHnguifhing himfelf by his 
abdication. Hence Ariilophanes ridicules him in lit* 
comedy called tit Birds, " By hea>ven, this' is no time 
" for us to dumber, or to imitate the lazy operations of 
" Nicias." And in his piece intituled the ihtjbaiidman^ h« 
introduces two Athenians difcourfing thus ; 

' ill Athenian, / had rather Jay at home, and till lie 
ground. 
2d Athenian. And who binders thee! 
jft Athenian. Ton hinder me. And yet I am willing in 
pay a thou/and drachmas to be excafed taking the cum- 

ad Athenian. Let us fee. Your thou/and drachmas, tuiti 
thofe of Nicies', wrfl mate two tboufand.. We willed 
cufeyou. 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjuft to hiiaftif, 
bat to the ftate. He fuffered Cleon, by this mean*, to gain 
fuch au ai'cendsuit, as led him to a degree of pride and 
effrontery that was infupportsble. Many evils were thus 
brought upon the commonwealth, of which Nicias him- 
felf had his full ihate. We cannot but cotdider it as one 
great corruption, that Cleon now baniihed all decorum 
from the general affembiy. It was he who in his fpeeehei 
firft broke out into violent 'exclamations, threw back hit 
robes, fmote upon his thigh, and ran from one end of the 
rqftrum to the other. This fooa introduced fuch a lieen- 
tioumefs and difregwd to decency among thofe who di- 
rected the affairs of llaU-, that it threw the whole govern- 
ment into cehfitfiati. 

At this time there fprung up another orator at Athens. 
This was Aloibiadet. He did not prove fo totally cor- 
rupt as Cleon. As it is laid of the land of Egypt, that, 
on account of its extreme fertility,- 
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So !n Alcibiadea there were very different qualities, but all, 
in extremes; and thefe extremes opened a door to many 
innovations. So that when Nicies got clear of Cleon, he 
bad no time to eftablifh any biting tranquillity in Athens j 
tat as foon as he bad' got things into a Cafe track, the am- 
bition of Akibiados came upon blfn like a torrent, and 
bore him hack into the ftorms of war. 

It happened thus. The perfons who moft oppofed the 
peace of Greece, were Cleon and Braudas. War helped 
to hide the vices of the former, and to [how the .good qua- 
lities of the latter. Cleon found opportunity for acts of 
injnflice and oppreflion, and Bra fid as for.great and glorious 
actiom. But after they both fell in the, battle near Am- 
pbipolis, Nicias applied to the Lacedemonians on ona 
band, who had been for fome time defirous of peace, and 
to the Athenians on the other, now no longer fo warm in 
the purfuits of war. In fait, both parties were tired of 
'boftiliries, and ready to let their weapons drop out of their 
hands. Nicias, therefore, ufed his endeavours to reconcile 
them, and indeed to deliver all the Greeks from "the cala- 
mities they had fuffered, to bring them to tafle the fweets 
«f repole, and to re-ellablim a long and lafling reign of 
hnppinefs. He Immediately found the rich, the aged, and 
all that were employed in the cullure of the ground, dif- 
pofed to peace ; and by addrefling himfelf to the reft, and. 
"poflulating with them reJhecUvely, he foon abated theit 
ardour for war. 

His nest flep was to give the Spartans hopes of an ac- 
commodation, and to exhort them to propofe fuch nreafures 
« might effect it. They readily confided in Mm.becauff 
tbey knew the goodnefa of his heart ; of which there'was a, 
late inftance in his humane treatment of their countrymen 
who were taken' prifoners at Pylos, and who found their 
Chains greatly lightened by his good offices, " : 

They had already agreed to a.fuipeotion of anas far one 
year; during which time they often met, and enjoyed 
again the pleafnres of eafe and feenrity ; lire company «£ 
Grangers as Well as nearer friends ; and expreffed theit' 
mutual wilhes for .the continuance of a life undtftufbed 
«ith the horrors of war, 1 1 was wjlh great delight th«y 
heard the chorus in fuck ftrains as this 3 

_ Araehne freely now bas tene 
Her webs mound *y fyear to w:are. 

Tht, 
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They rocollefted with pleafure the faying,' " That in 

" time of peace men arc awaked not by the found of the 
" trumpet, but the crowing of the cock," They exe- 
crated thofe who faid, it wa» decreed by fate that the war 
mould laft * three times nine years ; and this free inter. 
courfe leading them to canvas every point, they at hit 
figned the peace f. 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at the 
end of all' their troubles. Nothing was talked of but Ni- 
gibs. He, they faid, was a man beloved of the gods, who, 
in recompense of his piety, had thought proper that the 
greatell and moil defirable of all blefftngs mould bear bis 
name. It is certain, they afcribed the peace to Nicias, as 
they did the war to Pericles. And indeed, the one did 
plunge jhem upon flight pretences into numberlefs calami- 
ties, and the other perfuaded them to bury the greateil of 
injuries in oblivion, and to unite again as friends. It is 
therefore called the J Nicean peace to this very day. 
- It was agreed in the articles, that both parties mould 
reftore the towns and the prifojiers they had taken ; ami 
it was to be determined by lot, which of them (liouid da 
it firft : but, according to Theophraftus, Nicias fecured 
the lot by dint of money, fo that the Lacedemonians 
were forced to lead the way. As the Corinthians and 
^ceotians were difplcafed at thefe proceedings, and endea- 
voured, by lowing ; jealoufies between the contracting pow- 
ers, to renew the war," Nicias perfuaded the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians to confirm the peace, and to fupport 
each other, by a' league' otTenfive and defenfive. This, 
he e spe ft ed,'. Would intimidate thofe who were inclined ta 

fly off. .;"■ 

'" During 



• '* I remember, 1 * fay* Thucydides, " that throughout the whole war . 
".nianjraainwineiJ.it wis to lafl three time* tone yells. And if"*' 
" reiknuthe.firft mi yeast o£ the war, the iruce very (hart, and iil 
'• tlifcWd th.at Mlajved it, the treaties ill eietu^ed, and the war that 
" was renewed thereupon, we ihall find the oracle fully juftified by the 
" event." Taucvo. I.r. 

■ t Peatefor fifty years nai agreed-upon and Ogned the year follow- ! 
iujj; but it wm Gimi broken affarn. 

t The word, in the original,; it N&m, iwbich i> equivalent » 
TiowB/'o,, Trophy. Ai much ai to fay, it wai the trophy, or the malter- 
piece of Niciat. ., i ,- .. ■_ 
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During the fe tranfcciions, Alcibiades at firfl made it his 
bufinefs privately to oppole the peace. Tor he was natu- 
rally difiacUntd 10 inaction, and was moreover offended at 
the Lacedemonians, on account of their, attachment to 
Niciai, and their neglect and diliegard of him. . .But 
"ten he found this private oppylition inetfeclual, he took 
another method- In a little time he law the Athenians 
did not look upon the Lacedemonians with fo obliging aa 
cje as before, becaufe they thought themfelves injured by 
Ise alliance which their new friends had entered into with 
the Ikeotians, and becaufe they had not delivered, up F*- 
naflus and Amphipolis in the condition they found them. 
He therefore dwelt upon tkel'e points, and endeavoured to 
inflame the people's refentment. Bcfides, he perfuaded, 
and, at lad, prevailed upon the republic of Argos to lend 
an erobaffy, for the purpofe of negotiating a treaty with 
the Athenians. ' - 

When the Lacedemonians had intelligence of this, they 
fetit ambaffadors to Athens, with full powers to fettle all 
■ostlers in difpute. TJiefe plenipotentiaries were intro- 
duced to the fenate, and their propofals feemed perfectly 
jufl and reafonable. Alcibiades, upon this, fearing they 
would gain the people by the fame overtures, circumvent- 
ed ihem by perfidious oaths and affeverations ; " Promifing 
" he would fecure the fuccefs of their commlffion, if they 
1 woufd not declare that they came with full .powers ; 
" and affuring them, that no other method would be fo 
' effectual." They gave credit tohis infinuations, and 
went over from Nicias to him. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the firft queflion 
i« aflted them was. " Whether they came with full pow- 
" ers >"' They denied it, as they were inftrufled. Then 
Alcibiades, beyond all their expectation, changing tides, 
tailed the fenate to beat witnefs to their former declara- 
tions, -and defired the people " Not to give the .leaft ere- 
' dit or attention to fuch oianifeft prevaricators, who, 

upon the. fame point,, afferted one thing one day, 
■ and another thing the next." Their cotifufion was 
iuexpreffible, as may well be imagined, and Vicias was 
firuck dumb with grief [and a 11 oni foment. The people 
of courfe fent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to 
conclude the treaty with -them. But at that very moment 
• - ... 1 . there 
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therr. happened a flight (hock of an earthquake, which 

favourably for Nicias broke up the affembly. 

Next day they afTembled again ; and Nicias, by exert- 
ing all his powers, with much difficulty prevailed upon 
them net to put the laft hand to the league with Arges ; 
but, ntftead of that, to fend him * to oparta, where be 
sfliired them all would be well. When he arrived thete, 
he was treated with great reTpefl, as a man of honour, 
And one who had fhown that republic great friendlhtp ; 
ttowerer, as the party that favoured die t Bceotians »u 
rhe ftrongeft, he could effect nothing. He returned, 
therefore, not only with difrepute and difgrace, butwu 
apprehenfive of worfe confequences from the Athenian, 
who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that, at hh 
perfuaGon, they had fet free fo many prifoners, and pri- 
foners of firch difrinflion. For thofe brought from Pylos, 
. were of the firft families in Sparta, and had connections 
with the greateft perfonagea there. Not with (landing tfais, 
they did not ex prefc their rerentmetrt in any aft of fere. 
rity j they only elected Alcibiades general, and toot the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had quitted the Lacedemo- 
nian intereft, into leaguewith them, along with the Ar- 
gives. They then fent a marauding party to Pylos, froa 
thence to make' cxcurfions into Laconla. Thus the «V 
broke out afrelh. 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rofe d*ilj 
to a greater height, the oftTacifm was popofed. To this 
the people have recourfe M certain periods, and by it they 
expel for ten years any on» who is fufpe&ed for his au- 
thority, or envied for his wealth. Both- parties vrert 
frreatly alarmed at the'danger, not doubting that it wouH 
fall to the lot of one of them. The Athenians detefttii 
the life and ; manners of Alcibiades, and at the fame time 
they dreaded his enterpriGng fpirit ; as we have related 
more at large in his life. As for Nicias, his riches «* 
pofed him to envy, and the rather, becaufe there was no- 
thing foci al or popular in his manner of living j on tb* 
contrary, his rechife turn feemed owing to an inclination 
for oligarchy, and perfeflly irt^a foreign tatte. Beudn, 



* Tturtyiitrc «h(ri \iincd iuiionirniffiMi with Abb. 
; t i^iciat infilled that the Spartan fhoold renounce their > 
Wilh Jie Bctatiam, becaufe they had not acceded to the peace. 
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tte -had combated their. opinions, and by nuking them 

(Hirfue their owe intereft. againit their inclination, was of 
coarfe becqnie obnoxious. In one word, the whole was 
a difpute between the young who wanted war, and the 
old who were lovers of peace. The former endeavoured 
to make the ojiracifm fall upon Nicias, and the latter on 
Akiuiades : 

Biij in'fcdMMH bid msn rift to honour. 

The Athenians being divided into two fa&toas, the (ub- 
tlcft and molt profligate of wretches gained ground. -Such 
-was Hyperbolas of the' ward of Perithois ( a man whofe 
boldneu; was not owing to any well-grounded influence, 
but whofe influence was owing to his ooldnefs ; and who 
ditgraeed the 'city by the credit he had acquired. 

This wreieh. had no -apprebenfion* of: banifhment, by 
the honourable fuffr&ge of the oftracifm, becaafe be knew ' 
hirofe-if lit tef for a gibbet. Hoping, however,' 'that if one 
of thefe g«at- men were baniihed, he (hould be able to 
make head againft die other, he diftembled not bis joy 
at this fpirit of-party, but (trove to exafperate the people 
againft both. ' Nicias and Alcibiades taking notice of bis 
malice, came to a private interview, in which they agreed 
to unite their interests ; and by that means avoided the 
oflracifm themfelves, and turned it upon Hyperbolus. 
. At" fir ft the people were pleafcd, and laughed at the 
ilrange turn things bad taken ; but, upon recollection, it 
gave them great uneafinefs to think that the oftiacifm was 
diibonoured by its falling upon a perfon unworthy of it. 
They were pcrfaaded, 'there was a dignity in that punifh- 
snettt i or rather, - that to foch men as Thucydides and 
AiMidMit was a pofiffliment; whereas to Hyperbolus it 
was an bonour which he tuight be proud of, fince his pro- 
fligacy had put him'oh the fame lift with the greateft pa- 
triots: - Hence* Plato, the comic poet, thus fpeaks of 
him : " No doubt, bis crimes deferved chaftifement, 
** but a very different chaftifement from that which he 
*' receiredi The flieilwasnot dengned for fuch wretches 

In ia&\ no One afterwards was baatihed by it. He was 
the lafl, and Hipparchus the Cholargian , a relation of 
theiyrant, was the firfl. From this event, it appears how 
intricate are the wavs df Cfartuae. how incompiehenfible 
■ Vol.HI; N Loo^lctQ 
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to human reafon. Had Nicias run the rifk of the oflia- • 
dim, he would either have expelled Alcibiades, and lived , 
afterwards in his native city in -full fecurity ; or if it had 
been carried againft him, and he had been forced to retire, 
he would have avoided the impending ftroke of iniferv, 
and preferved the reputation of a wife and experienced ge- I 
una], I am not ignorant, that Theophraftus fays, Hyper- 
bolus was baniflied in the conteft between Phaeax and Al- : 
cifaiades, and not in that, with Nicias. But molt hiiioiiacs ! 
give it as above related. 

About this time the iEgefteans and Leoatines fent u 
embaffy, .to defire the Atheniant to undertake the Sicilian 
expedition. Nicias oppofed it, but was overruled by the 
addreis und ambition of Alcibiades. - Indeed, Alcibiades 
had previoufly gained the affembly by his dilcourfel, and 
corrupted the people to fiich a degree with vain hopes, 
that the ^young men in their places of ex ere tie, and the 
old men in the ihops and other places where they con- 
verted, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature of 
its feat, with all its potts and bearings -on the .fide neit 
'Africa. For they did not conlider Sicily as- the reward of 
their operations, but only as a place of arms ; from whence < 
they were to go upon the couqueft of Carthage, nay, of ill 
Africa, and to make themfejves mailers f the feas withit 
the PilUrs.of Hercules, . ■ . 

While [hey wer* fo intent upon this expedition, Niciw 
had not many on his fide, either among the commons « 
nobility, to oppofe it. For the rich, fearing it might be 
thought they were afraid to Ttirve in perfon, or to be it 
the expence of fitting out men of war, fat filent, contrarj 
to their better judgment. Nicias, however, oppofed it ia- 
defatigably ; nor did he give up his point after the. decree 
was paffed for the war : and he was defied general along 
with Alcibiadet and Lamachnt, end his name firft in ibe 
Suffrages. In the firft affembly that was held after that, 
he role to dilTuade them, and to proteft againft their pro- 
ceedings. .In conclusion he attacked Akiltiades, f° ( 
plunging the ftate in a. dangerous and foreign war, merely 
with a view to his own emolument and fame." But his 
arguments had no effeft. They thought a man of his ex- 
perience the fitter to conduit this .enterprise; .and that 
nothing could contribute more to its fuccefs, thin to 
unite his caution with the fieryifuijit of Alcibiades, and 
- ' v -the 
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• the boldntfs of Lamaehus. Therefore, they were Hill 
more confirmed in their choice. Befidcs, Demoftratus, 
who of all the orators took moft pains to encourage the 
people to that war, rofe and faid, he would foon cut off 
all the excufes of Nicias ; and immediately he propoied 
and carried an order, that the generals mould have a dif- 
eretionary power to lay plans and put them in execution, 
both at home and abroad. 

■It is faid, indeed, that the priefts ftrangly oppofed the 
expedition. But Alcibiades had other diviners to fet 
sgainft them; and lie 'gave it out, and certain ancient 
oracles promifed the Athenians great glory in Sicily. 
The envoys, too, that were Tent to cofifult the oracle of 
Jupiter Amnion, returned with an anfwer, importing; that 
the Athenians would take all the tiyracufani. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad prefeges, they toot 
ctre to conceal them, left" they -fhould feem to pronounce 
any thing inaufpicious of an enterprise which their co'un- 
ttymtn had too much at heart, Pfor would any warnings 
have availed, when they were not moved at the moft dear 
and' obvious figns. Such was the mutilation of the 
^Htmns, whole heads were aJl fl ruck off in one night, 
etcept that which was called the Mercury of Andocides, 
md which had been confecrated by the tribe of Egeis, 
before the door of the perfon juft named. Such alfo was 
the pollution of the altar of the twelve gods. A man got 
aftiide upon it, and there' emafculated hinifelf with a 
Aone. In the temple of Delphi there was a golden ftatue 
of Pallas, which the Athenian* had e reeled upon a palm- 
■"■■"-■ N a tree . 

* In the nri final it ii nn *xpdx* *'(*«w», tl>.- triitbirfi of Lam'.lixt. 
But it it plain, thai feme quality of Lamaehus ihuuld be here mention- 
ed, which wanted Xo be qualified with the caution or Nicias : and 
njjldntd coufd not be that quality. A paffage in the life of Alcibia- 
des will help ui to rectify the error in the teit. Plutarch there, fpeak- 
""([ of Litnachris i»y>, AJipagtf 3*'»'« wfpfm, ip* i lixxu faiSn nrrn 
"to it AAaivitiam/tfrjufiljiuAmi » nxutirymtri. 

•■" Though Lamachut wai the older man than Alcibiades, yet on 
11 fame oecifiom he had as niuch fire as he, and a courage bordering 
* on temerity." . The word, therefore, inflead of i-purinv, fhould be 
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tree of brats, in comment oration of the victory over the 

- Medes. The crows came and beaked it for feveral dsjs, 
And pecked off the golden fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, (aid, thefe were only fifiions 
propagated at Delphi, at the inftigatiop of the Syracufans. 
A certain oracle ordered them to fetch a prieftefs of -Mi- 
nerva from Clazomenic ; and when lhe came, they found 
her name was Ht/ycbia, by which the deity feemed to ex- 
hort them to continue In quiet. Meton the aftrologei, 
whether he was ftruck with thefe figns, or whether by the 
•ye of human reafon he difcovered the impending danger 

.(for he had a.-command in the army), feigned himfelf mid, 
and fet fire to his houfc. Others fay, he ufed no pretest* 
of madnefs, but having burned down his boufe in the night, 

. addreffed himfelf next morning to the aflembly in a forlorn 
condition, and defired the citizens, in companion for his 
misfortune, to excufe his fon,-who was to have gone out 
captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates, * on this occafiou, warned that 
wife man by the ufual tokens, that the expedition would 
prove fatal to Athens. He mentioned this to feveral of 
his friends and acquaintance, and the warning was com- 
monly talked of. Many were likewife greatly difcou- 
raged on account of the time when the fleet happened to 
be fent out. The women were then celebrating the feaft* 
of Adonis, daring which there were to be feen, in every 
quarter of the city, images of the dead, and funeral pro- 
cftflioiis ; the women accompanying them with difmnl la- 
mentations. So that thole who took any account of omens, 
were full of concern for the fate of their country men. 
They trembled to think that an armament fitted at fo raft 
an expence, and which made fo gloriotu^n appearance, 
wouldrfoon lofe its confequence. 

As for Nicias, he (howed himfelf a wife and worthy 
man, in oppofing the expedition while it was under coa- 
lideration ; and in not buffering himfelf, after it was re- 
folved upon, to be dazzled by vain hopes, or by the emi- 
nence of his poft, fo as to depart from his opinion. Ne- 
.verthelefs, when he could neither divert the people frera 
their purpofe, nor by all his efforts get himfelf excufed 
from taking the command, but was placed, at it were, 
■ *! 

* In Theaj. 
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By violence at the head of a great army ; it was then no 
time for caution and timid delay. He ihould not then 
Live looked back from his (hip like a child ; nor, by a 
multitude of " proteftations that his better coun ft Is were 
over-ruled, have dilheartened his colleagues; and abated 
the ardour of his troops, which alone could give'' him a 
chance for fuccefs.- He ihould have immediately attack- 
ed the enemy with the greateft vigour, and made fortune 
blulh at the calamities the was preparing. 

But his conduct was very different. When * Lamachu-) 
propofed to make a defcent clofe by Syracufe, and to give 
battle under the walls, and Aleibisdes was of opinion they 
ihould firft reduce the cities that owned the authority of 
Syracufe, and then' march againft the principal enemy, 
Nicias oppofed both. He gave it for coafHng along Si- 
cily without any aft of hoflility, and Blowing what an ar- 
mament they had. Then he was for returning to Athens,' 
after having left a fmall reinforcement wit), the -^Egef- 
twtns, as a tafte of the Athenian rtrength; Thus he inter- 
cepted all their fchemes, and broke down their fpiriis. ' 

The Athenians, Toon after, this, called Alcibitdes home 
to take his trill j and Nicias remained joined indeed with 
another in commillion, but firft in authority. There waa 
now no end of his delays. He either made an Idle parade 
rjf failing along- the eoaft, or elfe fat ft ill' deliberating ; tiir 
. the fpirit of confidence which buoyed up his own troop* 
was evaporated and grtne, as well as the conilernation with' 
which the eneiny were feized at the firft fight of his arma- 
ment: 

It is true, before the departare of Alcibiades, they had - 
failed towards Syracufe with fisty gallies, fifty of which' 
they drew up in line of battle before the harbour; the 
other ten they fent in to reconnoitre the place. Thefe 
advanced to the foot of the walls, and by proclamation 
invited -f the Leontines to return to their old habitations. 
At the fame time they happened to take one of the ene-' 
N 3 my's 

• Vtd. Thdctb. 1. <ri. 

f They ordered proclamation to be made by a herald, that the Athe- 
nian* were come to rettore the Leontinei to their country, in virtue of 
the relation Misalliance between them. Id eonfequtnee of which, fuch 
of the Leontinet as were in Syracufe, had nothing to do but repair to 
the Athenians, who would take care to conduit them.. 
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my't pcffels, with the regillerf- on board, in. which ali 

the Sytacufcns were fet down according to their tribe*. 
The; uied to be kept at fome diltance from the city m 
the temple of Jupiter Olympics, hut were then fent for la 
be examined, in order to the forming a lid of perfons able 
-to bear arms. When thei'e regillcrs were brought to die 
Athenian generals, and fitch ■ prodigious number of names' 
was diiplajed, the diviners were greatly concerned at tbe 
accident ; thinking the prophecy, that the Athenians fhould 
take ail the Syracufans, might poflibly in this have its en- 
tire accompli foment. It is afferted, however, that it h«t 
it* accompliihment on another occalion, when Callippus 
the Athenian, after he had killed Dion, made himfeif mat- 
ter of Syracufe. 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a_fmall -relimie, 
the whole power devolved upon Nicias. Lamaetms, in- 
deed, was a man of great courage and honour, slid he 
freely eapofed bisrperfon in time of action j but his-c«- 
csmrtancet were fo mean, that whenever he gave in his ac- 
counts of a campaign, he charged a frna.ll fum for clothe* 
ud fandals. Nicias, on the contrary, be fid* his other ad- 
vantages, derived great authority from his eminence both 
■1 to wealth and name. We are told, that on another oc- 
calion, when the Athenian generals net in a council of 
war, Nicias deuied Sophocles the poet to give his opinion 
•rft, becaufe he was the oldeft man. " It is true," faid 
Sophocles, " I am elder in refpeel of years, but you are 
" older in refpefl of fervice." In the fame manner be 
now brought Lamachus to aft under his orders, though 
he was the abler general ; and his proceedings were lor 
ever timid and dilatory. At firtt he made, the circuit of 
the illand with his Ihips at a great -dtllance from the ene- 
my, which ferved only to raile their fpirits. His firit ope- 
ration was to lay Tiege to the little town of Hybla-f and 
not fucceeding in that affair, he expofed himfeif to the ut- 
rnolt contempt. Afterwards he retired to Catana, witheut 
any other exploit th'an that of ruining Hyccara, a fmall 
place fubjeft to the barbarians. Lais the courtezan, who 
was then a girl, is faid to have been fold among the Dii- 
foners, and carried from thence to Pelopunneius. 

Towards the end of the fummer, he was informed the 

Syracufans were 'come to that degree of confidence, that 

they 
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/ they .deft gned Iq attack him. Nay, fomc of their cavalry 
rode up to his trenches, and aiked his troops in great dc- 
itfion, " Whether they were not "rather come to fettle in 
'' Catana themfc Ives, than to fettle the Leontines in their 
" old habitations ?'\ ■ ' 

.Nicias now at lall with much difficulty determiaed to 
uil for Syiacufe. . In order to laud his forces, and encamp 
them without running any tilk, he ferit a perfon of Catana 
befure him, who, under pretence of being a deferter, (hould 
tell the Syracuians, that If they wanted to furprife the ene- 
my's camp in a defencejefs Date, .and make themfelves mar- 
Mrs of their arms and baggage, they had nothing to do 
but to^march to Catana with all their forces 00 3 day that 
he mentioned. For the Athenians, he faid, palled the 
peatelf part of their- time within the walls ; and fuch of 
the inhabitants as were friends to the Syracuians, had de- 
tennined, ujion their approach, to (hut in the enemy, and', 
to burn their fleet. At the fame time, He aflured then* . 
their partizans were very numerous, and waited with ioi- 
patiencc for their airival". , 

■ 'IThUwa-s thebeft sjcl of genera.I(hip Nicias performed!, 
ut Sicily. Having drawn by this means the enemy's forces 
out of Syraciife, in that it was left almoft without defence,., 
he failed thither from, CataBa, made himfelf mailer of their 
ports, and encamped in a fituatlon where the enemy coulct 
leall annoy nimby that in which their chief Ilrength con-r 
EAe(l„and where he could cafily exert the lfrength In which; . 
be .w»s fuperior, . 

. The'i>yraciifans,._at th,eir return from, Catana, drew op 
before the walk* and. Nicias immediately attacked and 
beat them. Theyi.did not, however, lofe any great num- 
her.of men, becaufe their cavalry flopped the Athenians 
in the purfuit. As Nicias had broken down all the bridges 
t bat were upon, the river, he gave Hermocrates opportu- 
nity to encourage the Syragufans, by obferving, " That it 
" was ridiculous in. Nicias to contrive means to prevent 
" fighting, as if, fighting was not the bufinefs he came- 
' about." Their confternation, indeed, was fo great,' 
thaij inftead of the fifteen generals they had, they chofe 
N 4 three 

" Niciat knew he could not make 1 defrtnt frort hii Chips new Sy 1 
rtcufe, becaufe the inhabitant) were prepared for bim | nor could he 
go bj land for want of cavalry. 
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three others, and the people prorriifed upon oath to In- 
dulge them wirh a power of acting at difcretion. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near 'the camp, 
and the Athenians were defifoiis lo take it, becaoftof 
the quantity of its rich offerings in gold andfllver. Bnt 
Nicias induftrioufly put off trie 'attack, arid filffertd a Sy, 
racufan garrifort to enter it; perfuaded that the plunder 
his troops might get there would be of no fervlce to the 
public, and that he (hould bear all the blame of the fieri- 
-lege. 

The new* of the victory foon fptead oVei* the whole 
ifland, but Nicias made not the lenft improvement of it. 
He foon retired to Naxos ", and wintered there'; keeping 
,»narmy on foot at a great ex pence," arid effefiing"but lit- 
tle ; for only a few Sicilians came over to him. ■ TTie Sj- 
racufans recovered their fpirits again, fo as to make ana. 
thcr exeurfion to Catana, in which they ravaged the coun- 
try, and burnt the Athenian camp. Meanwhile all the 
world cenfured Nicias, ar.d &id, that by his long delict- 
rations, delays, and extreme caution, he loft the tine fo» 
action. When he did act, there wag nothing to be bteffltd 
in the manner of it : For he was as bold and vigorous hi 
Executing, a; he was timid and dilatory in forming a refo- 
lution. 

When he had once determined to return with nit fbrcei 
to SyracuCe, he conducted all his movements with fo aac\ 
prudence, expedition, and lafety, that he 'had gained th« 
peninfula of Thapfos, difembarked his men, and got pof- 
ieflion of Epipola, before the enemV.knew of Ms approach. 
He beat on this occafion fom« infantry that 'were fent to 
fuccour the fort, and made three hundred psifoners ; he 
likewife routed their cavalry, which was thought invin- 
cible. 

But what moft ailonifhed the Sicilians, and appeared 
incredible to the Greeks, was, that in a fhort fpace of 
time he enelofed Syracufe with a wall, a city not lefs than 
Athens, and much more difficiiltto be furrounded by fneh 
a work, by reafon of the unevennefs of the ground, the 
vicinity of the fea, and the adjoining marines. AoM to 
this, that it was almoft effected by a man whole health was. 
Vy DO means egual to Inch an undertaking, for he was 
afflifiti 

* A. city between fiyratufc ind-Clt*na, 
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dieted with the ft/one } and if it was Dot entirely fihiflied, 
we mult impute it to that circumitance. 
. I cannot, indeed, but admire the attention of the ge- 
neral, and the invincible courage of the foldiers, in effeci- 
ing what they did, in this as well as other inftlrtces. Eu- 
ripides, after their defeat and death, wrote this epitaph for 
ihtm; 



And In fail we find that the Athenians gained not only ' 
tight, but feveral more victories of the Syiacufans, till the 
gods or fortune declared again ft tbem, at a time when they 
iiere arrived at the higheil pitch of power. Nicias forced 
aimfelf, beyond what his health would allow, to attend 
ttolt of the actions in perfon : but when bis diilemper was 
very violent, he was. obliged to keep. his bed in the camp, 
with a few fervants to wait upon him. ,, 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander in 
chief, came to an engagement with the Syracufans, who 
were drawing a crofs wall from the city,, to .hinder the 
Athenians from finitliing theirs. The Athenians gene, 
rally having the advantage, went in too djforderly a man- 
Mr upon the purfuit ; and.it happened one .day that La- 
machus was left almoft alone to receive the enemy's ca- 
valry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable for his ftrength 
and courage, advanced before .them, and gate Laroacous - 
the challenge } which he. did not decline. . Eamachus re. 
«ived the firit wound, which proved mortal, but he re- 
tamed it upon his -adversary, and .they fell both together. 
The Syracufans remaining mailers of the body and arms 
of Lamachus, carried them off ; and without lofing a mo- 
ment, marched to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay 
without any guards to defend him. Roufed, however, 
hy neceffity and the fight of his- danger^ he ordered thofe 
about him to fet fire to the materials before the entrench' 
ments which were provided for the machines, and to the 
machines themfelvcs. This put a |}op to the -Syracufans, 
and faved Nicias, together with the Athenian camp and 
j* a Sgage. For as foon as they beheld the flames riling 
m vaft columns between the camp and them, they re- 
tired. 

N5 Nicias 
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' Nicias now remained fole commander, but he had rei- 
fon to form the molt fanguine hopes of fuccefs. The cities 
declared tor him, and Uiips laden with provifions came 
daily to his camp ; his affairs being in To good-a train that ' 
the Sicilians ilrove which ihc-uld firft exprefs their attach- 
ment. The Syracufaus themfelves, defpairing of holding 
out much longer, began to talk of proposals for an accom- 
modation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedemon ■ 
to their fuccdui, being informed of the wall with which 
they were enclofed, and the extremities they weae reduced 
tB. continued his voyage, not with a view to Sicily, which 
he gave up for loft, but if poflible, to fave the Greek citisi 
in Italy.' For the renown of the Athenians was nvw very 
extenfive ; it was reported that they carried all before 
them, and that they had a general who fe prudence, as well 
as good fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias himfelf, 
contrary to his nature, was fuddenly elated by his prefent 
flrength and fuccefs ; the more fo, becaufe be was per- 
fuaded, upon private intelligence from Syracufe, as well at 
more public application, that the city was about to capitu- 
late. Hence it was that he took no account of the ap^ 
proach of Gylippi;s,iior placed any regular guard to pre- I 
vent his coming afhore ; fo that, fcreened by this utter ne- 
gligence, Gylippus landed with fatety. It was at a great dif- 
tance from Syracufe, and he found means to collecl a con- 
fiderable army. But the Syracufans were fo far from 
knowing or expecting his arrival, that they had aflembkd 
that very day to confider of articles of capitulation ; nay, 
tome were for coming to terms that moment, before the 
city was absolutely enclofed. For there was but a fmall 
part of the wall unfinished, and all the nectffary materials 
were upon the fpot. 

At this critical and dangerous in ft ant Gongylus arrived 
from Corinth with one galley of three banks of Mttt , 
The whole town was in motion, as might naturally be ex. 
peeled. He told them, Gylippus would Toon come, with" 
feveral other (hips, to their fuccour. They could not give 
entire- credit to Gcngylus -, but while they were weighing 
the matter, a meffengef arrived from Gylippus, with orders 
that they fhoutd march out to join him. Immediately 
upon this, they recovered their fpirits, and' armed. Gy- 
KppuS foon arrived, -and put his t roups in order of battle. 
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As Njujas was L drawing up againft him, Gjlippus refled hi = 
trms, and lent a herald with an offer of fate conduct to the 
Athenians, if .they would quit Sicily. Nichs did not dtign 
to give him an, an I we r, Eut fume of, the Ibldicrs aiked 
hjm by way o£ ridicule, " Whether the Sy.racu.fans were 
"..hecfime lb lUoog by the arrival o£ one Lacedemonian 
'; *lc-ak and ilaff, as to defpife the Athenians who hadlate. 
" ly knocked off the fetters of three hundred Spartans, and' 
" relcaled them, though all abler men,. and better-haired' 
11 than Gylippus?" ,. 

. Tirawus lays, the Sicilians fet no great value upon Gy- 
lippusv . For in a little time they difcosered his fordid ava» 
rice and meannefsj and, at hisridt appearance, they laugh- 
-*d at his cloak and bead of hajr... Vet the fame hiftoriaru 
'elates,. that. as loon as Gylippus ihowed.bimfelf, the Sici* 
Jiaos gathered about him, as birds do about an owl, and. 
were ready to follow him wherever he pleafed- And the 
Uttcf account has nioi-e troth in it than the former, . In 
the ilaff and cloak they beheld the fymbels of the Spartan, 
dtgniiy, and thsrt)"<wc, repaired to. tiitra, Thucydides alfo- 
tells u.(, that) GylipouS- .was the only man whoiaved Sicily; 
aod Phi^tiius, a. citizen, of iiyracufe,, and : an ey.e-witnefs of 

. thofe ,»rania ilions, does the fame. . - 

in the lirlt eii^gciuent the Athenians Had the advan- 
tage, and killed foms of .the .Sjr'acufans. Gongylus of 
tiirinth full, atthe fame time. Eut the next day, G.y lip- 
pus Ihowed thein of what <;uofequence experience in a ge- 
neral is. j w*h the wj fame agrns and boefes, and on fhe- 
fame (pot* by. only * ajteriug his qrder of battle, he bqar,. 
4e Athenians, and 1 drove them ta their camp. Then tak- 
ing th« (top S3 and- .other mat|e$jals,whjca they had brought 
fer their wall, he- continued the crols wall of the .Syracu- 
1ms, and. cot through, theirs , in mch' a; manner,, that if they 

' gained a victory, they could make na advantage of it. 

Encouraged by this fttcj;eJi,.Uie,Syracufans manned feve- 

k1 veffels ; and beating about the country with their ca» 

*alry and, allies* they wa4c. many : . pjilbners,. Gylippus. 

r • ,' . :,N & , applied, 

* He had the a^dreli to impute the lite defeat M nitiielf, and ta- 
'fliirehit men tlmt their bthaviuur was irreproachable He faid, tfuct 
t)- riLging- ihr- ; "n the day bedre between. walh, w.'.en their caia.ry 
*>d atchtu had not room w tit, he had prevented their c« 
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applied to the towns in perfon, and they readily liftentt 
to him, and lent him all the affiftanen hi their power. So 
that Nicias, relapfing into hu former fears anddefpondeocej 
at the light of fuch a change of affairs, applied to the A- 
thenians by letter, either to fend another army, or to reeal 
that which be had ■, and at the fanic time he defired tbtm 
by all means to difmits him from the command, ;.oa account 
. of his infirmities. * < 

The Athenians had defigncd fame time before to feed; 
another army into Sicily ; but the envy which the firfl Ate-' 
eefs of Nicias had excited, had made them put it off np<i« 
feveral pretence*. Now, however, they battened the'fes- 
tours. They likewife came to a refotation, that Detoof- 
thenes (hould go in the fpring with a refpeclafele fleet ; «nd- 
that Eurymedon, * without waiting till winter was owr, 
Ihould carry money to pay the troops, and acquaint Nicit* 
that the people had pitched upon Euthydemus and Menso- 
der, officers who then ferved under htm, to' afrtft him in- 
his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was fudderly attacked both by f» 
and land. At firft, part of his fleet was worfled ; but in 
the end he proved victorious, and funk many of the cae> 
ray's fhips. He could not', however, fuccour his troopt 
by land, as the exigence of the cafe required. Gylippus 
made a fudden attack upon the fort of Pletnmyrium, and 
took it ; by which means he became mailer of the naval 
ftoresofthe Athenians, and a great quantity of t mature, j 
which had been lodged there. Mod of the garri&n were 
either killed or taken prifoners. But, what was flill i | 
greater blow to Nicias, by the lofs of thie place he loll j 
toe convenience of his conveys. For, while he had Plem- 
myrium, the communication was fafe and e"afy ; but when 
that was taken, his fupplics could not reach him without 
the utmol) difficulty, becaufe his tranfports could not pals* 
without fighting the enemy's fhips which lay at anchor un- 
der the fort. 

Befides, the Syracufans thought their Sect was beaten, 
not by any fupetior flrength they had to combat, but by 
their going in a diforderly manner upon the purfuit. Tbey 
therefore fitted out a more refpeftable fleet, in order for 
another action. Nicias, however, did not choofe at pre- 
fent 

* Bnrrnudoa went with ten plliet* 
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ftnt Wiry tb« iffue of another naval fight,. but declared it 
wry abfurd, when a large reinforcement .of ihips and frcfa. 
troops was battening to him under the cottdoft of Deinof- 
tcencs, to haisid a rattle with a iorcc to much inferior and 
&ffl provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and foithyidensiis, who 
were appointed t* a temporary marc- in the command. 
Writ led by their arlibrtimi and jealoufy of Desnoithenea 
and Niclaa, to ftrike fome extraordinary flrokei in order 
to be beforehand with the one, and to outdo the moll 
nSiamg actions -of' the ' other. Then- pretence was the 
ghtry of Athens, which-lney Jaid weuld- be utterly loft, i£ 
*ey ihow«d any fetnr of the- Syracidae fleet. Thus they 
**eT-rnf<d' t>Kei»9iflnd!gave battle. . Hut they were icon 
defeated by- a- ftrMagetti of Alifton bhe Corinthian, who 
Wat a moft excellent ICMIM ". '1 heir left wing, as Thu-.- 
cvdides relates, was- entirely routed, and they loft great 

1 numbers at their men,. This tofs threw Nicias into the 
freateft -conrlernation. ■ Hereneeted apeer-th* checks he 
ha* met with while he hadthe fole command, and that he 
aiB*ow miiearried again-'through the obit inacy ofhiscol- 

, leagues. , 

While he was indulging thefe -reflection a, Demofthenes 
appeared before the port with a very gallant and formidable 
fleet. He had t fevetity-three gallies,.on board of which - 
were five thauiand heavy-armed foldiers, and archers, 
fjMrmen and flmgers to the number of three thoufand. 
Their atmour glittered, the lire amers waved, anil the prows 
of the Ihips were adorned with a variety of rich paintings. 
He advanced with loud cheers and martial mufe, and the 
whole was conducted in a theatrical maimer, to ltrike ter* 
lorinto the enemy, 7 

The Syracufans were ready to fall into defpair again. 
They faw no end or truce to their raii'cries ; their labours 
and conflicts were all to begin anew, and they had been 
prodigal of their blood to no purpofe. Niciai, however, 



■'* Ariflon idvifed the captain* of the gallics to have rcfrcOimeBM 
ready far their men on the fhore, while the Athenian* Lmaginctd thejr 
Went into the town for them. The Athenian), thin deceived, landed 
and went to dinner Ukewife. In the mean time the Syracufani, having. 
made an expeditions meal, re. embalmed, and attacked the Athenian 
iiips when there was fcirce any body to defend them. 
t Diodcrus Situlus maket them three hundred and tec 
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bud not long to rejoice at the arrival of fuch an army. At 
the fir ft interview, Detnofihencs wanted him to atssck the 
enemy, that they might take Sytacufe by. an iiouiedinle 
and diteifive ftrokc,*ad return again witb glory to, ri,the.c>.< 
Nicias, aftoniihed at his heat and precipitation, tWwedlhip 
to adopt no iuih .or detperats meaiurns.. He affured him, 
delay would make againft the enemy, finee they were al- 
ready in want of money, and their allies would, foon quit 
both them and their cauls, CoufequcotJy, when they be- 
gan to feel the hard hand of neceflity, they would apply 
to hint again, and fnrrender upon terms, they were 
going to do before. In fact, Nicias, iad a private undo* 
landing with feveral perfons inSyractsfc. "to Reviled ^ 
to wait with patience, becaufe the inhabitants wsre-tit 
out with the war, and weary of Gylippus.; and whtn their 
neceihties Ihould become a little more pretfing, they would 
give up the difpute. 

As Nicias mentioned thefo thing* in an enigmatical man- 
ner, and, did not choofe to fpeakaut, it gave occanoB » 
the other generals toaccufe him of timidity. '• He.isflonw 
" ing upon us," laid they, " with his old delpys, dilatoifr 
" How, orer-eantiouscounfe^s, by which the vigour aad 
" ardour of his troops was loft. When he ihould bate 
" led them on immediately, be waited till their fpirit was 
" gone, and the enemy began to look upon" them with 
" contempt." The other officers, therefore, liftened to 
Demofthenes, and Niciaa at lall was forced to give .up the 

. Upon this, DemoAhenes put himfelfat the head of the. 
land-forces, and attacked Epipofce in the night. As be 
came npoir the guards by fur p rile, he killed mpny of 
tberiT, and routed thofe who Hood upon tbeis defence. 
Not content witb this advantage, be proceeded- till he 
came to the quarter where the Boeotians were poiled. 
Tbefe clofed their ranks, and fiiil charged the 'Athenians, 
advancing with levelled pikes and with all the. alarnrof 
vaices ; by which means they lepulfed them, and killed a 
cunliderable number. Terror and confufion fpread through 
the reft of the army. They who Hill kept their ground, 
and were victorious, wefe encountered by thofe that tied y 
and they who were marching o\twn from Eptpohe to'fup- 
port the foremoft bands, were put in diforder by the iw- i 
gitives j for they fell foul on- one another, and took thvit 

ftiend* ' 
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friends for enemies. The confufion, indeed, was inex- . 
picrtible, occasioned fay their fears, the uncertainty of 
tbdr movements, and the impuilibility of difee ruing ob* 
jeeis as they could have wished, in a night which was nei- 
ther quite dark not fufliciently /clear; the moon being 
neat her letting, and the little light the gave rendered 
ufelefo -by the lhade of fo many bodies and weapons 
teoving to 1 and fro, 'Hence the apprehensions of meeting 
with an' enemy, made the Athenians iufpett their friends, 
■ad threw them into the utrnart perplexity and difli'eis. 
They happened, too, to have the moon upon their backs, 
which calling their Aiadows before them, both hid the 
number of their men and the glittering of their arms 1 
whereas the reflect ion from the lliields of the enemy, made 
•hem 'appear more numerous, and better armed than they 
really were. At laft, they turned. their backs, and were 
entirely routed. The enemy preffed hard upon, them 00 
ail fides, and ■ killed great numbers. Many others met 
■heir deaths in the weapons, of their friends. Not a few 
felt headlong from the rocks or walls. The reft were dii- 
perfed about the' holds, where they were picked up the 
Mat morning by the tavalry, and put to the fword. 
The Athenians loft two thou land men in this action ; 
and very few returned with their . arms ■ to the head* 
quarters. . 

This was a fevere blow to Nicias, though it was what 
he eipe&cd ; and he inveighed again ii the rath proceed- 
ings of Demoilhenes; That general defended himfelf as 
veil as he could, but at the fame time gave it as his opi- 
nion, that they fliould embark and return home as fall as 
foible. " We cannot hope," faid he, " either for ano- 
" ther army, or to conquer with the forces we have. Nay, 
'* iuppofing we had the advantage, we ought to relinquish 
1 a fituatien, which is well known at all times to be un- 
" healthy for the troops, and which now we hod .ft ill more 
" fatal from the feafbn of the year." It was, indeed, the 
beginning of autumn} numbers were lick, and the whole 
army was difpirited. 

Neverthcteis, Nicias could not bear to hear of retiring; 
home; not that he was afraid of any opposition from the 
fyracufans, but -he dreadedwie Athenian tribunals and 
unfair impeachments there-. He therefore replied. " That 
. there was no great and viiible danger at nrelent; and, 
"if 
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" if there were, he had rather die by the hamhof theeueay, 
" than thofe of his leilo w-citkeu*."- In this refpeft be 
greatly differed from Leo of Byzantium, who aftcrwardi 
iiid to hit countrymen, " I had rather dm for yon, than 
" withyou." Niciaa added, "-"fhatifitihould appear k- 
*' ceflary to encamp in another place, they might confide: 
H of it at their leifore." 

Demofthenes- urged the matter no farther, becaufe hu 
former cooafek had' proved unfbrConste. And he wu 
more willing tofubmif, becaufe be law ethert porfuadrt), 
that it waj the depend uarx Nkaae had on his correfpon- 
dehce in'the town, which made him So ftrongly oppofe 
their return to Athens. But, as frceh forces came to the 
affiltaace of the- ftyiacufans, and the fteknefs prevailed 
more and more in -the Athenian camp, Nicias. himfelf al- 
tered his opinion, and ordered the troops to - be ready to 



Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, 
and the enemy paid no attention to thefe movements, 
becaufe they did not expect them.' Bat in the night 
there happened an eclipfe' of the moon,, at which Niciti 
and all the relt were {truck with a great' panic, either 
through ignorance or fuperfiition. - As for an eclipfe of 
the fun, which happens - at- the conjunction, even die 
common people had fome idea of its being caufed by the 
intcrpoutjon of the moon. - Bat they could not ealily 
form a conception,, by the interpo&tian of what body, 
the moon, when at the full, ftiould fuddeuly lofc her 
light, and aflame fuck a variety of colours' ' They looked 
upon it, therefore, as a ftraBge and preternatural ptte- 
menon, a fign by which the gods announced fome great 
calamity; . 

■ Anaxagoras was the firft who -with any clearaeii aod 
certainty fnowed'in. what manner the moon was illnnii- 
listed and overlhadowed.' But he was an author »f no * 
antiquity, nor was his treat (fe much known; it was con- 
fined to a few hands, and communicated with caution and 
under the feal of fecrecy. For the people had an aver- 
fion to natural philoTophers, and thofe who were then called - 



* He wa» conteHiporarj- with "Peri dei, ind with Nloat too ; for at 
died the firft year of the eighty -eighth Olympiad, and HioaawalkilW 
the fourth year of the ninety- firft. 
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Mfcfe , fl Wto - phy«&W/ into the nature 0/ mentors) fuppof. 
fog fhat 1 they injired the 'divine power and providence by 
ifcfibfhg thing* to isfcmMe caufes,' unintelligent powers, 
(irfiwvitable! rteeefEry, Protagoras was forced to fly ou 
account 'of ftiOi a'fyftenY; and Auaxagoris was thrown 
into pfilbti, frora 'whence Pericles with great difficulty got 
. bid delWered. £ven Socrates - , who meddled not with 
jMevloft his Hfe for philofbphy. At laft the glory of 
Plato enlightened the world, and his doftrine was gene- 
rally received,' both oil account of his life, and his fub- 
jefling the necelTity of natural caufes to a more powerful 
iad'divme principle. Thus he removed all Tufpicion of 
impiety from fuch refearches, and brought the lludy of 
nwliematici intb falhion. Hence it was, that his friend 
Koir, though the moon was eclipfed at the time of hia 
Romg frmrj Zacynthus agsittft Dionynus, was not in the 
feaft difcdricerted, but purfued his .voyage, and expelled 
fte tyrant.. ■■■■■-■-• ■ - - 

It was a great uhhappinefsto Nicias, that he had -not 
Aen whh mrn an able diviner^ Stjlbidei, whom he em- 
ployed' on ffich OceafidnB; and who ufed to leffen the influ- 
eboecf his ibperftitibit, dieil a little before. Supposing the 
ecllpfe a prodigy, it' ceroid not, as Philochorus obferves,' be 
thurfpiclons to theft who Wanted to fly, but, oil the contrary, 
Wy favourable. For whatever is t ran fa fled with fear, 
felts- the fhadevof darkuefs J ' light is the wor ft enemy. 
Befides, bh -other occasions, asf Ariticlides remarks in bis 
Commentaries, there were Qnly three days that people re- 
frained from buflnefs 1 after an. ecEipfe of either' fun' or moon ; 
Jhereas' Nlclas wanted to'ftay another entire revolution of 
>ne moon," as if he could not fee her as bright as ever, the 
Moment (he pafied the fhadow cau*fed by the interpolation, 
of the earth. '"-'"-, 

He quitted, however, almoft every other care, and fat 

dill' obfervrng hrs' facrrrices, till the enemy came upoa 

*itn, and invented-' his Walts and entrenchments with their 

1 '. - , land 

* Sob-itM teltt'OB in hia apology, thst he had httn mealed of a tri- 
ninal curiolitv hi prying \M<y the h«at(-ns and into the sbyffes of the 
"rih. However, he could not be fiid 10 ldfc fail life fori hit phildinph v 
Ifinofh a»(m hit theology, .■„-■. 

t This Ihould probably be read Anf iclidei ; for he feems to be th« 
»me per'fon whim'Plutarch ha» mentioned" in the life i'of Alexander! 
fcdifahiilCiandOOris.. 
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land forces, as well as circled the harbour -villi their 
fleet. Not only the men from their Alios, but the very 
boys from fifliing- boats and fmall barks, challenged the 
Athenians to come out, and offered them every kind of 
infult. One of thefe boys, named Heraclides, who wis 
of one of the beft families in Syracufe, advancing too far, 
was punned by an Athenian vefiel, and very near beipg 

.taken. His uncle Pollichus feeing his danger, . made op 
with ten gallies which were under his command ; tod 
others, in fear for Pollichus, advanced to fupport him. 
A (harp conflict enfued, in which the Syracufans were 
victorious, and Eurymedon and numbers more were kil- 
led. 

The Athenians not brooking any farther delay, .wife 
great indignation called upon their generals. to lead then 
off by land. For the Syracufans, immediately after the. 
vittory, blocked up the harbour. Nicias, however, would 
not agree to it ; thinking it a cruel thing to abandon In 
many (hips of burthen, and near two hundred gallics. 
He, therefore., embarked his beft infantry, ■,»!! ■ A.feleS 
number of a'rc'jiersand fuearnwn, and,^«nQedVwitb_thenii, 
hundred .and tail galli.es, as far ^his. rowers woudij hgfty. ' 
him. The reft of his troops he drew upon the irjorej 
abandoning bis great camp and his Walls, which reapltd ; 
fo the temple of Hercules. The. Syracufans had not,. 6b; i 
a long time, offered the ufual facr.iae.ea to'^hat deity, but j 
now both the'priefts and generals went to obferve the J* i 

lemnity. v ... , 

Their troops were embarked;, and.the..infpeftars,oi'.tfca J 
entrails promifed the Syracufans a ,glorirJ,us .y.j£tp*y, pro- ! 
vided they did not begin the attack, but, only J$pdlc4 
force with force. For Hercules, they faid, was victorious 
only in ftanding upon the defenfive, and waiting to be at- 
tacked. "Thus inftruaed, the Syracufans, fet out. , .. , 

- 'Then the great fea fight, began; iremarkable not. onlj 
for the vigour that was exerted, but.fojr. its cauftng » 
great a variety of paflion and agitation in the fpe&atoii 
as in the combatants themfelves. For thofe who looked 
on from the fliore, could difcern every different and un- 
expected turn it took. The Athenians fuffwed not more 
harm from the eneray^thanthey-dtd from their, own or- 
der of battle and the nature of theft armament. Tbeir 
fliips were all crowded together, and. were heavy and un- 
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wieMy 'be fides, while thofe of the enemy were fo light and 
nimblef that they could cafity change their fituation, and 
attack the Athenian* on all fides. Add to this, that -the 
Syracufans were provided with a vail quantity of Hones, 
which feldom failed of their effect, wherever discharged j 
ud the Athenians had nothing to oppofe to them but 
dirts and arrows, the flight of which wa» ib diverted by 
the motion of the (hip, that few of them could reach their 
mark. The enemy was put upon this expedition by Aiii- 
too the Corinthian, who, after he had given great proofs 
of -his courage and ability, fell,- the moment that vi&oiy 
was declaring for the. Syracufans. a 

, After this dreadful defeat and lofs, there was no pofli- 
bimy of efcaping by fea. At the fame time the Athe- 
niansfaw it was extremely difficult to fave themfelves , by 
land. iRthis'defpair they neither oppofed the enemy who 
were (citing their veffels cloie to the fhore, nor demanded 
their dead. They thought it not fo deplorable a citcura- 
fiance-to leave the dead without burial, as to abandon the 
rick and wounded. ' And, though they had great miferies 
before -their -eyes, they looked upon their own cafe as ftili 
aiare unhappy, fince they bad many calamities to undergo, 
and were to meet the fame fate at- laft. 

They did, however, defign to begin their march in the 
night. Gylippua faw the Syracufans employed in facri- 
fices to the god*, and in entertaining their friends .-on 
account of the viflory, and the feaft of Herculei ; and 
lie knew that neither entreaty nor force would prevail 
*ith them to leave the joys of fefiivity, and oppofe the 
enemy's flight. But * Hermocrates found out a method 
to impofe upon Nicias. He lent peribus in whom he 
could confide, who were to pretend they came from 
thj old contefpondent* of that general within the townj 
and that their bufinefa was to delire him not to march in 
the night, becaufe the Syracufans had laid feveral am- 
hufhes for him, and feized all the panes. The ftratagem 
had its effetf. Nicias fat fiill in the fimplicity of hi* 
heart, fearing he fhoiild really fall into the enemy'* (hares. 
In 

Htnnocrate* wai feniible of what importance it was to prevent, 
Kiciufrom retiring by land. With an army of forty thoufind men 
Wtiidi he had Ml left, he might have foitified hitufelf in feme part 
w Sicily, and renewed the war. ' . 
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In the morning the enemy got out before him. Their; 
indeed, they did felze all the difficult pane* ; ihey threw 
up -works againft the fordi, broke down tbe bridges, and 
planted their cavalry wherever the -ground was open sod 
even ;-fo that the Athenian* could not move one Hep with- 
out righting. 

' Thele poor men lay clofc all that day, and the night 
. following, and then began their march with tears aid 
loud lamentations ; as if they- had been going to quit 
their native country, not that of the enemy.. They were, 
indeed, in great want of provifion, and it was a miferable 
circumftance to leave their fick and wounded friends and 
comrades behind them j yet they looked upon their pre. 
rent misfortunes as fmall in comparifon of thole they had 
to expeft. 

But^ among the various fpeftnajes of mifery, there<wtf j 
not one more pitiable thai* Nieias himfelf 5 oppreffed asfct ■ 
w«s with- ficknefs, and 1 unworthily reduced to hard diet j 
and a (canty provifion, when bis infirmiiiet required > ■ 
liberal fupply. Yet, In fpho of hi* ill health, he a&fci 
and endured many thing! which themwerobuft uuderwut 
not without difficulty. All this" nbile his troops could 
not but obfervo it was not for his own ftk«, or any attack* 
ment to life, that be fobroitted to fueh labours, but that 
he feemed if ill to cherflh hope on their account.. When 
fbrrow and fear brought others to teats and com plaints, if 
Ntetasever dropt a tear ■among the reft, it was plain he did 
it from a reflection on the mtftrable nad difgraceful iffae 
of the war, which he hoped to hare finifhed with greit 
honour and fuccefe. Nor was it only the fight of hii pre- 
fent mifery that moved them, but when they recollected tbe 
fpeecbes and warnings by which he endeavoured to diiluade 
tbe people from the expedition, they could not but think 
his lot much more unhappy than he deferved.. All their 
hopes, too, of afliftanci- from heaven, abandoned them, 
When they obferved that !b religious a man as Nicies, one 
who had thought no expence too great in the fervice of 
tbe gods, bad no better fortune than the meane-ft and molt 
profligate perfon in the army. 

Notwithftanding all tWe difficulties, he flflt endea- 
voured, by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every 
e'xpreflioQ of kindnefs to the foldiers, to fhow himfelf ft>- 
pcribr to his misfortunes. Nay, through a march of 
6 eight 
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eight days, though attacked and haraiTcd all the way by 
the »n«my, be prefeived his own divifion of- the army, to- 
lerably entire ; till Demcfthenes was taken prifoner, and 
the troops he had the conduct of, were furroiuided, after a 
brave refiftance, .at a fmall place called Polyzelium. De- 
mofthencs then drew his fword and flatbed himfelf, but al 
tlte enemy came immediately upon him and feized him, 
be had not time to give himfelf the fiaiihing ftroke. 

Some Syraeufans rode up to Niciac with this news, and 
be. fent a few of his'own cavalry to know the certainty. 
. rinding, from their account, that Demoithenes and his 
party were really prifoners, he begged to treat with Gy- 
lippus, and offered hollages for paying the Syraeufans the 
whole charge of the war, .an condition they would fuffer 
the Athenians to quit Sicily. The Syraeufans rejected the 
prepofkl with every mark of iufolence and outrage, and 
fell again upon a wretched, man, who was in want of a]J 
manner of neceflaries *- 

He defended himfelf, however, all that night, . and 
continued bis march the next day to the river Annarus, 
The enemy galled his troops all the way, and, when they 
caane to the batiks of the river, pufhed them in. Nay fome, 
impatient to quench their burning thiril, voluntarily 
plunged into the fir earn. Then followed a moll cruel 
fcene of blood and Daughter ; the poor wretches bring 
juaffacred as they were drinking. At. Jail, Nicias threw 
himfeif at the feet of Gylippus, and faid, " Gylippus, 
" you fhould ihow fome companion amidlt your victory. I 
" aft. nothing for myfelf. What is life to a roan, whofe 
" miafortuiies are even proverbial i But, with refpoit to 
" the other Athenians, methinks, you fltoutd remember 
*■ that the chance of war is uncertain, and with what hu- 
*i roanity and moderation they treated you, who a they were 
" victorious." 

Gyllippas was fomewhat affected both at the light of 
Nicias, and- at his fpeech. He knew the good offices he, 
had done the Lacedemonians at the laft treaty of peace ; 
and he was {enable it would contribute greatly to his 
honour, if he could take two of the enemy's generals 

- * But were (hife brave people to blame? W» it not ninral forthem'to 
life every meant in their power to hiraftaiid weaken an enemy, wh* 

had am bit iti! fly couriered their country u a property i 
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prifoners. Therefore, raifing Nicias from the ground, lie 
bade him take courage; and gave orders -that the other 
Athenians fhould have quarter. Hut as the older was llowly 
communicated, the number of tbofc that were laved, nil 
greatly inferior to that of the (lain 5 though the foldion 
(pared feveral, unknown to their officers. 

When the Syrncufans bad collected all the prifoMis 
they could find into one body, they droned feme of lie 
tallelt and ftraighteft trees that grew by the river, astro. 
phies, with the arms they had taken from the enemy. 1 
After which, they marched homeward, with garlands on 
their "heads, and with their tiorfes adorned in the moil 
fpleodid manner; having firft (horn thofe of the Atbeu- 
nians. Thus they entered the. city, as it were in triumph, 
after the happy termination of the (harpefl difpute that 
ever fubfifted between Grecians, and one of the. mod 

. complete victories the fun ever beheld, gained by a glo- 
rious and perfevering exertion of.firrancfs and valour, ■■■ 

A general affcmbly of the - people of -Syracufl and ofjt) 
allies then was held, in which «.Eiwycles the oratorpw* ; 
pofed a decree, " That, in the firft place, the day tbtv ! 
" took Nicias (hould be obferved as a feftival, with the 
" -title of sifinaria, from the river where that .great ereM 
" took place, and that it Ihould' be entirely employed in 
f facrifices to the gods." This was the twenty-feveoth 
day of the month Cameos, called by the Athenians Meu- 
gitnitmf. "As to the prifoners, he pro poled, that the 
" Athenian fervants and all the allies (hould be fold for 
" Haves ; that fuch of the Athenians as were freemen, 
" and the Cicilians, their partizans, (hould be confined 

, " to the quarries; and that the .generals' (hould be put 
" to death." As the Syracufans accepted the bill, Hcr- 
mocrates rofe up and (aid, " It was a more glorious 
'* thing to make a good ufe of a viflory, than, to gsut . 
" one." . But his motion raifed a great ferment in the 
affcmbly. Gylippus eaprefling. his defire to have the 
Athenian generals, that he might, carry them .prifonert 
to Lacedemon, the Syracufans, now grown infolent with 
** • tbeit 

* Dioiinrns Siculn* calls him Dioclu. 

t Though it » not eafy, as we have oMVrvcd in a former note, ts 
Itring the Grecian month to tally with ours, yet we agree in ihisplM 
rtith Dacier, that Srptt roller is probably meant, or part of it ; beciuft 
Plutarch had (aid above, that the ucknefs bad fet in with autumn. 
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their good fortune, loaded him with reproaches. Indeed, 
they could not well beat his feverity and Lacedemonian 
rigour in command, while the war laAcd. Befides, fas 
Timteus obferves, they had difcovered in him an avarice 
arid meannefs, which was a difeafe he inherited from hi» 
father Cleandrides, who was banilhed for taking of bribes. 
The fan, out of the thoufand talents which Lyfander fent 
him to Sparta, purloined thirty, and hid them under the 
tiles of his houfe. Being dete&ed in it, he fled his conn. 
try whh the utmoft difgrace ; as we have related more^at 
large in the life of Lyfander. 

Timsius does not agree with Philiftius and Thucydides, 
that Demofthenes and Nicias were Itoned to death by the 
Syracufans. Inftead of that, he tells us, that ilcrrao- 
crates fent one of his people, to acquaint thefe two gene- 
rals wltfi what was palling in the aflembly, and the mef- 
fffiger being admitted by the guards before the court was 
difmuTed, the unhappy men difpatched themfelves. Their 
bodies were thrown without the gates, and lay there ex- 
pofed to the view of all thofe who wanted to enjoy the 
fpecjacle. I am informed that a Ihield, faid to be that of 
Nicias, is ihown to this day in one of the temples at Syra- 
cofe; the exterior texture' of Which is gold and purple, 
and executed with furpriting art. 

Astothe other Athenians, the greateft part perllheo* 
in the quarries to which they Were confined, by difeafes 
and bid diet ;'foe they were allowed only a pint of barley 
aday, arid half a pint of water. Many of thofe who 
*cre concealed by the foldiers, or efcaped by palling as 
fervants, were fold for flaves, and ftlgmatized with the 
figure' of a horfe upon their foreheads. Several of thefe, 
however, fubmitted to their fate \vith patience ; and the 
inodefty and decency with which they behaved, were fuch, 
that they were either foon releafed, or treated in their 
fervitude.with great refpeft by their mailers. 

Some there were who owed their preservation to Euri- 
pides. Of all the Grecians, his was the mufe whom the 
Sicilians were molt in love with. From every ftranger' 
that landed in their i (land, they gleaned every fmall (pe- 
cknen or portion of his works, and communicated it with 
pleafure to each other. It is faid, that on this occafion a 
nfimber of Athenians, upon their return home, went to 
•Euripides, and thanfced him in the moll refpedful man- 
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ner for their obligations to his pen ;, fpme having bee* 
'enfranchifed for teaching their mailers what they remem- 
fee red of his poems,, and others having got refremffltnti 
when they we* e wandering about after t^e battle for nog* . 
ing a few of his verfes. Nor is this to be wondered it, 
fince they tell us, that When a' fhip from Caumis, whick 
happened to bo purfued bj pirates, -was going ta takt 
fhelter in one of their ports* the Sicilians at firfl lefoitt' 
to admit her.; upon afcing the crew whether thjcy knrt 
any of the verfes of Euripides, and being anfwered in the 
affirmative, they received both them- and their Ycffel. 

The Athenians, we ate told, djd not giye credit to tit 
iirft news of this misfortune ; the^erfop who brought k, 
not appearing to deferve their notice. It feems a itrangw 
who landed in the Pirseus, as he fat to be lhaved in a 
"barber's mop, (poke of it ( is. an event already, tempa to 
the Athenians. The barber no fopoex hewd,,!*, Mb * 
fore the ftranger could communicate it t,o any ot)»erptr. 
fon, he ran into the city ; and applying to the magiibstei, 
Informed them of the news in open, court. Trimble aid 
difniay feized on all that heard it. The magiltratDC im- 
mediately fummoned an aflembly, and introduced the in- 
formant. There, he was interrogated, of whom hekti 
the intelligence j and, as he' could grre no clear and P H " 
iinent anlwer, he was qonfidered as** forger of 6H* 
news and a public incendiary. . . [n this light he was fatt- 
ened to the wheel, where he note the 1 torture for f«w 
time, till at length, Ibmc credible perfons arrived ; who 
gave a dittinft account of the whole difafler. With to 
much difficulty did the misfortunes of f^icias find credit 
among the Athenians, though, he had often forewarned 
them that tney would certainly happen. 

. ■;'■ ... mak, 

* Cafauken would infer from hence, that the Athenians had a li» 
for puitilhing the forgers of falfc news. But this perfon was punEJheJ. 
not fo much m a forger of falfe news, as a public incendisrr, who it 
exciting groaadkfs terrors in the people aided and abetted their we- 
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MARCUS CRASSUS. 

J^ARCUS CRASSUS, whofe father had borne the of. 
fice of cenfor, and been honoured with a triumph) 
"as brought up in a (mall boufe with his two brothers, 
Thefe married while their parents were living, and they 
all eat at the fame table. This, we may fuppofe, contri- 
buted not a little to render him fober and moderate in his 
diet, Upon the death of one of his brothers, he took the 
widow and children into his houfc. With refpeft to wo- 
men, there was riot a man in Rome more regular in his - 
conduct; though, when fomewhat advanced in years, he 
was fufpe&ed of a criminal commerce with one of the vef- 
tsl virgins named Licinia. Licinia was impeached by one 
Plotinus, but acquitted upon trial. It feems, the venial 
had a beautiful country -houfe; which Craffus wanting to 
nave at an under-price, paid his court to the .lady with 
great afliduity, and thence fell uitder that fufpicion. His 
judges, knowing that avarice was at the bottom'of all, ac- 
quitted him of the charge of corrupting the veftal : and he 
never let her reft till ihe had fold htm 'her houfe. 
_ The Romansfay, Craffus had onlythat one vice of ava- 
nee, which call a ihade upon his many virtues. He ap- 
peared, indeed, to have but one bad quality, becaufe it 
was fo much ftronger and more powerful than the reft, that 
it quite obfeured there. His love of money is very evi- 
dent from the fize of his eftate, and his manner of raiting 
it.. At firft it did not exceed three hundred talents. But, 
during his public employments, after he had confecrated 
the tenths of his fubltance to Hercules, given an entertain- 
ment to the people, and a fupply of bread corn to each 
eitizeu for three months, he found, upon an exaft com- 
putation, that he was matter of feven thoufand one hun- 
dred talents,. The greateft part of this fortune, if we may 
declare the truth to his extreme difgrace, was ^leaned 
from, war and from fires ; for he made a traffic of the pub- 
lic calamities. When Syila had taken Rome, and fold 
the eftates of thofe whom he had put to death, which he 
both reputed and called the fpoils of his enemies, he -was 
Vol, III. . defiroas 
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defirouj to involve all perfons of confequence in his crime, 
and he found in Craffus a man who refufcd no kind of gift 
or purchafe. 

Craffus obferved alfo, how liable the city was to fires, 
and how frequently houfes fell down ; which misfortunes 
were owing to the weight of the buildings, and their 1 
Handing fo clofe together. In conference of this, be pro- 
vided himfelf with Haves who Wet* carpenters and nulbni, 
and went ca collecting tbem till be had upwards of five 
hundred. Then he made, it his bufmefs to buy houfes that 
were on fire, and others that joined upon them ; and he 
commonly had them at'a low price, by rea(bn of the fear 
and diftrefs the owners were- in about the event. Hence, 
in time he became mailer of great part of Rome. But 
'though l*e had fo many workmen, he built no mote fur 
htmfelf than one houfe in which he lived. Forheufedu 
lay, " That thofe who love building will foon ruin them- 
" fclves, and need no other enemies." 

Though be bad feveral (liver mines, and lands of great 
value, as well as labourers who turned them to the bell 
advantage, yet it may be truly afferted, that the revenue 
he drew from thefe, was nothing in comparifon of thit 
produced by his flaves. Such a number bad he of them, 
and all ul'eful in life, readers, amanuenfej, boofc-keepWi 
lie wards and cooks. He ufed to attend to their education, 
and often give them leffons himfelf; esteeming it a princi- 
pal part of the bufinefs of a matter to infpc& and take 
care of his fervants, whom he conlidercd as the living uv 
ltruments of economy. Jn this he was. certainly right, if 
he thought, as he often faid, that other matters ihoflld be 
managed by fervants, but the fervants by the. mailer. In- 
deed, economics, fo far as they regard only inanimate 
things, ferve only thd low purpafes of gain ; but when 
they regard human beings, they rife higher, and forma 
confiderable branch of politics. He was wrong, bo** 
.ever, in faying, that no man ought to be efteemed rich, 
who could not with his own revenue maintain an army. 
For, as Archidamus obferves, it never can be calculated 
what fuoh a monfter as war will devour. Nor confe- 
- _ quentlj 

* The fircrtu were narrow ar.d crooked, and the lioufei chkflj ''■ 
weed, after the Giuli had buret the ciiy. 
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q neatly can it be determined what fortune is fuiRcient for 
iti demands. Very different in this refpefl were the fen- 
ti merits of CraffuB from thole of Marius. When the lat- 
ter bad -made a dillribution of lands among his foldiers at 
. the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found that they tvant- 
ed more, he faid, " I hope no. Roman will ever think that 
" portion of land too little, which is fuificient to maintain 
" him." 

It mull be acknowledged, that Cr alius behaved in a ge- 
nerous manner to it rangers ; his houfe wal always open to 
them. To which we may add, that Tie -<ufed to lend mo- 
ney to his friends without interefl. Nevertlmlefs, his ri- 
gour in demanding his money the very day it was due, of- 
ten made his appearing favour a greater inconvenience 
th;>n the paying of intereft would have been. As to bis 
invitations, they were mod of them to the commonalty ; 
and. though there. was a fimplicity in the provifion, ye^ a* 
(be lame time there was a neatnefs and unceremonious 
welcome, -which made it more agreeable than more expen- 
sive tables. 

As to his ftudies, he cultivated oratory, moll particu- 
larly that of the bar, which had its fuperior utility. And 
though he might he reckoned equal, upon the whole, to 
the firft-rate fpeakers, yet by his care and application he 
exceeded thofe whom nature had favoured more. For 
there -was not a csuie, however unimportant, to which he 
did not come prepared. Belides, when Pompey and Cset'ar 
and Cicero rcfufed to fpeak, he often rofe and finiihed the ' 
argument in favour of the defendant. This attention of 
his to uiTiit any unfortunate citizen, was a very popular 
thing. And his obliging manner in his common addrefs, 
had an equal charm. There was not a Roman, however 
mean and insignificant, whom he did not falute, or whole 
Salutation he did not return, by name. ' 

His knowledge of hiflory is alfo laid to have been exten- 

five, and he was not without a tafte of Ariftotle's philofo- 

phy. In the latter branch he was affilted by a philofopher 

named * Alexander; a wan who gave the moll gloiious 

O 2 proofs 

• Xylander conjeflurei this might be Alexander the Milefisn, who 
ii alfo culled Polyhiltcr and CorOcUui ; and who i) fald to have flou- 
rifiicd in the timei of aj-ila. 
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proofs of his difmtercfted and mild difpofition, during liit 
acquaintance with Craffus. For it is not eafy to fay, whe- 
ther his poverty was greater, when he entered, or when he 
left his houfe. He was the only friend that CraffuswouM 
take with him into the country ; on which occafions he 
would lend him a cloak for the journey, but demand it 
again when he returned to Rome. The patience of that 
man is truly admirable, particularly if we confider that 
the • philofophy he profelfed did not look upon poverty » 
a thing indifferent. But this was a later cir cum fiance in 
the life of Craffus. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, it 
foon appeared that they were not returning for any benefit 
to their country, but for the ruin -and deftruflion of the 
nobility. Part of them they had already caught and put 
to death ; among whom were the father and brother of 
Craffus. Craffus himfelf, who was then a very young man, 
efcaped the prefent danger. But, as he faw the tyrant! 
had their hunters beating about for him on all fides, he 
took three friends and ten fervants with him, and fled with 
furprifing expedition into Spain ; where he had attended 
his father during his praetorlhip, and gained himfelf friends. 
There, too, he found the minds of men full of terror, ami 
■all trembling at the cruelty of Marius,. as if he had been 
aflually prefent ; therefore he did not venture to apply to 
any of his friends in public. Inllead of that, he went into 
a farm which Vibius Pacianus had contiguous to the fea, 
and hid himfelf in a fpacious cave there. From thence he 
fent one of his fervants to found Vibius ; for his proviiions 
already began to fail. Vibius, delighted to hear that he 
had efcaped, inquired the number of people he had with 
-him, and the place of his retreat. He did not wait on him 
in perfon, but fent immediately for the fteward of that 
farm, and ordered him to drefs a fupper every day, carry 
it to the foot of the rock, and then retire in filence. He 
. charged him not to be curious in examining into, the affair, 
under pain of death ; and protnifed him his freedom, if h' ; 
proved faithful in his commiffton. 

The 
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The cave is at a fmall diftance from the fe>. The fur- 
founding rocks which form it, admit only a flight add 
agreeable breath of air. A little beyond the entrance, it 
is aft o chlii ugly lofty j and the compafs of it is fo great, 
that it has Several large caverns, like a fuit of rooms, one 
within another. It is not deftittite either of water or light. 
A fpring of excellent water flows from therock ; and there 
are fmall natural apertures, where the rocks approach each 
other at top, through which day-light is admitted..' By 
reafon of the thieknefs of the rock, the interior air too is 
pure and clear ; the foggy and rooiit part of it being car- 
ried away with the Aream. 

Craffus in this afylum had his provisoes brought every 
day by the fteward, who neither law nor knew him or his 
people, .though he was feen by them, becaufe they knew 
his time, and watched for his coming. And he brought 
not only 'what was fufRcient for ufc, but delicacies too for 
pleafure- For Vibius had determined to treat his friend 
with all imaginable kiudnef*.- He reflected that fome re- 
gard Qiould be had, to his time of life, and as he was very 
young, that: he fhould have foul's particular indulgences on 
that account. To fupply his neceffities only, he thought, 
looked more like coaftraint than frienrjfliip. Therefore, 
ene. day he took with bim two handfome maid-fervantsj 
and walked towards the fea. When they.came to the cave; 
he (howed them the entrance, and bade them go boldly 
in, for they had nothing to fear. Crafius feeing them; 
was afraid his retreat was diicovered, and began to exa- 
mine who they were, and. what they wanted. They an- 
swered, as they were inilrufted, " That they were come 
*' to feek their mailer who lay concealed there." Upon 
which, he perceived, it was only a piece of gallantry in 
Vibius, who ftudied to divert him. He received the dam- 
fels, therefore, and kept them all the time he ltayed there'; 
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* Feneftella wrote fcucral books of annals. He might very well' 
hive feen one of thefe flavea when file wu old ; for he did not die tiU 
she Gith year of the reign of Tiberius, nor till he was feventy years o£ 
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Craffus fpent eight months in this privacy, at tit* end 
of which he received intelligence tbat Cinna was dead. 
Then he immediately made his appearance, and numbers 
repaired to him -, oat of which he feleQed a corps of two 
thoufand five hundred men. With thefc he vifited the 
cities ; and moll hiliorians agree, that he pillaged one 
called lilalaca. But others tell us, he absolutely denied 
it, and declaimed the thing in the face of thofe wh» 
fpread the report. After this, he collected velTels, and 
pa fled over into Africa, to join Metellus Pius, an officer 
of great reputation, who had railed confiderable forcer. 
He did not, however, flay long there. Upon fomc dif- 
ference with Metelius, he applied himfrlf to. Sjlla, who 
received hint with pleafure, and ranked htm among hn 
principal friends. - 

When Svlla was returned to Italy, he chofe to keep tk 
young men he had about him in exercife, and tent thus 
upon various coramlffions. Craffus he difpatcbed to levy 
troops among the Marfi ; and, as his .paj&ge lay through 
the enemy') country, he demanded guards of Sylla. " I 
" give thee Fot guards," faid he, iii an angry tone, " I 
'■ give thee fot guards, thy father, thy brother, thy friends, 
" thy relations, who have been unjuftly and abominiblf 
" tacrineed, and whofe. caufe I am going to xevenga upoa 
, " their murderers." ■ 

Craffus rcailed and inflamed with thefc words, pantd 
boldly through the niidft of the enemy ; raifed a refpeci- 
able armv, and flowed his attachment, as well as excited 
his courage, in all Svlla?» conflicts. Hence, we are told, 
came his fit ft competition and difpitte with Poropty for the 
palm of honour. Pompcy was the younget man, and had 
this great difadvantage befides, that his father was more 
hated than any man in Rome. Yet his genius broke forth 
with fuch luftre on thefe occafions, that Sylla treated hi* 
with more refpeci than he generally ibowed much older 
men, or even thofe of his own rank. For he ufed to rife 
up at his approach, and uncover his head, and fa lute him 
as Imperator. 

Craffus was not a little piqued at thefe things, though 
there was no reafon for his preteniions. He had not the 
capacity of Pompey ; befides, his innate blemtfhes, his 
avarice and meannefs, robbed his aflions of all their grace 
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«wd dignity. For inftance, when lie took the city' of 
Tuder in Umbria, he was fuppofed to have appropriated 
the greateR part of the plunder to his own ufe, and was 
reprefented in that light to Sylla. It is true, in the battle 
fought neat Rome, which was the greater! and moil deci- 
Cve of all, Sylla was worried, his troops repulfed, and a . 
number of them killed. Meantime, CraiTus, who com- 
manded the right wing, was victorious, and having pitr- 
fued the enemy till night, fent to inform Sylla of h.is luc- 
ceis, and to demand refrefhmeuts for hi; men. 

B«t in the time of the profcriptiyns and confifcations, 
he loft all the credit he had gained ; buying great eftates 
at an under- price, and often begging luch as he had caft 
bis eye upon. Nay, in the country of the Brutians, he 
is faid to have profcribed one man without Sylla's ord«r, 
Merely to feize his fortune. Upon this, Sylla gave him 
up, and never after employed him in any public affair. 1 

Though Craffus was an exquifite flatterer himfelf, yet 
Mo man was more eafily caught by flattery than he. And 
what was very particular, though he was one of the moft. 

or morefevere agamft fuch as refembled him*. But it 
gave him (till mot** pain to fee Pompey fo fuccefefol in alt 
j bis employments, to fee him honoured with a triumph, ami 
minted by «he citizens' with' the title of the great. One day 
he happened to be told, " Pompey the Great was coming ';" 
upon which, he anfvvered withafcocnful fmile, " How big 
" is he ?" 

As he defpaired ofriiing to an equality with him in 
war, he betook himfelf to the adm'miftration j and by. 
paying his court, defending the impeached, by lending 
money, and by aflifllng ani' can vailing for yierfons who 
Bood for offices, he gained an~authority and influence 
equal to that which Pompey acquired by his military ai- 
enlevements. There-was fomething remarkably peculiar' 
in their cafe. The name and intered of Pompey were 
much greater in Korae, when he was abfent aud f dift'n- < 
O 4 guifliing 

* It wu ohfcivcrf bj the late Ingenious Mr. Shenflone, that a cox- 
comb will be the Bril to -find out and expofc a coxcomb. Men of the 
fame virtues love each other for the Tate ofjhofe virtues; but fympa- . 
thy in vice or folly has generally a contrary eff.-3. 

t This was no_t peculiar to Pompey : it wis [he cafe of Minus and; 
many others. 
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guilhing himfelf in the field. When prefent, Craffus o& 
ten carried his point again!! him. This tnuft be imputed 
to the flate and grandeur that he effected : he feldom 
fliowed himfetf in public, or appeared in the affemblies of 
the people ; and he very rarely ferved thofe who made 
application to him ; imagining by that means he fhould 
have his intereft entire when he wanted it hirafelf. Craffus, 
on the contrary, had bis ferviees ever leady for thofe who 
wanted them j he oonftantly made his appearance ; he was 
eafy of accefs; his life was fpent inbufinefs and good offices; 
fo that bis open and obliging manner got the better. of 
Pompey 'sdi It ance and Hate. 

Ai to dignity of perfon, powers of perfuafion, and en- 
gaging turn of countenance, we are told they were the fame. 
But the emulation with which'Craffus w a s-a equated, never 
carried him on to hatred and malignity. It is true, he was 
concerned to fee Pompey and Caetar held in greater honour, 
but he did not add rancour and malevolence to his ambition : 
though Cu.'f;ir, when he was taken by pirates in. Ada, and 
ftriaiy confined, cried out, " O Craffus, what pleafure will 
" it give thee to hear that I am taken !" However, they 
were afterwards upon a footing of friendfiiip ; and when 
Caifar was going to fet out for his command in Spain, and 
his creditors were ready to feize his equipage, becaufe he 
could not fatisfy them, Craffus was kind enough to deliver 
him from the embarrnffment, by giving fecuuty for eight 
hundred and thirty talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three -parties, at the 
head of which were Pompey, Csefar and- Craffus. For, 
as to Cato, his reputation was greater than his power, and 
his virtue more admired than followed. The prudent 
and ftcady part of the city were for Pompey ; the violent 
and the- enterpriling gave into the prolpe&s of Caefar; 
Craffus fleered a middle courfe, and availed himferf of 
both. Craffus, indeed, often .changed fides, and neither 
was a firm friend, nor an implacable enemy. On the 
contrary, he frequently gave up either his attachments or 
refentments indifferently when his intereft required it; 
infomuch that in a fhort fpace of time he would appear 
cither in fupport or oppofition to the fame perfons and 
laws. He had fome influence founded in love, and fome 
in fear; but fear was the more ferviceable principle of the 
two. An romance of the latter we have in Liciuius, vha 
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was very trouble fome- to -the magi (Irate s and leading ora- 
tors of hit time, When he was alkcd why he did not .at- 
tack Craflus among the reft, he anfwered, " He wears " 
" wifps upon his horns." So the Romans ufed to ferve 
a vicious bull, for a warning to all perfons that paffed him. 

When the gladiators took, up arms and ravaged Italy, 1 
their infurreftion was commonly called the war of Spar- 
tacus. Its origin was this : One Lentulus Batiatus kept 
at Capua a number of gladiators, the greateit part of which 
were Gauls and Thracians ; men not reduced to that em- 
ployment for any crimes they had committed, but forced 
upon it by the injuftice of their mailer. Two hundred 
of them, therefore, agreed to make their efcape. Though 
the plot was difcovered, threefcore and eighteen of them, 
by their extreme vigilance, were beforehand with their 
mailer, and killed out of town, having firlt felted all the 
long knives and fpits in a cook's (hop. On the road they 
met fome waggons carrying a quantity of gladiators arms 
lo another place. Thele they feized, and armed them- 
felves with them. Then they retired to a place of ftrength, 
and made choice of three + leaders. The firft was Spar- 
tacus, whofe extraction was from one of thofe Thracian 
hords called Nomades. This man had not only a dignity 
of mind, a ftrength of body, but a difcernment and civility 
fuperior to his fortune, la Ihort, he was more of a Greek 
than a barbarian in his manner. 

It is faid, that when he was firft brought to Rome to be- 
fold; a ferpent was feen twilled about his face as he flept, . 
His Wife, who was of the fame tribe, having the gift of 
divination, and being a retainer belides to the "orgies of 
Bacchus, faid, it was a (ign that he would rife to fome- 
thing very great anil formidable, the refult of which would. 
be t happy.. This woman dill lived-with him, and w : as ther 
companion of his flight. 

The fugitives firft diftinguiflied themfelves by defeating, - 
a party fent againft them from Capua ; whofe arms. they 
feized,. and' wore with great fatisfadion y throwing away 
O 5. thole 

• Thii pafftd into a proverb. 

■f Spartacm, Chryfus, and Oenomaus. This war began in the year 
of Rome 680; before Chrift ?!. 

t Hit end waa happj- foj a gladiator. He died fighting gailawlj: at. 
the head of hit troops. 
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thole of gladiators, as diftionouzable and barbarous. Od- 
ditis " the prist or was then Cent againft them from Rome, 
with a body of three thoufand men ; and be be£eged them 
on the hilt where they were ported. There was but one 
afcent, which was very narrow and rugged, and there he 
placed a fufiicicnt guard. The reft was all a craggy pre- 
, cipice, but covered with wild vines. The fugitives cut off 
fiich of the branches as rorght be »f moft fervice, and form-, 
eil them into a ladder of fufficient ftrength, ami fo long as 
to. reach the plain beneath. By the help of this ladder, 
they all got down fafc except one. This man remained 
above only to let down their arras; and when he had done 
that, he defrtnded after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, the 
gladiators came upon their rear, and attacked them fo 
tiiddenly, that they fled in great conftemation, and left 
their camp to the enemy. Spartacus was there joined by 
the herdfmen and ihepherds of the country, men of great 
vigour, and remarkably fwift of foot. Some ofthefe he 
clad in heavy armour, and the reft fetved as reconnoitring 
parties, and for other purpofes of the light-armed. 

The next general fent againft thefe gladiators was Pub- 
lius f Various. They firft routed his lieutenant Furius, 
who engaged them with a detachment of two thoufand; 
men. After this, Spartacus watched the motions of Cof- 
fining, who was appointed affittant and chief councilor to 
Various, and was now marching againft him with a con- 
siderable force. His vigilance was fuch, that he was very 
near taking Coflinius in the bath at Salens ; and thought 
he did efcape with mueh difficulty, Spartacus feized his 
baggage. Then he purfued his fteps, and took his camp, 
having fiifl killed great numbers of the Romans. Cof- 
Cuius himfslf was among the (lain. His fubfequent ope- 
rations were equally decinve. He beat Various in feveral 
engagements, and took his liBors, and the very horfe he 
rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable. Ne- 

vertlielefs his views were moderate : he had too much 

undemanding to hope the conquett of the Romans ; and: 

therefore 
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therefore led hit army to the Alp), with an intention to 
crofs them, and then difinif* his troops, that they might 
retire to their refpective countries, Tome to Thrace, and 
iome to Gaul. But they, relying upon their numbers, 
and elated with fuccefc, would not listen to his propofal. 
Initead of- that, they laid Italy watte, as they traverfed, it- 
It was no longer the indignity and difgrace of this re- 
volt that afflicted the fenate ; it was fear and danger ; and 
they now employed both the con/uls in this war, as' one of 
the mnfl difficult and important they liad ever had upon 
their hands. Gellius, one of the confnls, having furpriled 
a body of Germans, who were (o ra(h and felf -opinionated ■ 
as- to feparate from the troops df Spartacus, defeated them 
entirely, and put them to the fword. Lentulus, the other 
coniiil, endeavoured to lurround Spartacus with his forces, 
which were very considerable. Spartacus- met him fairly. 
in the field, beat his lieutenants, and [tripped them of 
their baggage: He then continued his route towards the 
Alps, but was oppofed by Caffius, who commanded in that 
part of Gdul which lay about the Po, and came againft 
him at the head of ten thoufand men. . A battle enfued, . 
in which Camus was defeated with great lpfc, and fayed 
bimtelf not without rirliiculty. 

No fooner were the fenate informed of thefe mifcrable 
proceedings, than they expreffed the greateft indignation 
againtt the confub, and gave orders that they llkould be 
fupcrieded in the command. Craffus was the perfon they 
pitched upon as the fucceffor, and many of the nobility 
ferved under him as vslunteers, as yvell on account of his 
political influence as from perfonal regard. He went and- 
polled himfelf in the Picene, in order to intercept Spar- 
tacus, who was to march that way. At the fame time he 
fifnt his lieutenant Mummius round with two legions ; 
giving him fttiit orders only to follow the enemy, and by 
no-means to hazard either battle or fkirmiih. Mummius, ■ 
however, upon the firft promiling occafion, engaged Spar- 
tacus, and was entirely routed. Numbers fell upon she 
field of battle, and many others threw away their arms, 
and fled for their lives. 

Craffus gave Mummius a fevere reprimand, and new 

armed his men, but infixed withal that they mould find 

fecurity for. their keeping thole arms they were now in- 

trailed with.- The firft five hundred, who had ibotfn the 

06 greateft 
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gteateft marks of cowardice, he divided into fifty parts; 
and put one in each decade to death, to whole lot it might 
happen to fall ; thus reviving an ancient cuflom of mili- 
tary punilhment which had been long difufed. Indeed, 
this kind of punilhment is thte greateft mark of infamy, 
and being put in execution in fight of the whole aimy, is 
attended with many awful and affecting circum fiances. 

After thus chaftifing his men, he led thorn againit the- 
enemy. But Spar[acus turned hack, and retired through 
Lucania tn the fea. The rebel happening to Gild a num- 
ber of vefTels in harbour belonging to the Cilician pirates, 
refolved to make an attempt upon Sicily ; where, at the 
head of two thoufand- men, he thought he could eafily re- 
kindle the Servile war, which had but * lately been {mo- 
thered, and which wanted little fuel to make it flame out 
again. Accordingly the pirates entered into agreement 
with him \ but they had no fooner taken bit money, than, 
they broke their engagement, and failed another, way. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left the fea, and entrenched him- 
ielf in the'peninfula of Rbcgium. 

When CrafTus came up, he obferved that the nature of 
the place fuggefled what m'eafures he Ihould take ; in con- 
ference of which, he determined to build a wall acrofi 
the Ifihmus. This he knew would at once keep his fol- 
diers from idlenefs, and cut off the enemy's fupplies. 
The work was great and difficult : nevertheless he finilh- 
ed it beyond all expe&ation in a fhort time ; drawing a 
trench from fea to fea three hundred furlongs in length, 
fifteen feet in breadth, find as many in depth y he built a 
wall alfo above it of considerable height and ftrength. 

Spartacus at firft made a jeft of the undertaking. lint, 
when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted tp go far- 
ther, hefaw the wall before him, and at the fame time was 
confeious that the peninfula was exhaufted. He watched 
his opportunity, however, in a fnowy and tempeltuous 
night, to fill up the trench with earth, wood, and othez 
materials; and To pafTed it with the third part of his army. 
CrafTus now began to fear that Spartacus, in the fpirit 
of enterprise, would march immediately to Home. But 
when 
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when he obferved that a. number of the enemy, upon Tome 
difference or other, feparated and encamped upoh the Lu - 
canian lake, he recovered his fpirits. The water or' this 
■ lake is faid to change in i'uch a manner, as foroe times to 
be fweet and freilt, and at other times fo fait that it is im- 
poflible to drink it. Craflus fell upon this party, and drove- 
them from the lake, but could not do any great execution, 
or continue the purfuit far, becauie Spartacus made his ap- 
pearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

Craflus now. repented of his having written to the fe- 
rjate, that it was ueceffary to recat Lucullus from Thrace, and. 
Pompey from Spain ; and haftened to finilh the war him- 
felf. For be was fenGble that the general who ihould 
come to bis affiftance, would rob him of all the hdhour. 
He refolved, therefore, in the firft place, to attack the 
troops which had revolted, and formed a leparate body, 
under the command of two officers named Canuicus and. 

- Cart us. With this view, he fent a corps of fix thoufencV 
men before, to feize an eminence which he thought would- 
be of fervice to him, but' ordered them to conduct their 
enterprlfe with all imaginable fecrecy. They obferVed his. 
directions, and; to conceal their inarch the better, covered 
their helmets and the reft of their arms. Two women, 

: however, who were facriiicing before the enemy's campj 
difcovered them 5 a«d"they would probably have met their. 
fate, bad not Craffus advanced immediately, and given the. 
enemy battle. This was the rooft obftinate aflion in the 
" whole war. Twelve thoufand three hundred of the enemy, 
•were killed, o£ which number there were only two found 
wounded in the back ; the reft died in their ranks, after 
the braveft exertions of valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the moun. 
tains rf Petelia; and Quintus, one of Craffus's officers, 
and Scropha the quaeftor, marched after,- to harafs his 
rear. But, Spartacus facing about, the. Romans fled in 
the molt daftardly manner, and with great difficulty car. 
lied-off the quseftor who was wounded. This fuccefs was 
the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the fugitives fuch fpirits, 
that they would no longer decline a decifive aiiion, or be 
obedient, to their offioers ; but as they were upon the 
road, addreffed them with their fwords in their hands, 
and-infifted on marching back through Lucania with the 
lit aiait 
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titmoft expedition, to meet the Romans aad face Crafiuf 

in the field. 

This was the very thing that CrafTn» defired. He was 
informed that Bbanpey was approaching : and of the- many 
fpeeches to the people on occafion of the enfuing election, 
in which it was aflerted, that this laurel belonged to him, 
and that as foon as he made bis appearance, he would by 1 
ibme dectuve Aroke pat Bit end to the war. 

Craflus, therefore, haftened to give that Anoka himfelf, 
and with the fame view, encamped very Mac the enemy. 
One day when he had ordered his foldicn to dig a trench, 
the gladiators attacked them as they were at work, Num- 
bers came up continually on both fides to fupport the com- 
batants ; and at laft Spattacus, feeing what the cafe necef- 
farily required, drew out his whole army. When they 
brought him his hoife, he drew his (word and killed him, 
fayfng, at the fame time, " If I prove victorious, I (hall 
° have horfes at command-, if I am defeated, I (hall have 
" no need of this." His aim was to find Craflus, and 
he made bis way through fhowers of darts and heaps of 
the (lain. He did not, indeed, reach him, but he killed* 
with his own hand two centurions who ventured to engage- 
him; At lad, thofe that feconded him fled. He, how- 
ever, (till flood his ground, and though furrounded by- 
numbers, fought with great gallantry, till he was cut— in 

Craflus, on this occafion, availed' bimfelf of every cir- 
cumftance with which fortune favoured him ; he perform- 
ed every aft of generallhip ; he espofed his perfbn in the 
bolder! manner: yet he was only wreathing a laurel for 
the brows of Pompey. Pompey met, it feems, thofe who 
dcaped out of the field, and put them to the fword. In 
eonfequence of- which, he wrote to the fenatey ** That 
-" Craflus had indeed beaten the fugitive gladiators in a 
11 pitched battle ; but that it was he who had * cut up the 
" war by the roots." 

.Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a mag' 

nificent manner for his conqueft of Sertoli us and Spain. 

As for Ciamis he did not pretend to aft. for the greater 

triumph y 

' • Lahore aiicno magna partani glori 
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triumph ; and even the lei*, which is led up on foot, un- 
der the name. of an ovation, feemed to have no propriety 
or decorum in the conquer! of fugitive Haves. In what 
reinjects- this differs from the other, and whence the tern 
ovation is derived, we have c on fide red in the life of Mar- 
cellut. 

Pompey was immediately called to the confulfliip ; and 
though Craflus had intereft enough of his own to encou* 
rage him to hope for the fame honour, yet he fcruplednot 
to folicit his good offices. Pompey received the applica- 
tion with pleafure ; for he was deflrous by ail means to 
have Craflus under an obligation to hitn. He, therefore, 
readily efpoufed his caufe, and, at hit, when. he made his 
fpeech to the people, faid, " He was as much indebted to 
" them for the colleague they had given him, as for their 
" favour to hi tnfe If." However, the fame good under- 
standing did not long continue ; they differed about almoft 
every article that came before them; and thofe difputes 
and altercations prevented their Joins' any thing consider- 
able during their whole confutihip. The moft remarkable 
thing was, that Craflus offered a great facrifice to Hercules,. 
entertained the people at ten thoufand tables, and gave 
them a fupply of bread-corn for three months. 

When they held ope of the laft aflernblies before they 
quitted their charge, a Roman knight, named Onatius 
Aurelius, who had fpent moft of his time in a retired 
manner in the country, and was a man of no great note, 
mounted the roftrum, and gave the people an account of a 
vifion that had/ appeared to htm. " Jupiter," faid he, 
" appeared to me in a dream, and commanded me to in- 
" form you in this public manner, that you are not to fuller 
" the confuts to lay down their office before they are re- 
" conciled." He had no fooner ended his fpeech, than. 
the people infilled that they mould be reconciled. Pom- 
pey flood without making any motion towards it, but 
Craflus went and offered him his hand. " I am not alhara- 
" ed, my fellow -citizens," faid he, " nor do 1 think it 
" beneath me, to make the fir ft advances to Pompey, 
" whom you diflinguiihed with the name of Great, while 
" he was but a beardlefs youth, and whom you honoured. 
" with. a triumph before he was a fenator." 

Thefe were the only memorable things in the confulate 
of 
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of Craffus, As for his * cenforlhip, it palled without any 
thing worth mentioning. He made nojnquifition into the 
lives and manners of the fenators ; he did not review the 
equeftrian order, or number the people. Lut alius Catulus, 
one of the bell natured men in the world, was his col- 
league ; and it is faid, that when Craflus wanted to adopt ■ 
a violent and unjufi meafure, 1 mean the making Egypt 
tributary to Rome, Catulus ftrongly oppofed it ; andhence 
arofe that difference, in confequcnce of which they refigned 
their charge. 

When. the great conspiracy of Catiline, which brought 
the commonwealth to the verge of deftrudbion, broke out, 
Craffus was fufpefled of having Tome concern in it. Nay, 
there was one who named him among the conlpirati 
but no one gave f credit to his information. It is t 
Cicero, in one of his orations, openly accufes both Ctaffui 
and Casfar of that crime. But that oration did not 
pear in public, till both thole great men were dead, 
the other hand, the fame Cicero, in the oration he i 
vered relating to his confulihip, exprefsiy fays, that Craf- 
fus came to him one night, and put a" letter in his hands, 
which ihowed the reality of the plot into which they wo 
then inquiring. Be that as it it may, it is: certain th 
. CrafTus, after this, conceived a mortal hatred for Cicer 
and would have ihown it in fome ait of violence, had m 
his fon Publius prevented it. Fublius was a man of letters, 
and eloquence had a particular charm 1 for him ; hence his 
attachment to Cicero was. fo great,, that when the bill for 
his bamihment was propofed, he went into mourning, and 
perfuaded the reft of the Roman youth to do the fame. 
At laft, he even prevailed with his father to be reconc" 
to him. 

About 

* He was eenfor fix yean after his confulfliip, Gxty-three years be- 
fore the birth of Chrift. 

f SalluQ fays otberwife. He tells ns it did appear incredible to fame, 
but others believed it. Yet, not thinking it adiifcable to eiafperatei 
man of fo much power, they joined his mainei «, and thofe who owed 
him money, in crying it was a calumny, and in faying the fenate ought 
to exculpate him; which, accordingly they did. Some were of opi- 
nion, and Crsffus himfclf among the reft, the informer wit fuboRKt 
by Cicero. But whaj end could Cicero have in accufing a mm of hii 
confequcnce, unlefs it were to alarm the fenate and people the more 
with ■ ft ufc" of their danger? And, what could Craffus propofe to 
Mnifclf, in entering into a plot to burn a City in which his proper!) 
*as fo large i 
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About this time, Csefar returned from his government, 
to iblicit the coufuKbip. Finding Craffus and Pompey 
again at variance ; he wfiuld not apply to either in parti- 
cular, left he fhould make the other his enemy ; nor could 
he hope to fucceed without the afliftance of one of them. 
■ In this dilemma he determined, if poffible, to effect a 
good underftanding once more between them. For which 
purpofe he reprefented, " That, by levelling their artil- 
' " lery againft each other, they raifed the Ci ceres, the 
" Catuli and the Catos; who would be nothing, if they 
" were once real friends, and took, care to act, in conceit. 
" If that were the cafe," faid he, '' with your united in- 
" terefts and counfels you might carry all before you." 

The fe reprefentat ions had their effect, and, by joining 
himfelf to the league, he formed that invincible triumvirate 
which ruined the fenate and people of Rome, Not that 
either Craffus or Pompey gained any advantage from their 
union ; but Casfar, by the help of both, climbed to the 
bigheft pinnacle of power. An earnelt of this he had, in 
his being unanimously elected conful. And, as he acquitted 
himfelf in his office with great honour, they procured him 
the command of armies, and decreed him the province. of 
Gaul, where he was eftabliibed, as in an impregnable caftle. 
For, they imagined, if they did but fecure to him the pro- 
vince that was fallen to his lot,, they might lhare the reft 
between them at their leifure, 

It was the immoderate love of power which led Pompey 
into this error. And Craffus to his old difeafe of avarice- 
fiow added a new one. The achievements-, the vieto- 
ties and triumphs of Csefar, railed in Craffus a pallion for 
the fame ; and he could not be content to be beneath him. 
in this refpeft, though he was fo much fuperior in others. 
He therefore never let himfelf reft, till he met an inglo- 
rious fate, and involved his country in the moil dreadful 
calamities. 

On Cafar's coming from Gaul to the. city of Lucca, 
numbers went to wait upon him, and among the reft Craf- 
fus and" Pompey. Theft, in their private conferences, 
igreed with him to carry matters with a higher hand, and 
to make themfelves abfolute in Rome. For this purpofe' 
Cxfar was to remain at the head of hisarray, and the other 
two chiefs to divide the reft of the provinces an4 armies 
between: 
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between them. There was no way, however, to carry their 
fchetneinto execution, withonl fuing foranother confuKhip; 
in which Cafar was to affift by writing to his friends, and 
by fending a number of his foldiers to vote in the elecMoi). 
■ When Craffus and Pompey returned to Rome, their 
defigns were very mnch fufpefted ; and the general dif* 
courfe wasj that the late interview boded no good to the 
commonwealth. Hereupon, MarcelHnus and Domitius * 
aUted Pompey in full fenate, " Whether he intended tofo- 
" licit the confulfhip?" To which he anfwered, -" Per. 
" haps I may, perhaps not." And, upon their interro- 
gating him a fecond time, he faid, " If I foKcit it, I (hall 
" folicit it for men ofhonour, and not for men of a meaner 
" principle," A* this anfwer appeared to have too much 
of haughtinefs and contempt, Craflus expreffed himfelf witfe 
more moderation, " If it be for the public good, I (hall 
** folicit it ; if not, I lhall forbear." 

By this fome other candidates, and among the refl Tfa- 
initios, were emboldened to appear ; but as foon as Craffrt 
*nd Pompey declared themfelves; the refl dropped their 
frrtenfions. Only Domitius was exhorted and encouraged 
fcy his friend and kinfman Cato, *' Not to abandon 1W 

* profpe&s, bat to ftand boldly up for the liberties of hi* 
** country. As /or Pompey and CralTtis," he faid, " tley 

* wanted not the confulmip, bat abfolute power ; nor n« 
" it fo much their aim to be chief magiflrates at home, a 
" to feize the provinces, and to divide the armies between 
« them." 

' Cato having thus exprefled his real fentiments, drew 
Domitius almofl forcibly into the '/orarn, and numbers 
joined them there. For they were zir.zily furprjfed at this 
Itep of Craffus' and Pompey. .** Why do they demand," 
ftid they, " a recond confnlinip? Why together? Why 

* not with others ? Have we not many perfons of ment 
" fufficient to entitle them to be colleagues with either 
" Craflus or Pompey." 

4 Porapey's party, alarmed at thefe fpeeches, threw offtlie 
mafc, and adopted the moft violent meafures. Among 
other outrages, they way-laid Domitius as he was going 
to the place of election before day, accompanied by his 
i friends; 

» Domiu'ui Ahcnofcarfcus, 

..Google 
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friends j killed the torch-bearer, and wounded many of 
his tram, Cato among the reit. Then they (hut them all 
Up together, tilt CratTus find Pompey were tlecled. 

A little -after this, they confined Domitius to his hoiife, 
-by planting armed men about it, droTe Cato out of the fo- 
rum and" killed (everal who made refiftance. Having thus 
cleaied the way, they continued Csefar in his government 
for five years more, and got Syria and both the Spains for 
their own provinces. Upon calling lots, Syria fell to Ciat 
fus, and the S pains to Pompey. 

The allotment was not difagreeable to the multitude. 
They chofe to have Pompey not far from Home ; and 
Pompey, who paffionately loved his wife, was very glad 
of the opportunity to fpend moll of his time there. As 
for Craffus, as foon as it appeared that Syria was his lot, 
he difcovered the greateit joy, and eonfidered it as the 
principal happinels of his life jinfomnch that even befote 
[hanger* and the populace he could hardly reftrain his 
tiahfports. To his intimate friends he opened himfclf 
more freely, expreflmg the mofl laitguine hopes and in- 
dulgitw in vain elevattwns of heart, unfuttable to his age 
and difpofition ; for in general he was fat from being pom- 
pons- or inclined to vanity, But now extravagantly elated 
and corrupted by his flattering profpc&s, he -eonfidered 
not Syria and the Patthians a! the termination of his good 
fortjme ; but intended to make the expedition of Lucullus 
egainft Trgranes, and of Pompey a gain ft Mithridates, ap- 
pear only the fports of children. His defign was to pene- 
trate to the Ba&rians, the Indians, the eaftern ocean, and 
in his hopes Ire had already fwalfowed up the eaft. 

In the law relating to the government of Craffus, no 
mention was made of a war in its neigh bou rhood ; but 
all the world knew Craffus had air eye to it. And Cflefa* 
in the letter he wrote to him from Gaul, commended his 
defign, and encouraged him- to attack the Panhians. But 
when he was going to fet out, Ateius, one of the tribunes, 
threatened td flop him, and numbers joined the tribune's 
party. They could nor. without indignation think of 1:1s 
going to begin hodilrties againft a people who had done 
' them no injury, and were in raft their allies. Craffus, 
alarmed at this, deli red Pompey to conduct him out of 
Rome. He knew the dignity of Pompey and the vene- 
ration the populace had for him; and on this occafion, 
* though 
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though many were prepared to withstand Craffus and t» 
raite a clamour againd him, yet when they faw Pompejr 
marching before him with an open and gay countenance, 
they dropt their refentment, and made way infileuce. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the fiifl 
place, by the authority of his office he commanded bun 
to Hop, and proteited again!! his enterprise. Then he 
ordered one of his pfEcers to fieze him. But, the other . 
tribunes interpofing, the officer let 'Craffus go. Ateius . 
now ran before to the gate and placed there a cenfor with 
lire in it. At the approach of Craffus, he fprinkled in- 
cenfe upon it, offered libations, and uttering the moll hor- 
rid imprecations, invoking at the fame time certain dread- 
ful and [1 range gods. The Romans fay, thefe mjjHerioni 
and ancient * imprecations, have fuch power, that the ob- 
ject of them never efcapes their effect ; nay, they add, that 
the perfon who ufes them is lure to be unhappy ; fo that 
they are feldom ufed, and never but upon a great occa- 
sion. Ateius was much blamed for his raih zeal. It wai 
for his country's fake that he was an adverfary to Crafliu* 
and yet it was his country he had laid under that dreadful 

Craffus purfuing his journey, came to Blunduliuzn ; and 
though the winter-ltorms made the voyage dangerous, he 
put to fea, and loll a number of veffels in- bis paflage. A» 
foon as he had collected the reft of his troops, be conti- 
nued his route by land through Galatia. There he paid 
his refpecls to Doiotarus, who, though an old man, w« 
building a new city. Craffus laughed and faid, " You 
" begin to build at the twelfth hour of the day." The 
king laughed in his turn, and anfwered, " You do not let 
" out very early in the morning againd the Parthians." ; 
Craffus, indeed, then was above f fixty years of age, and 
be looked much older than he was. 

Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs profpered at firft 
according to his expectation. He threw a bridge over the 
Euphrates with eafe, and his army palled it without oppo- 
sition. Many cities in Mefopotamia voluntarily received 
him ; and one only flood upon its defence. The prince 

* Dim deteftatio 

N»ila expiitur viclima.. ■ Hoi. 
. f Craffus f'ct out upon this expedition in the year of Rome i 99. 
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■Who governed it was named Apollonius. The Romans 
having toft about a hundred men before it, Craffus marched 
againft it .with all his forces, took it by aflault, plundered 
it of every thing valuable, and fold the inhabitants for 
llaves. The Greeks called that city • Zenodotia, Craffus, 
upon taking it, fuffered his- army to falutc him imperator. 
A thing which reflected no fmall difgrace upon him : it 
Jhowed the meannefsof his fpirit, and his defpair of ef- 
fecting any thing considerable, when he valued himfelf 
Upon fuch a trifling acquisition. 

After he had garrifooed the towns that had mbmitted, 
with feven thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, he re- 
turned into Syria to winter. There he was joined by his 
fon. whom Ciefar had fent to him from Gaul, adorned 
with military honours, and at the head of a thoufaad fe- 
leS horfe. 

Among the many errors which Craljus committed in 
this war, the firit, and none of the leaft, was his return- 
ing Co foon into Syria. He ought to have gone forward, and 
ftrengtherled himfelf with the acceflion of Babylon and 
Seleucia, cities always at enmity with the Parthians : 
inftead of which, he gave the enemy abundant time to 
prepare themfelves. Befides, his occupations in Syria 
were greatly cenfured, having more of the trader in them 
than of the general. Inftead of examining into the arms 
of his foldiers, keeping them in exercife, and improving 
their Strength and activity by proper rewards, he was in- 
quiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighing the 
treafures in the temple of the goddefs of f Hierapolis. 
And though he fixed the quotas of troops which the' flates 
and principalities were to furnilh, he let them off again for 
a fum of money ; which expofed him to the contempt of 
thofe whom he excufed. 

The firft fign of his future fortune came from this very 

goddefs, whom fome call Venus, fome Juno, others Na- 

•ture, or that great principle which produces all things ouf 

of moiflure, and inlUucts mankind in the knowledge of 

every 

* Zenodotia in the province of Ofthcene. 

f -About twenty roiJcj from the Euphratei there wai a tity known 
by the fevcral Mmc of Barr.hycc, EdeOi, and Hicrapolii. By the Sy- 
rians it wat called Magog. The goddefi Atargatis wa< worfliippcfl 
there with great devotion. Lucian mentions her temple m the ticbeft 
j a the moil J. 
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every thing that is good. As they were going ant of the 
temple, young Craffus Humbled and Tell at the gate, and 
his father fell upon him. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter quarters, 
vfhen ambaffadors came from Ariaces, aodaddreffedhiiara 
this fhortfpeech. " If this army wasfeut againft theParthi- 
" ans by the Roman people, that people has nothing to K- 
" peftbutperprtnalwarandenmityirrecDncileable. £ut,if 
" Craffus, againft the inclinations of his country (wbich 
" they were informed was the cafe), to gratify his own 
" avarice, has undertaken this war, and invaded one of 
" the Parthian provinces, Arfaces will ail with more mo- 
" deration. He will take companion on- Craffus's agt, 
" and let the Romans go, though in fait he confide;! 
" them father as in prifon than in garrifon." To ibis 
Craffus made no reply but a rhodomontade : he faid. "He 
" would give them his aoftver at Seleucia." Upon whicbi 
Vagifes, the oldefr of the ambaffadors, laughed ; and turn- 
ing up the palm of his hand, .replied, " Craffus, here will 
" hair grow before thou wilt fee Seleucia." 

The ambaffadors then returned to their king Orodes«, 
and told him he mull prepare for war. Meantime fome Ro- 
mans efcaped with difficulty from the . cities they garri- 
foned in Mefopotamia, and brought a very alarming ac- 
count of the enemy. " They fajd, they had been eye- 
" witnefles to their immenfe numbers, and to ihcii 
" dreadful manner of fighting, when they attacked the 
" towns." And, as it is ufual for fear to magnify its ob- 
ject, they added, " it is impoffibfe either to efcape tbca 
" when they purfue, or to take them when they fly. Thy 
" have a new and ftraoge fort of arrows, which are fwift- 
" er than lightning, and reach their mark before you ein 
" fee they are difcharged ; nor are they lefs fatal in 
" their effect, than fwift in their courfe. The offenfivc 
" anns of their cavalry pierce through every thing, and 
" the defenfive arms are fo well tempered, that nothing 
" can pierce them." 

• Here the king of Patthia ia called Qrodes, who before wastalW 
Arfei. Arfecetwaa probably a name common to the kingipfthu 
coumry, and Orode* the proper name of thi» prince. He m the (i* 
or Phraatei the Second, and made hit way to the crown rhrough the 
blood of hi* elder brother Mithridatet. For this he deTervedlj M 
the fame kind of death. 
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The Roman foldiers were ilruck with this account, and 
tlieir courage began to droop. They had imagined that 
the Parthians were not different from the Armenians and 
Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had beaten and driven be- 
fore him till, he was weary ; and confdjuently that the 
harden part of the expedition would be the length of the 
- way, and the trouble of puifuing men who would never 
ftaatl an engagement. But now they found they bad war 
and danger to look in the face, which they had not- 
thought off: uifoiuuch that feveral of the principal officers 
were. of opinion that Craffus ought to Itop, and call a 
council to conilder whether new meafures ought not to 
be taken. Of this number was Caffiu* the qustilor. Be- 
fides, the foothfayers whifpered, that the facrifices were 
not accepted by the gods, and tbe figns appeared always: 
inaufpicious to the general. However, he paid no atten- 
tion to them, nor to any but thofe who were for haftening . 
his march. 

He. was the more confirmed in his intentions by the ar- 
rival of * Artavafdes king of Armenia. That prince came 
with fix thou fand horfe, which he faid were only his body- 
guard. "He premifed Craffus ten thoufand more, armed at 
all points, and thirty thoufand foot, all to be maintained at 
bJs own expence. At the fame time, he advifed him to 
enter Farthia by Way of Armenia. '.' By that means,'' faid 
he, " you will not only have plenty of provifions, which I 
" fball take care to iupply you with } but your march 
*' will be fafe, as it will lie along a chain of mountains and 
" a country almoft impracticable for cavalry, in which 
" the Parthian ftrcngtb confifls." Craffus received his 
tender of fervice and his noble offer of fuccours but cold- 
ly ; and faid, " He fhould march through Mefopotamia, 
" where he had left a number of brave Romans. 1 ' Upon . 
this, the Armenian bade him adieu, and returned to his 
own country. 

As. Craffus was palling tbe Euphrates at Zeugma, he 
tnet with dreadful bur lis of thunder, and lightnings 
. flamed in the face of his troops. At the fame time, the 
black clouds emitted a hurricane mingled with fire, which 
broke down and deffioyed great part of his bridge. Tbe 
place 

• In the tew he h here railed Artabafei -, but, as Plutarch c»!l« him 
Artavafdei every where afterwards, wc thought it proper to put it to 
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place which he had marked out for a camp, was alio twice 
ft ruck with lightning. One of the general's Wdr-horfes, 
richly caparifoned, running away with his rider, leaped in- 
fo the river, and was feen no more. And it is faid, when 
the forcmofl eagle was moved, in order for a march*, it 
turned back of its own accord. Be fides thefe ill tokens, 
it happened that when the ibldiers had their provisions 
distributed, after they had croffed the river, they were firft 
ferved with lentiles and fait, which are reckoned ominous, 
and commonly placed upon the monuments of the dead. 
In a fpeech'of Craflus to the army, an expreflion efcapcd 
hira, which (truck them all with horror. He faid) " He 
_ " had broke down the bridge, that not one of them might 
*' return." And when he ought, upon perceiving the im- 
propriety of the expreflion, to have recalled or explained 
It to the intimidated troops, his obftinary would not per- 
mit him. To which we may add, that in the facrifice of- 

* fered for the luitration of the array, the arufpex having 
put the entrails in his hands, he let them fall. All that 
attended the ceremony were ftruck with aftoniftiment ; but 
lie only faid with a fmile, " See what it is to he old ! My 
*' fword. however, ihall not flip out of my hands in this 
f manner." 

Immediately after this, he began his march along the 
fide of the Euphrates, with feven legions, near four thou- 
sand horfe, and almoit as many of the light.armed. He 
had not gone far before fome of his fcouts returned, and 
told him, they Tiad not found fo much" as one man in their 
excursions -, but that there were many veftiges of cavalry, 
who appeared to have fled as ifth'ey had been purfued. 

Craflus now began to be more fanguine in his hopes, 

• and the foldkrs to hold the enemy in contempt, upon « 
fuppofition that they durft not Hand 'an encounter. Ne- 
verthelefs, Caflius addrefled himfelf to the general again, 
and advifed him, " To fecure his troops in fome fortified 
" town, till he ftiould have fome account of the enemy that 
" might be depended" upon. If he did not choofe that, he 
" deiired him to keep along the river till he reached Se- 
" leucia. For by this means he would be conflantly fup- 
" plied with provifions from the veflels that would follow 
*' his camp ; and the river preventing his being furround- 
" ed, he would always have it in his power to fight upon 
*' equal terms." 

v/biic 
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"While daJTijs was weighing, thefe counfels with much 
-deliberation, there arrived an Arabian chief, named * 
Ariatnnes. This, art faL and perfidious man was the . princi- 
pal inlirumftot of all the calamities which fortune -was pre- 
paring for the ruin oil Craftis. Some ot his officers who 
Bad famed under Pompey, knew- haw much Araanmes was 
indebted to that general,'* favour 1 and that, inconfequence," 
he paffed for a wellwiiher to. the Romans. But now 
gained by the Parthian officers, he concerted- with tnem:» 
theme to draw Giafl'us from the river and the higher, 
grounds, into an immenfe plain, where he might oafily be 
.Ciuiounded. For the enemy, thought of nothing left, than 
fighting a pitched battle with the Romans. 

This batbarian, then, addrefling himfelf to Crofias, at 
■firil launched- out into the praifes of Poropey as bis bene- 
factor, for he was a voluble and artful fpeaker. Then he 
expreffed his admiration of fo fine an array, but. withal took 
uccafion to blame Crafiiis for. his delays, and the time he 
fpent in preparing ; as if weapons, and not rather a&ive 
hands and feet, were required againft a people, who had 
long been determined to retire with their mo it valuable 
effects, and with their families and friends, to the Scythians 
and Hyrcanians. *' Or fuppofe. you have to fight," laid, 
be. " you ought to haften to the encounter, before the 
*' king recover his fpirits, and coileft all his forces. At 
" prefeht he has only lent out Surena and Silraces to 
" amnfe you, and to prevent your nurfuit of himfelf. For 
" his part, he will take care not 10 appear in the field." 

This ftory was falfe in every circumftance. For Orodes 
had ^divided his army into two parts : with one of which 
he was ravaging Armenia, to wreak his revenge upon 
Artavafdes ; Surena was left with the other, to make 
head againft the Romans. Not that the king (as fbme 
will have it J had any contempt for the Romans : for Craf- 
fus, one of the moil powerful men Rome had produced, 
was not an antagonift whom he ihould defpife, and think 
-it a fairer field of honour to go and fight with Artavafdes, 
and lay wa&e Armenia. On the contrary, it is highly 
probable,, it was -his apprehenfions of danger which. made, 
hint keep at a diftauce and natch the siting event; in . 

Vol, III. P order 
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order to' which he lent bunera before him, to make trial 
- of the enemy's tlrength, and to amufe them with his ftra- 
Ugems. ForSurens was no ordinary perfon ; hut in for- 
tune, family and honour, the firit after the king; and io 
point of courage and capacity, at well as in fizc and beauty, 
liipcrior to the Parthiaos of his time. If he went only 
upon an excurGon into the country, he had a thoufand ca- 
mels to carry his baggage, and two hundred carriages For 
his concubines. He was attended by a thoufand heavy- 
armed horfe, and many more of the light-armed rode be- . 
fore him. Indeed, his vaffals and Haves made up a body 
of cavalry little lets than ten thoufand. He had the here- 
ditary privilege in his family, to put the diadem upon the 
king's head, when he was ctowned. When Orodes was 
driven from the throne, he reft wed him; and it, was he 
-who conquered- for him the great city of Seleucia, being 
the firit to fcale the wall, and beating off the enemy with 
his own hand. . Though he was then not thirty years old, 
■ bia. diicernnjent was ftiong, and his counfel efteeroed the 
belt. Thefe were the talents by which be overthrew 
Craffus, who laid himfelf open to his aits; firft, by a too 
fariguine confidence, and afterwards by his feats and de.. 
preillon under misfortunes. 

When Craffus had listened to the lure of Ariamnes, an*" 
left the river to march into the plain, the traitor led hima 
way that was finooth and eaiy at firit ; but after a while it 
became extremely difficult, by reafan of the deep fands in 
which he had to wade, and the light of a vaft defert with- 
out wood or water, which afforded no ptofpeel of repofe 
or hope of refr-efhment. So that his troops were ready la 
give out, not only through thirfi, and the difficulty of the 
march, but through the comfortlefs and melancholy view 
before them of a country where there was neither tree nor 
itream to be feen, no hill to ihelter them, no green herb 
growing, but the billows of an inuntnic fea .of fand fat- 
rounding the'whole army. 

Thefe things gave them iufficicnt reafon to fufpect they 
were betrayed; but when the envoys .of Artavaldes ar- 
rived, there was uo room to doubt it. That prince in- 
formed Craffus, " That Orodes had invaded his king- 
•" dom with a great army, fo that now he could fend the 
, " Romans no Succours. Therefore, he advifed them to 
<" march towards Armenia, where, with their united for- 
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* 'Ccs tbey might give Orodes battle. If Ciaffiis did not 
" relifli this advice, he conjured him at leail never to en- 
" camp upon any ground favourable to the cavalry, but 
" to keep clofe to the mountains." Craffui in his re- 
fentment and infatuation would Tend no anfwer in writ- 
ing ; he only laid, " He was not at leifure now to think 
" .of the Armenians, But by and by he would come and 
" chaftife their king for his perfidioumefs." Caflius was 
agaiu extremely chagrined, but would not make any 
more remoniUanees to the general, who was already of' 
fended at the liberty he had taken. He applied, how- 
ever, to the barbarian in private, in fuch terms as thefe, 
" O thou vile ft of impoftors, what malevolent demon 
" has brought thee amongft us > By what potions, by 
" what enchantments hall thou prevailed upon Craffus 
** to pour his army into this vaft, this amazing defert ; 
" a march more fit for a Numidian robber than for a 
14 Roman general ! n The barbarian who had art enough 
to adapt himfelf to all occafions, humbled himfelf to Lafi 
fius, and encouraged him to hold out and have patience 
only a little longer. As for the foldiers, he rode about 
the ranks, under a pretence- of fortifying them againft their 
fatigues, and made ufe of feveral taunting expreflions to 
them, " What," laid he, " do you imagine that you 
" are marching through Campania? Do you expert the 
" fountains, the fheams, the (hades, the baths and houfes 
" of refreihment you met with there ? And will you never 
*' remember that you are traverfing the barren confines of 
" the Arabians and Aflyrions ?" Thus the traitor admo* 
nifhed, or rather infulted the Romans, and got off at laft 
before his impofture was difcovered. Nor was this with- 
out" the general's knowledge ; he even perfuaded him then, 
that he was going upon fame fcheme to put the enemy in 
diforder. 

It is faid, that Craflus on that day did not appear in a 
purple robe, fuch as the Roman generals ufed to wear, 
but in a black one ; and when he perceived his miilike, 
he" went and changed it. Some of the ftandards, too, were 
fb rooted in the ground, that they could not be moved 
■without the greateft efforts. Craffus only laughed at the 
©men, and haflencd his march the more, ma*king the foot 
keep up with the cavalry. Meantime the remains of a 
Seconnoitcring party returned, with an account that their 
P 2 comrades 
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comrades ware killed by the Parthians, and that they bed* 
efeaped with great difficulty. At the fame time they al- 
lured bim, that the enemy was advancing with very nu- 
merous forces, and in the higher! fpirits. 

This intelligence i'prend great difmay among the troops, 
and CraflUs was the moil terrified of all. In his confulion, 
fee had fcarce under Handing enough about hint to draw up 
his array properly. At firft, agreeably to the opinion, of 
CalTius. hit extended the front of his infantry fo as to oc- 
cupy a great {pace, of ground, to. preTent their being fur- 
rounded, and distributed the cavalry in the wings. Bui 
loon altering his, mind, he drew up the legions- in a clefs 
iijuare, and made a front every way, each front confining 

.of twelve cohorts. .Every cohort had its troop of horfe 
allotted it, thnt no part might remain unfupported by tlie 
cavalry, but that the whole might advance with equal fe- 

' curity 60 the charge. One of the wings was given to 
Caflius, the. other to young Craflus, and the general placed 
himfelf in the centre. 

In this order they moBcd forward, till; they- came to a 
river called BntiSus, which in itfelf Was not coniiderablc, 
but the fight of it ga-ve great -pleafure to. the foldiers, as 
well on account of their heat and thirft, as the fatigues 
of a march, through a dry and foody defert. Moll of the 
officers were.of opinion, that they ought to pafs the night 
there,' and after having got the beft intelligence they 

- could of the number of the enemy, and their order, ad- 
vance again Jl them at break, of day. But CrafTus, carried 
away by the eagernefs of his fob, and of the cavalry 
about him, who called upon him .to lead them to the 
charge, commanded thole who wanted refrelhment, to 
take it as they Hood in their ranks. Before they had all 
, done, he began his march, not leilurciy and with proper 
paufes, as is neceflary in going to battle, but with a quick 
and continued pace till they name in fight of the enemy, 
who appeared neither (a numerous nor fo .formidable aa 
they had expected. For Surena had concealed his main 
force behind the advanced guard, and to prevent their 
being d&overed by the glittering of their armour, he 
had ordered them to cover it with their coats or with 
&ins. , 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and 

the generals had given the fignal, t(W field xefonnded 

with 
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With a horrid din and dreadful bellowing. For the Par- 
tisans do not excite their men to wftioh with cornets and 
. trampets, but with certain hollow inltruments covered with 
leather, and furrounded with brafs bells which they beat, 
continually.' The found is deep and difmal, fomething be-' 
tween the howling of wild beafts and the ciaihing of thun- 
der ; and it was from fage reflection they had adopted it, 
having obfervcd, that of all the fenfes, that of hearing, . 
Jboneii diflurbs the mind, agitates the paffion*, and unhin- 
ges the understanding. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid noife, 
the Parthians fuddenly uncovered their arms, and appeared 
like battalions of lire, with the gleam of their breaft-plates 
and their helmets of Margian fteel polifhed to the greateft 
perfection. Their cavalry too, completely armed in brafs 
nail fteel, fhed a luftre no lefs ftriking. At the head of 
them appeared Surenaj tall and well mad*; but his femi- 
nine beauty did not proraife fueh courage as he was poffef- 
fed of. For he was dreffed in the faihion of the Medes, with 
his face painted, and his hair curled and equally parted ; 
while the reft of the Parthians wore their hair in great dis- 
order, like the Scythians, to make theniielvcs look more 

At firft, the barbarians intended to have charged with 
their pikes, and opened a way through thcforemoft ranks ; 
_but when they few the_ depth of the Roman FJattalians, the 
dofetie/s of their order, and the firmnefs of their Handing,, 
they drew back., and, under the appearance of breaking 
their ranks and difperfing, wheeled about and furrounded 
the Romans. At that inftant Craffus ordered his archers 
wid light infantry to begin the charge. But they had. not 
gone far, before they were faluted with a (hower of ar- 
rows, which came with fuch force and did fo much execu- 
tion, as drove them back upon the battalions. Thicwas 
the beginning of diforderand confterntuion among the hea- 
vy-armed, when they beheld the force and ftrength of the 
arrows, againft which no armour was proof, and whofe 
keennefs nothing could refift.. The Parthians now fepa- 
rated, and began to exercife their artillery upon the Ro- 
mans on all fides, a" a conliderable difiance ; not needing 
to take any exact aim, by reafon of the clofenefs and 
degth of the fquare in which their adverfaries were drawn 
E 3 up. 
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up.' Their bows were large and flrong, yet capable of 
bending till the arrows were drawn to the head ; the forte 
they, went with was confequently very great, and the. 
wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful fituation. " If they 
flood ftill, they were pierced through ; if they advanced, 
they could make no reprifals, and yet were fure to meet 
their fate. For the Parthians (hoot as they fly ; and this 
they do with dexterity inferior only to the Scythians. It 
is indeed an excellent expedient, becaufe they fave them- 
fel ves by retiring, and, by fighting all the while, efcape the 
difgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the Parthiani 
would fpend all their arrows and quit the combat, or elfe 
advance hand to hand, they bore their diftrefs with pa- 
tience. But as foon as it was perceived, that behind the 
enemy there w*s a number oftamels loaded with arrows, 
from whence the firtt ranks, after they emptied their qui- 
vers, were fupplied, Craflus feeing no end of his fufferirigs, 
was greatly diflreffed. The ftep he took, was, to fend or- 
ders to his fon to get up with the enemy, and charge them, 
if pofGble, before he was quite fur rounded : for, it wai 
principally againft him that one wing of the Parthian ca- 
valry dire&cd their efforts, in hopes of taking him in the 
rear. Upon this, the young man took thirteen hundred 
faorfe, of which thofe he had from Ca;far made a thoufsnd, 
five hundred archers, and eight cohorts of infantry which 
were next at hand, and wheeled about, to come to the 
charge. However, the Parthians, whether it was that 
tb'ey were afraid to meet a detachment that came agaioft 
thera in fuch good order, which fome fay was the cafe ) or 
whether they wanted to draw young CraiTus as far as they 
poffibly could from his father, turned the>r backs and fled *. 
The young man cried out, They dare notjland us, and fol- 
lowed at full fpeed. So did "Cenforinus and f Megabac- 
chus ; the latter a man noted for his flrength and courage, 

• [t was their common method, not to (land a pitched battle with 
troops that were in any degree their match. In retreating and advan- 
cing, as occafion required, they knew the advantage thoy had in the 
fwidnefj o£ their hortf i, and in the excellence of their wehert. 

f it is not ear. to /ay what Roman name Megabacchut could be the . 
corruption of. Xylander tell' us he found in an old tranflation Qui. 
i FUxcut, Probably, that tranDator might have (he authority of Joint 
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and the former a perfon of fenatorial dignity, and an ex- 
cellent orator. Both were intimate friends of young Craf- 
fus, and nearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and fuch was the alacrity and 
fpirit of hope with , which the infantry were infpired, 
that they were not left behind ; for they imagined, they 
were only purfulng a conquered enemy. But they had 
not gone. fat before they found how much they were de- 
ceived. The pretended fugitives faced about, and many 
others joining them, advanced to the encounter. The Ro- 
mans, upon this, made a fraud, fuppofing the enemy would. 
come to clofe quarters with them, b'ecaufe their num- 
ber was butfmall. The Parthians, however, only formed 
a line of their heavy-armed cavalry oppofite their adver- 
saries, and then ordered their irregulars to gallop round, 
. and beat up the find and duft in fuch a manner, that the 
Romans could fcarce either fee or fpeak for the clouds of 
it. Betides, the latter were drawn up in fo froall a com- 
pafs, and prefied fa clofe upon each other, that they were 
* very fair mark for the enemy. Their death too was 
lingering. ' They rolled about in agonies of pain, with 
the arrows {ticking in thera, and before they died, en- 
deavoured to pull out the barbed payits which were en- 
tangled within their veins and finews ; an effort that 
ferved only to enlarge their wounds, and add to their tor- 
Many died in -this miferabfe manner, and thofe who- 
furvived were not fit for aftion. When * Publius de- 
fired them to attack the heavy-armed cavalry, they fhow- 
ed him their hand? nailed to their (hields, and, their feet 
fattened to the ground, lb that they could neither tight 
nor fly. He therefore encouraged his cavalrv, and ad- 
vanced with'gwgt vigour to the charge. But the difpute 
was by no means upon an equality, either in refpeft of 
attack or defence. For his men had only weak and fhort 
javelins to attempt the Parthian cuiraffes, which were made 
either of raw hides or fteel ; while the enemy's ftrong 
pikes could eafily make an impreflton upon the naked or 
light-armed Gauls. Thefe were the troops in which he 
placed his chief confidence, aud indeed he worked won- 
P 4 decs 
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ders with them. They laid hold on the pikes of the bar- 
barians, kiuI grappling with them, .pulled them from their 
hories, and threw them on ihe ground, where they could 
fcarce 11 ir by reafon of the Weight of their armour. Ma- 
ny of them even quitted their own borfes, and getting lin- 
ger thofc of the Parthians, wounded them in the belly; 
Upon which, the horfes, mad with pain, plunged and threw 
.their riders, nnd treading them under foot along with the 
enemy, at la ft fell down dead upon both. IV hat went 
hardeil. agabftthe Gauls, was heat andthirft, for they hoe 
hotbeen accuftoraed to either. Arid they had loft tii oft of 
their hoiics by advancing furiouily agaiull the enemy's 
.pikes. . 

They had now no reEwrrce, bttt to retire to thoii infan- 
try, and to carry off young Graffus, who was Much wound- 
ed. But happening to lee a hill of fand'by the way, they 
retired 'to- it ; sod having placed their hories in the Tnid- 
dle, they locked their ihields together all round, imagin- 
ing that would .prove the heft defence againft "*hfc barbs' 
rians. It happened, however, quite :othentife. While 
jhej were upon- plain ground, the fcaemoft tanks 'afforded 
ibme iheltcr to thofc behind ; but upoli an ieniitrenca, the 
unevennefs of the .ground fnowed one above Siibther, and 
thafe- behind higher than thofe : befoie, fo (that there wbb 
.no 'chance for any of them to-cfeffpe: they- fell promifcp- 
oufiy, lamenting their inglorious fate, and the impoffibinly 
of eserting'themfelves to the lait. 

Young Craflua had with him two Greeks, named Mie- 
ronymous and Nicomachus, who had fettled 'in that 
country in the town of Carrie. Tbefe advifed him to re- 
lire with thenvand to make his efcape to Ifchrue, a city 
which had adupted the Roman intcrells, and was at nu 
great diilance. Eut he onfwered, " There was no death, 
11 however dreadful, the fear of which could make him 
" leave fo many brave men dying for his fakeJ" At the 
fame time he defired them to fave themfe , ]ves ) and thentm- 
braced and difmltfed them. As his own hand was transfixed 
-with an arrow, and he could not ufe.it, he offered his tide 
to his armour bearer, and ordered him .to ftrilte the blow. 
Cenibrinus is faid to have died in the.Tome manner. As for 
Alogahacclius, he difpatched himfelf with his own hand, 
and the other principal officers followed his. example. 
The reft fell by the •Parthian pifees, after they had de- 
fended 
...Cocwk- 
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■folded themfelves gallantly to the laft. The enemy did. 
not make above five hundred prifoners- 

When they had, cut off the head of young CrafTus, they 
marched with it to his father, whufe affairs were in this ■ 
pofture. - After he had ordered his fon to charge the Par- 
tisans, news was brought him that they fled with great 
precipitation, and that the Romans purfued them with 
equal vivacity.- He perceived alio that on his lide the 
enemy's operations were comparatively Feeble ; for the 
greateft part of them were then gone after his fon. Here- 
upon he recovered his fpirits in fome degree, and drew his 
forces back to fome higher ground, expecting every mo- 
ment his Ton's return from the purfuit. 

Publius had fent feveral meffengers to inform him of 
bis danger ; but the firit had fallen in with the barbarians, 
andwere cut in pieces ; and the laft having efcaped with 
great difficulty, told him, his fen was lofi, if he had not 
large and immediate fuccours. CrafTus, was fo diftracled 
by different paftions, that he could not form any rational 
fcheme. On the one hand, he was afraid of facrificing 
the whole army, and on the other, anxious for the prefer. 
■ration of his fon ; but at laft he refolved to march to his 
affiftance. 

Meantime the enemy advanced with loud fhouts and 
fotigs of victory, which made them appear more terrible; 
and all the drums bellowing again in the ear; of the Ro- 
mans, gave the notice of another engagement. The Par- 
ihians comi-ig forward wiih the head of Publius upon a 
fpear, demanded, in the moft contemptuous manner, whe- 
ther they knew the family and parents of the young man. 
" For," faid they, "it is not poffible that-fo brave and 
** gallant a youth Ihould be the fon of Crnfius, the greateft 
" daftard and the meane ft wretch in the world." 

This fpeftacle broke the fpirits of the Romans more 
ihan all the calamities they bad met with. Inftead of 
' exciting them to revenge, as might have been expefted, 
it produced a horror and tremor which ran through the 
whole army. Neverthcjefs, Craffus, on this melancholy 
occafion, behaved with greater magnanimity than he bad 
ever fliown before. He marched up and down the ranks, 
and cried, " Romans, this lots is mine. The fortunes and 
P c '-' glory 
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" g' or y >°f Home Hand .fafe and undiminilhcd in yon, 
" If you have any pity for me, who am bereaved of the 
" belt of fons, ftiow it in your refentment againft the 
" enemy. Put an end to their triumph ; avenge their 
" cruelty, tie not aftoniflied at this lofs ; they mull si- 
" ways have fomething to fuffer who afpire to great 
" things. Lucullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor Hci- 
" pio Antiochus, without lb rae expence of blood. Out 
" anceftors loft a thoaland fliips~ before they reduced Si- 
" cily,. and many great officers and generals in Italy; but 
" no previous lofs prevented their fubduing the conquer- 
" ors. For it was . not by her good fortune, but by the 
" perfeverance and fortitude nith which flie combated 
" adverfity, that Ro'me has rifen to her prefeut height of 
" power-" ■ ' ' ,.. . 

CraiTus, though he thus endeavoured to. animate hii 
troops, did not find many liilen to him with pleafure. 
He was fenlibfe their deprefliori ftill continued, when h( 
ordered them to ihout for the battle ; .for their fhout was 
feeble, languid, and unequal, while that of the barbarians 
was bold and (Irong. When the attack began, the light- 
armed cavalry taking the Romans in 'flank, "galled them 
with their arrows ; while the hcavy-artned charging them 
in front with their pikes, drove them into a narrow fpace. 
Some, indeed, to avoid a more painful death from the ar- 
rows, advanced with the refolotion of deipair, but did not 
do much execution. Al! theadvantage they had was, that 
they were fpeedily difpatched by the large wounds they 
received from the broad heads of the enemy's ftrong pikes, 
which they puttied with fuch violence, that they oftea 
pierced through two men at once *. 

The fight continued in this manner all day;- and whes 
the barbarians came to retire, they faid, *' They would 
" give Craffus one night to bewail his fon, if he did not 
" in the mean time coultder better, and rather choofe to 
" go and furrender himfelf to Arfaces thafl be carried." 
Then they /at down near the- Roman army, and paffed the 
night in great fatisfa&ion, hoping to finilh the affair the 
. next day. 

Il 
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It vras a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans. « 
They took no care to, bury the dead, nor any notice of 
the wounded, many of which were expiring in great ago- 
nies. Every man had his own fate to deplore. That 
&te appeared inevitable, whether they remained where 
they were, 01 threw themfelves in the night into that 
boundlefs plain. They found a great objection too againtt 
retiring, in the wounded} who would retard their flight, 
if they attempted to carry them off, and alarm the enemy 
with their criet, if they were left behind. 

As for Craffus, though they believed htm die caufe of 
all their miferies, they wanted him to make his appear- 
ance and fpeak to them. But he had covered his head, 
chofen darknefs for fata companion, ami ftretched himfelf 
upon the ground. A fad example to the vulgar of the 
in liability of fortune ; and to men of deeper thought, of 
the effects of ralhuds and ill placed .ambition. Not con- . 
tented with being the firA and greateft among many mil- 
lions of men, he had considered himfelf in a mean light, 
becajife there were two above him, 

O&avius, one of his lieutenants, and Callius, endea- 
voured to raife him from the ground and confole him, 
but found that he gave himfelf entirely up to defpair. 
They then, by their own authority, furamoned the cen- 
turiqns and other officers to a: council of war, in which it 
was refolved that they ihould retire. Accordingly they 
began to do fo without found of trumpet, and ulently 
enough at fir ft. Hut when the fick. and wounded per- 
ceived that they were going to be deferted, their, doleful 
cries and lamentations filled the whole army with confu- 
Con and diforder. Still greater terrors feized them as they 
proceeded, the foremoit troops imagining that thofe be- 
hind were enemies. They often milted their way, often 
Hopped to put themfelves in fome order,, or to take fome 
of the wounded off the beads of burthen, and put others 
On. By thefe things they loft a great deal of time ; info- 
fuuch that Ignatius only, who made the belt of his way 
with three hundred horfe, arrived at Carrce. about mid- 
night: He faluted the guards in Latin; and when he 
perceived they heard him, he bade them go and teJl Co- 
ponius who commanded there, that CrafTus had fought a 
great battle with the Parthians. Then, without explain- 
P 6 . " ing 
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1ng himfelf farther, or acquainting them who he wns.W 
made off as faft as pbffible to Zeugma j -by -which -meam 
he fared himfelf and his troop, but -at tbe fame time was 
much blamed for deferring his general. 

However, Craffos found his advantage -in the -hint .given 
to Co{ionius. That officer, confidering that the hurry and 
confufion with which the menage was delivered betoken- 
■ ed no good, ordered his men to arm ; and as feon as he 
was apprifed-that Craffas was marching that way, he went 
out to meet him, and conducted his army 'into the town. 

Though the Parthian? in the night perceived the flight 
tff the Romans, they did not puriiie them ; but at break 
of day they fell upon tliofe that were left in the camp, and 
difpateherl them, to the number of four thoutand. The 
cavalry alfo picked tip -many others who were ftraggling 
upon the plain. One of the Roman officers, named Vargun- 
tinus, who had wandered in the night from the main body 
with four cohorts, was found'next morning polled upon » 
hill. The barbarians I u r rounded their little corps, ani 
killed them all, except twenty men. Thefe made their 
way through the -enemy rword in hand, who let them pafs, 
and they arrived fafe at Came. 

A rtitnnur was now 'brought to -Surena, that Craflus, 
with the belt of his officers and 'troops, had efcaped, tad 
that thofe- who had retired mto-'CarMe were only * mixed 
multitude not -worth his notice. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that he had loll the fruits of his vh&ory ; but not 
being absolutely certain, he-wanted better-information, in 
order to determine whether he fhc-uld befiege Cbtkb. or 
purfire Craflus, wherever he might hare fled. 'For 'this 
purpofe, he dtfpatched an interpreter to the walls, who 
Was to call Craflus or Callius in Latin, and tell thru. 
flint Surena demanded a conference. As foon as the 
bufinefs of the interpreter was made 4mown.to Craflni, 
he accepted the propofal. And not long after', certain 
Arabians arrived from the fame quarter, who -knew Crnf- 
fus and Caffius well, having been in the Roman camp 
before the battle. There feeing Caflius upon the walls, 
told him, " Surena was ready to conclude a peace with 
" them, on condition they would be upon terms of 
" friendship with the king his mailer, and give up Me- 
** fopotamta ; for. he thought this. more advantageous to 
" both, 
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* both, than coming to extremities." Caffiiis embraced 
the overture, end demanded that tbe time and place might 
be fixed for an interview between Surena and Craflus , which 
the Arabians undertook for, and then rode oft". 

Surena, delighted to find that the 'Romans were in a 
place where they might be beiicged,- led his Parthian* 
igainU them the next day. Thri'e barbarians treated them 
with great mfolence, and told them, if they wanted either 
peace or truce, they might deliver up Craffas and CafFius 
bound. The Romans, greatly afflicted at finding them- 
felvei fo impofed upon, told Craflns, he muft give up bis 
dillartt and- vain hopes of fuccours- from tbe Armenians, 
awl refolve upon flight. This resolution ought to have 
been concealed from all the inhabitants of Carrie, till the 
moment it was put in execution. But Craflus revealed it 
to Andromachus, one of the moft perfidious amongft them, 
whom he alio chofe for his. guide. From this. traitor the 
Partisans learned every ftep that was taken.- 

As it was not their cuftom, nor consequently very 
piacticable for them to fight in the night, -and it was in. 
the night that Craflus marched out, Andromachus con- 
trived that they might not be far -behind. With this 
view he artfully led the Romans feme time* one way, 
- fometimes another, and at laft entangled them among' 
oeep marlhes and ditches, where it was difficult to get 
either forward or backward. There were feveral who- 
ranjeflured" from this Ihifling and turning, that Andro- 
machus had fome ill defign, and therefore refufed to 
follow him any-farther. As for ,Caflius, -be returned to 
Came; and when his guides, who were Arabians, ad- 
vifed him to- wait till the moon had patted the fcorpion, 
he anfwered, "1 am more afraid of the fagiitary *." 
Then making tbe beft of bis way, he got into Aflyria 
with five hundred horfe. Others finding faithful guides, 
reached the mountains of Sinn sic a, and were perfectly fc- 
eure, before it was light. Thefej about five thoufand in: 
number, were under the conduct of O&avius, a man of 
great merit and honour. 

Mean- 

* Allnding to the Parthian arthcr* 



* Google 
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Meantime day overtook Craffns, while, through the" 
treachery of Andromachus, he was wandering - in bog* 
and other impracticable ground. . He had with him only 
four cohorts of infantry, a very fmall number of horfc, 
and five lienors: At length he regained the road with much 
labour and difficulty ', but by this time the enemy was 
coming up. He was. not above twelve furlongs behind 
the corps under Ociavius. However, as he could not 
join him, all he could do, was, to retire to a hill, not fo 
lecure againft cavalry as Sinnaca, but fituated under thofe 
mountains, and connected with them by a long ridge 
which ran through the plain. Oftavius, therefore, could 
fee the danger CrafTus was in, and he immediately ran 
down with a fmall band to his affillance. Upon this, 
the reft reproaching themYelve's for flaying behind, df- 
fcended from the heights, and falling upon the Parthians, 
drove them from the hill. Then they took CrafTus in the 
midft of them, and fencing him with their Ihields, boldly 
declared, .that no Parthian arrow mould touch their ge- 
neral, while any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that "the Parthians were left vi- 
gorous in their attacks, and that if night came on, and 
the Romans gained the mountains, they would be entirely 
out of his reach, formed a ftratagem to get CrafTus into his 
hands. He difmitTed fome of his prifoiiers, after they had 
heard the conversation of the, Parthian foldiers, who had 
been inftructed to fay, that the king did not want perpetual * 
war with the Romans, but had rather renew the friendship 
and alliance by his generous treatment of CrafTus. After 
this manoeuvre, the barbarians withdrew from the combat, 
and Surena, with a few of his principal officers, advancing 
gently to the hill, where he unftrung his bow, and ottering 
his hand, invited Craffus to an agreement. He laid,- " The 
" king had hitherto, contrary to his inclinations, given 
V proofs of his power, but now be would with pleafure 
" (how his moderation and clemency, in coming to term 
" with the Romans, and fuffering them to depart in 
" peace." ' 

The troops received this propofal of Surena with joy. 
But CrafTus, whofe errors had all been owing to the Par- 
thian treachery and deceit, and thought this Hidden change 
in their behaviour a very fufpicious circurraftance, did 
not accept the overture, but flood deliberating. Here- 
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upon, the foldiers raifed a great outcry, and bade biro go 
down. Then they proceeded to infults, and reproaches, 
telling him, " He was very willing to cxpofe them to the 
" weapons of the Parthians, but did not dare to 
" them himfelf; when they had laid down their 

and wanted only a friendly conference." 

At firft he had recourfe to entreaties, and reprefented, 
that if they would but hold out the remainder of the day, 
they might in the night gain the mountains and rocks 
which would be inacceSible to cavalry. At the fame time 
he pointed to the way, and begged of them not to forego 
the hopes of fafety when they had it fo near. But when 
be found they received his addrefs with anger, and clam- 
ing their arms in a menacing manner, he was terrified, 
and began to go ; only turning round a moment to fpeak 
thefe few words, " You, Octavius, and you, Petronius, 
" and all you Roman officers that are piefent, are wit- 
" neffes of the necefftty 1 am under to take this ftep, and 
" confeious of the dilhonour and violence 1 fuffer. But 
" when you are fafe, piay tell the world that I was de- 
" ceived by the enemy, and not that I was abandoned by 
" my countrymen." 

However, Octavius and Petronius would not ftay be- 
hind ; they defcended the hill with him. His Helots too 
would. have followed, but he fent them back. The firfl 
perfons that met him, on the part of the barbarians, were 
two Greeks of the half breed. They difmounted and 
-made Craffus a low ttveience, and addrefhng him in 
Greek, defired he wpuld fend fame of his people to fee 
that Surend and his company came unarmed and without 
any weapons concealed about them. Craffus anfwered, 
" That if his life had been' of any account with him, be 
" fiiould not have fruited himfelf in their hands." Ne- 
verthelefs f he fent two brothers of the name of Rofcius 
before him, to inquire upon what footing, and how many 
of each fide were to meet.- Surena detained tbofe met 
fengers, and advanced in perfon with his principal officers 
on horfeback. " What is this," -faid he, " I behold > A 
" Roman general ori foot, when we are on horfe- 
" back ?" Then he ordered a borfe to be brought for 
him. But Craffus anfwered, " There was no error on 

either fide,- fince each came to treat 1 after the manner 

" of iiis country." " Then," faid Surena, " from this, 

u moment 
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*' moment th era fliall be peace and- Em alliance betwew 
" Orodes and the -Romarfs ; but the treaty muft be figned 
" upon the banks of the Euphrates : far yon Romans 
** remember your agreements very ill." Then he offered 
him his hand ; and when Craffus would have fent for a 
horfe, he told -him, " There was no need ; the king 
" would fupply him with one." At the fame time t 
'horfe was brought with Furniture of gold, and the equer- 
ries having mounted Criffus, began to drive'him forward, 
Odavius then laid hold on the bridle $ in which he wa* 
followed by Petronius, a legionary .trrbune. Afrferwards 
-the reft of the Rom-ms who attended, endeavoured to 
flop the horfe, and to draw off thofe who preft unon 
Craffus on each fide. A fcufHe and tumufc enfued, which 
ended in blows. Thereupon Oclavius drew.his fword, and 
■killed one of the Parthian grooms-, and another coming 
behind Qflavius, difpatched him. Petronius -who bad 
no arms to defend him, received aftroke on his breaft- 
plate, but leaped from his horfe % unwounded. : Craffus was 
killed by a Parthian named * Pomaxrcthrei : though feme' 
fay, another difpatched him, and Pomanaethres cut off his 
head aAd right hand. Indeed, all thefe ctrcumftancei 
muft be rather from conjecture than knowledge. -For part 
of thofe who attended, were flain in attempting to defend 
Craffus, and the reft had run up the hill on the firft 
alarm. 

After this, the Parthjara went and addreffed themfelver 
to the troops at-the top. They told them, Craffus had 
met with the reward His injuftice deferved ; bat, as for 
them, Surena defired they would come down boldly, far 
they had nothing to fear. Upon this praraife fome went 
down and furrendered themfelves. Others attempted to 
get off in' the night ; but very few oftbofe efcaped. The 
reft were hunted by the Arabians, and- either taken or put 
to the fword. -It is faid, that in all there -were"tnent» 
tboufand killed, and ten thousand made prifoners, 

Surena ferrt the head' and hand to Orodes in Armenia; 

notwith (landing which be ordered his meffengers to gire 

it out at Seleucia, trrat be was bringing Craffils alive. 

Purfunnt to this -report, he prepared a kind of mock 

proceffioo, 
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.p'rooeflioti, which, .by way of ridicule, he railed triumph. 
Caius Paclanus, who, of ell the prifoners, molt refembled 
Craffus, was dretl in a rich robe in the Parthian fsfhion, 
and inltrufted t,o anfwer to the name of Craffus, and tide 
of general. Thus accoutred, he marched on horfeback at 
the bead of the Romans, .before him marched the trum- 
. pets and lifiefs, mounted upon camels. Upon the rods. 
were fufpended empty purfes, and on the ane», heads of 
the. Romans newly cut off. Behind came the Scleucian 
courtezans with nmfic, ringing feurrilous and farfical longs 
upon the effeminacy and cowardice of Craffus. 

Thefe things were to a mule the populace. But after the 
farce was over, Surena affembled the fenate of Seleucia, 
and produced the obfcene books of Ariflides, called Mile- 
Jitct. Nor was this a groundlefs invention to blacken the 
•Romans. For the books being really found in the bag- 
£Hge of 'Ruitius, ■* gave Surena an excellent opportunity 
■\o fey many nWp andfatirical things of the Romans, who 
even in time of war could not refrain from fuch libidinous 
actions and abominable books. 

This fcene.putbhe "Seleueians in mind of the *.ife re- 
mark of ^fop. They faw Surena had put the Slilefian 
obfeenities in the fore part of the wallet, and behind they 
bcb*M -a "Parthian f fybaris, with a long train of carri- 
ages full of harlots; infomuch that his array refembled 
the ferpents called fiyio/a. Fierce and formidable in its^ 
head, it prefented nothing bu't pikes, artillery, and war 
harfes ; while the tail -ridiculoufly enough exhibited pros- 
titutes, mufical jnllruments, and nights fpent In finging 
and riot with thofe women. Ruftius, undoubtedly, was lo 
blame, but it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to 
ceniure the MiJefiact, when many of the Affacidw who 
filled the throne, were fons of Milefian or "Ionian touc- 

During thefe tranfaaions, Orodes was reconciled to 
Artauafdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a marriage 
between that prince's lifter and his fon Pacorus. On this 
occalion they freely went to each others entertainments,- 
la which many of the Greek tragedies were prefented. 

For 

• One of the Bodleian m-atiuftripts ha» it Unfciui. 

+ Sybaria wii a ldwh in Lucania, famous for its laxtny and effe- 
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For Orodes was not unverfed in the Grecian. Kteraturef 
and Artavafdes had written tragedies himfelf, as well as 
orations and hiltories, fame of which arc. ftill extant. 
In one of thefe entertainments, while they were yet at 
tattle, the head of Craffus was brought to the door. Ja- 
fon, a tragedian of the city of Tralles, was rehearfing 
the B accuse of Euripides, and in the tragical adventures 
of Pentheus and Agave. All the company were ejfpref- 
fing their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces entering 
the apartment, proftrated himfelf before the king, and 
laid the head of Craffus at his feet. The Parthians wel- 
comed it with acclamations of joy,- and the attendants, by 
the king's order, placed Sillaces at the table. Hereupon, 
Jafon gave one of the aftors the habit of Pentheus, in 
which he had appeared, and putting on that of Agave, with 
the frantic air and all the emhufiafm of a Bacchanal, fung 
that part, where Agave prefents the head of Pentheus 
- upon her Thyrfus, fancying it to be that of a young 



Finding the company extremely delighted, he went on— 

Tit Charm o/b,'Who gave the gloKoui blow I 
. Agivi an/iatti. Mine, mine ii the prize. 

Pomasiethres, who was fitting at the table, upon hearing 
this, darted up, and would have taken the head from 
Jafon, infilling that that part belonged to him, and not 
to the aftor. The king, highly diverted,, made Pomax- 
sethres the'prefents ufual on fuch oe'eafions, and rewarded 
Jafon with a talent. The expedition of CrafTus was a 
real tragedy, and fuch was the exodium, * or farce afi« 

However, the divine juflice punlihed Orodes for his 

cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. Orodes, envying the 

glory Sure-na had acquired, put him to death foon after. 

And 

* Eiodium, in its orlgiml.fenfe, fignified the unravelling of theploti 
the caiaflrophe of a tragedy j and it retained that itnfe among the 
Greeki. But when the Romans began to afl their light fatirieal pi«s 
(of which they had alttays been very (ond) after their tragedies, Ifltf 
.applied the term to thofe pieces. 
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And that prince having loft his foil Pacarus in a battle 
with the Romans, Fell into a Ungui filing diforder which 
turned to a dropi'y. His fecond fon Phraates tcjok the op- 
portunity to give him aconite. But finding the poifon 
■worked only upon the watery humour, and was carrying 
oft" the dileafe with it, he took a fliorter method, and 
it r angled him with hi 9 owa hands *» 



NICIAS AND CRASSUS COMPARED. 



QNE of the firft things that occurs in this compa- 
nion, is, that Nicias gained his wealth in a left 
exceptionable manner than Craffus. The working of 
mines, indeed, does not feem very fuitable to a man of 
Nicia's character, where the per tons .employed are com- 
monly malefactors or barbarians, fame of which work in 
fetters, till the damps and unwholefome air put an end to 

" There have been more execrable characters, bnt there I* not per- 
haps in the hillory of mankind one more contemptible than that of 
CraiTus. His ruling paflion was the moil fordid lufl of wealth, and the 
whole of hie conduct, political, popular, ant) military, wat fubfervient 
to this. If at 'any time he gave into public munificence, it wn with 
him no more than a fpecies of commerce. By thna treating the peop'e 
he wm' laying out his money in the purchafe, of province!. When 
Syria fell to his lot, the tranfpotts he difcoveitd fprung not from the 
great ambition of. carrying the Roman Eagles over the call. They 
Were nothing more than the joy of a mifer, when he fiumbles upon a 
hidden treafure. Dazzled with the profpeft of barbarian gold, he 
grafped with eagcrnefa a command for which he had no adequate ca- 
pacity. We find him emba traded by the flighted difficulties in his 
military opera tions, and, where hia obftinacy would permit him, taking 
his meafuren from the advice ofhis lieutenant*. We look with indig- 
nation on the Roman fquadrona (landing, by his difpoiitiom, as a marfc 
fun the Parthian archers, and incapable of acting either on the offen- 
sive or the defenfive. The Romans could not be ignorant of the Par- 
thian method of attacking and retreating, when they had before [pent 
fo much lime in Armenia. The fame of their cavalry could not 
be unknown in a country where it was ib much dreaded. It was 
therefore the firft bufinefs'of the Roman general to avoid thofe coun- 
tries which might give ihem any advantage in the equeftrian aclion, 
But the hot.fcent of eaftern treafure made him a dupe even to the po- 
licy of the barbariana, and to arrive at this the neareft way, he lacii- 
fktd the lives of thirty thoufwid Romans. 
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their being, fiat It is comparatively an honourable piit - - 
furt, when put in parallel with getting an eftate by the 
co nfi (cations of Sylli, or by buying houfes in the midll 
of fires. Yet ■ Graff n* dealt as openly in thefe things as he 
did in agriculture and ufuty. As to the other matter* 
which he was cenfured for, and Which he denied, namely, 
his making money of his vote in the fenate, his extorting 
it from the allies, his over -re aching filly women by flat- 
tery, and his undertaking the defence of ill men; no- 
thing like thefe things was ever imputed by flander her- 
felf to 'Niclas. As to his waiting 'his money upon thofe 
who made a trade of impeachments, to prevent their do- 
ing him any harm, it was a circumflance which expofed 
him to ridicule ;- and unworthy, parhaps, of the charac- 
ters of -Pericles and Ariftide's ; but neceffary for 'him, 
Who had a timidity in his nature, tit was a 'thing which 
Lycurgui the orator afterwards made a merit of to the 
people : when cenfured for having brought off one of 
thefe trading informers, " I rejoice," (aid he, " that after 
" having been io long employed in .the ntrraini ft ration, 
" 1 am discovered to have given money, and Dot taken 

As to' ttit ir ewpeiices, Nidus appears to 'have been more" 
P'jbl'cTpirited in his." His OfFeringsto the gods, and the ' 
gu>nes and tragedies with which he entertained the people, 
were io many proofs of noble and generous fentimenU, 
It is true, all that Nicias laid out in thii manner, and, -in- 
deed, his whole eftate, amounted only to a fmall part of 
what CrafTus expended at once, in entertaining fornany 
myriads of men, and {applying them with bread afterwards. 
But it would be very ltrange to me, if there Qiould be any 
one who does not perceive that this vice is nothing but an 
inequality Hndinconfiftency of charaftet ; particularly when' 
he fees men laying out that money in an honourable man- 
ner, which they have got "dithonourably. So much with 
regard to their riches. 

If we confider their behaviour in the adraini It ration, 
we fhall not find in Niclas any inftance of canning, in- 
jliftice, violence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he fuf- 
feted Akibiades to impofe upon him, and'he was modelt 
or rather timid in his applications to the people; Whereas 
Craffus in turning from his friends to bis enemies, and 
back again, if bis intereft required it, is juftly accufed of 
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an illiberal duplicity. Nor .could he deay that he u fed 
violence to attain, the, confulfliip, whan he hired ruffians- 
u> lay their bands upon Cato and Dortutius. In the affemb- 
ly that was held for the allotment of the provinces, many, 
were wounded, and four citizens- killed. Nay, OraiTus 
himfelf (truck, a. fenator named Lucius Annaiius, who op-, 
politd hit. meafurcc, upon the face with his fill (» circum- 
ftance which clcaped ui in his life), and drove him out of 
lilt Jorum covered, with blood. 

Due if . Craffue was too violent and tyrannical in hut 
pioc codings, Nicias was. U much too timid. His pok 
troonery and mean iubmiflion. to the mol abandoned per- 
£>ns in- the Hate, dcterves the greateft reproach. Belides, 
-Ciaffus iiiowed forae -magnanimity and dignity of fenti- 

' ment, in contending, not with liich wretches as Cleon 
sad Hyperbolus, but with the glory of Ctelar, and 
the three triumphs of Pompey. In fact, he maintained 
the difpute well with them, for power, and in the high 
honour of the , cerdoHhip he was even beyond Pompey. 
For he. who wants to. ffautd st the helm, Siould not confi- 
-der what may expofe him to- envy, but wh.at.is great and 
glorious, and may by its luftre force envy to fpeak behind. 
But, if fecuiity and repofe are to be consulted above all 
tilings; if you are afraid of Akibiadcs upon the rojirum, 
ai the Laced cmonians at Pylos, and of Perdiccas in 
Thrace,. then furely, Nicias, Athens is wide enough to 
aSbrd you a corner to retire to, where you may weave 
yourfolf a loft crown of tranquillity; ai fomc of the 
phiiofophers exprefs it. The love Nicias .had. for peace, 
was indeed « divine attachment, and bis endeavours du- 

.ring.his whole ad mini ft ration to put an end to the. war, 
were worthy of the Grecian humanity. 'I his alone places. 
him is lb honourable a light, that Crafius. could not have 
been compared with him. though he had made the Cafpian 
lea or the Indian ocean, the boundary of the Roman em- 
pire. 

Neverthelefs, in. a commonwealth which retains any. 

-fentiments of virtue, he who has the lead, would not give 
place for a moment to perfons of no principle ; he Qiould 

.intruft no charge with thole who want capacity, nor place 
any confidence in thole who wast honour. And Nicias cer- 
tainly did this in railing Cleon to the command of the 

.ftTvoy i a nun who had nothing to recommend him but 
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his impudence and bis bailing in the roftrum. On lit 
other hand, I do not commend Craflus for advancing to 
action, in the wat with Spartacus, with more expedition 
than prudence : though his ambition had this excufe, that 
he was afraid Pompey would come and fnatch his laurels 
from him, as Mumruius had done from Metellus at Co- 
rinth'. But the conduct of Niciaa was very abfurd and * 
mean-fpirited. He would not give up to his enemy the 
honour and truft of commander in chief, while he could 
execute that charge with cafe, and had good hopes of luc- 
oefs ; but as foon as he faw it attended with great danger, 
he was willing to fecure himfelf, though he expofed the 
public by it. It was not thus Themillocles behaved in 
(he PcrCan war. To prevent the -advancement of a man 
10 the command who had neither capacity nor principle, 
which he knew muft have been the ruin of his country, he 
prevailed with him by a fum of money to give up his pre- 
tentions. And Cato flood for the tribuneftiip, when he 
Jaw it would involve him in the greateft trouble and dan- 
ger. On the contrary, Nicias was willing enough to be 
general, when he had only to go againft Minoa, Cythera, 
or the poor Melians ; but if there was occafion to light 
with the' Lacedemonians,- he put off his armour, and in- 
truded the (hips, the men, the warlike itorcs, tn ihort, the 
entire direction of a war which required the mod confum- 
mate prudence and experience, to the ignorance and rath- 
nefs of Cleon. In which he was not only unjuft to him- 
felf and his own honour, but to the welfare and fafety of 
his country. This made the Athenians fend him after- 
wards, contrary to his inclination, againft Syracufe. They 
thought it 'was not a conviction of the improbability of fuc- 
oefs, bur a regard to his own cafe, and a want of fpirh, 
which omade him willing to, deprive them of the conquell 
of Sicily. 

. 'There is, however, this great, proof of his integrity, 
' that though he was perpetually againft war, and always 
declined the command, yet they .failed not to appoint 
him to it, as the ableft and bell general they had. flat 
Craflus, though he was for ever aiming at fucli a charge, 
never gained one, except in the war with the gladiators ; 
and that only becaufe Pompey, Metellus, and both the 
Lucullus's 

• The fenfe requires, that we fheuld read iuKa not !«>». 
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LucuUus's were abfent. This is the more remarkable, 
becauie Craffus was arrived at a high degree of authority 
and power. But, it feerns, bis beft frienils thought him 
(as the comic poet expreffes it) 

In ill tradcj jkill'd, except the trade of war. 
However, this knowledge of his talents availed the Ro- 
mans but little ; his ambition never let them reft, till they 
aligned him a province. The Athenians employed Ni- 
cias againft his inclination ; and it was againft the inclina- 
tion of the Romans, that Craffus led them out. Craffus in- 
volved, his country in misfortunes ; but the misfortunes of 
Nicias were owing to his country. 

Neverthelefs, in this refpeft it is eafier to commend 
PJicias than to blame Craffus. The capacity and ikill of 
the former as a general, kept him from being drawn away 
with the vain hopes of his countrymen, and he declared 
from the firfttnat Sicily could not he conquered : the latter 
called out the Romans to the Parthian war; as an eafy un- 
dertaking, in this he found himielf iadly deceived; yet hit 
arm was great. While Casfar was fubduing the well, the 
Gauls, the Germans and Britain, he attempted to penetrate 
to the Indian ocean on the eafl, and to conquer all Alia ; 
things which Pompey and Lucullus would have effected if 
they had been able. But though they were both engaged in 
the fame defigns, and made the tame attempts with Craffus, 
their characters flood un imp cached both' as to moderation 
and probity. If .Craffus was oppofed by one of the tri- 
bunes in his Parthian'expedition, Pompey was oppofed by 
the fenate when he got Afia for his province.- And when 
Caefar had routed three hundred thoufand Germans, 
Cato voted that he ftiould be given up to that injured 
people, tp atone for the violation of the peace. But the. 
Roman people, paying no regard to Cato, ordered a 
thankfgiving to the gods for fifteen days, and thought 
themfelvcs happy in the advantage gained. In what rap- 
tures then would they have been, and for how many 
days would they have offered facrifices, if Craffus could 
have lent them "an account from -Babylon, that he was 
victorious j and if he had proceeded from thence through 
jHed'ia, Perfia, Hyrcania, Sufa, and Baflria, and reduced 
them to the form of Roman provinces. For, according 
40 Euripides, if juttice mult be violated, and men can- 
not 
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qot fit doom quiet and contented with their prefent pst 
fei&ons, it ihould sot be for. taking the iraall town of 
Scandta, or razing fiich a catUe at Mende-; nor yet for 
going in chafe of the fugitive Eginetse, who, like bi ids, 
nave retired to another country i tlje prioe of injuftice 
lhould be high ; lb facred a- thing as right ihould not be 
invaded for. a trilling con fide rati on, for that would be 
"treating it with contempt indeed. In faft, they who com- 
mend Alexander's expedition, and decry that of Craffus, 
judge^of aftiona only by the event. 

As to their military performances, fcvcral of Nicks 1 ! 
are very coofider-able. "He gained many hattles, and wm 
very near taking Syracufe. Nor were all his mifcarri- 

-. ages fo many error* ; but they were to be imputed partly 
-to his ill health, and partly to the envy of his countrymen 
at home. On the other hand, Craffiis committed fo ma- 
ny errors, that fortune had no opportunity to (how bin 
any favour ; wherefore we need not fo much wonder, that 
the Parthian power got the better of his incapacity, a! 
that his incapacity prevailedover the good fortuncof Rome. 
As one of tHem paid the greateft attention to divtna- 

' tion, and the other entirely difregarded it, and yet both 
perilhed alike, it is hard to fay whether the obJerntion 
of omens is a falutary thing or not. Neverthelefs, to trf 
.on the fide of religion, out of regard to ancient and re- 
; ceived . opinions, is a more pardonable -thing) than to en 
.through ohftinaoy and prefumption. 

Craflus, however, was. not fo reprbachable in his exit. 
■He did not fur render bimfelf, or fubmit to-be bound, t W 
■ was he deluded: with vain hopes ; but in yielding to the 
in fences of his friends, he met his fate, and fell a viftim 
to, the perfidy and injuftice of the barbarians. WhereW 
Nicias, frotr) a mean and unmanly fondnefs for life, put 
bimfelf into the enemy's hands, by which means he csjec 
to a baler and more dilhonottrable end. 
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SERTORIUS. 



TT is not at all aftonifhing, that fortune, in the variety of 
her motions, through a courfe of numberlefs age», bap- 
pens often to hit upon the &mc point, and to produce 
events perfectly fimilar. For, if the number of emits be 
infinite, fortune may eafily furnilh herfelf with parallels in 
fuch abundance of matter : if their number be limited, . 
there mull necenarily be a return of the fame occurrences, 
when the whole is run through. 

Some there are, who take a pleafure in collecting thofe 
accidents and adventures they hive met with in hiftory or 
conversion, which have fuch a charafleriftical flkenefs, 
as to appear the e'ffe&s of reafon and forefight. For ex- 
ample, there were two eminent perfons of the .name of 
Attis ", the one a Syrian, the other an Arcadian, who 
were both killed by a boar. There were two Actions, 
one of which was torn in pieces by his dogs, and the other 
by his lovers f .- Of the two Scipios, one conquered Car- 
thage, and the other demolifhed it. Troy was taken 
three times: the firft time by Hercules, on account of 
Laomedon's horfes; the fee on d time by Agamemnon, 
through means of the % wooden horle ; the third, by Cba- 
ridemus, a horfe happening to ft and in the way, and hin- 
dering the Trojans ftom (hutting the gates fo quickly is 
There are two cities that bear 
Q_ the 

* Paufaniia, In Til* A(haic«, mentions one Attn or Arte*, the fon 
of C«laiis the Phrygian, who introduced the woHhip of the mother of 
the godi among the Lydiant. He was hinrfelf.. under a natural inc»- 
pacity of havipg children, and therefore he might poffibly be the firflt" 
who propofed that all [lie pricfls of that goddeft fhould he eunuchi. 
Paufanias adds, that Jupiter, difpltafed at h» being; fo great a favourite 
with her, Tent a boar, which ravaged the Geld), and flew Attii, as well 
as many of (he Lydiant. We know nothing of any other Attia. 

+ A fiasco the fon of Ariftxui, wit tom in piece' by hit own dog!, 
and Aa«onihe fon of Melhlni, by the BaccbitUc. See the Scholiaft 
upon Apolloniui, Book iv. 

I Thefe are ill wooden inftancei of event! being under the guidance 
of an intelligent being. Nay, they UC fuch puerilities at Timajus 
liimfclf fclrcc ever ga ?e into. 
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the names of the rood odoriferous plants *, loi and Smyrna, 
Violtt and Myrrb, and Homer is laid to have been born in 
the one, and to have died in the other. To thefe iullances 
we may add, that&me If the generals who have been the 
.greateft warriors, and have exerted their capacity for ftra- 
tagem in the malt fuccefsful manner, have had but one 
-"-■ ' —-an Philip, A ntigon us, Hannibal, and Sertorius, 
we are now going to write. A man, whofe 
:.1i refpefl to women, was preferable to that of 
was more faithful to His friends than Auti- 
'more humane to his entmies than Hannibal ; 
d he 'was inferior to none of them in capacity, 
t of them all in fuccefs. Fortune, indeed, was 
ever more cruel to him than his molt, inveterate and avow- 
ed enemies; yet he ihowed" hitnfelf a match for Metellus 
in experience,. for Pompe.y in noble dating, for Sylla in 
his victories', nay, for the whole Roman people in power; 
and was aD. the while an exile and fojouruer among bar- 
barians.. , ' , 

The Grecian general, whfl, we thjnk, moll referable* 
him, is Eumenes of -f'Cardia. Both of them excelled 
in point qf- generalihip -, i"u all the art of ftratagem, as 
well as qourage. Both were banifhed their own countries, 
and commanded armies in others. And both had to con- 
tend with fortune, who perfecuted them fo violently, that 
at laft they were aSaflinated through the treachery of thole 
very perfons whom they had often led to viftory. 

Quintus Sertorius was. of a refpe&able family in the 
town of Nurfia, and country of the Sabines. -, Having loft 
his father when a child, he bad a liberal education given 
him by his mother, whom,, oh that account, he always lov- 
ed with the greateft tefideruefs. Her name' was Rhea. 
He was fufticiently qualified to (peak in a court of juftice, 
and by his abilities that way gained fome intereft, when 
but a youth, in Rome itfelf. But his greater talents for 
the camp, and his fuccefs as a foldier, turned his ambition 
into that channel. 

Be 

* Some fuppofe loi to ham hecrt an iflud rtther th*n * town. But 
if it wusn iiland, there might 'be a town ia it of the fame nimcj 
.which was often the cafe in the Greek iuaoit, i 
•t In the Tbnckn Ctfciibntlua. 
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He made bis £rtt ^campaign, under * Ctepio, when the 
Gimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a batik, ill which their behaviour wis bat-indif- 
ferent, and they were put to the rout. On this oecafion 
Sertorius loft his horfe, and received many wounds him- 
felf, yet he fwam the rivet Rhone, armed, as he was with 
his bteaft-platc and Ihield, in fpite of the violence of the 
torrent. Such was his ftrength of body, and fo much had 
he improved that ftrength by exercife. 

The fame enemy- came on a iccond time with inch pro- 
digious numbers, and fuch. dreadful menaces, that it was 
difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep his poll, or to 
obey his general. Marius had then the command, and 
Sertorius offered his fervice to go as a fpy, and bring him 
oji account of the enemy. For this purpofe he took a. 
GauliuVbahit, sad having learnt as much of the- language 
as might iufhee for common addrefs, he mingled with the 
barbarians. When he had fern and. heard enough to let 
him into the.meafuies they were taking, he returned to 
Marius, who honoured -him with the eftablilhed rewards 
-of valour. - And during that whole war, he gave fuch 
proofs of his courage and capacity, as raifed him to di- 
ilinaion, and perfectly gained him the confidence of his' 

After the war with- the Crmbri and Teutones, he was 
f*nt as a.legidnary tribune, under Didius, into. Spain, and 
took up his winter-quarters in f Caftulo, a city of the 
Celtiberians. : The foldiers living in great plenty, behaved 
in -an infolent and difurderly manner, and commonly drank 
to intoxication; .The barbarians feeing this, held them 
in contempt;, and onernight 'having got affiftanee from 
their neighbours the % - Gyrifoenians, they entered the 
liatifes whefe they were quartered, ami put them to the;- 
fwbrd. Sertorius, with afew more, Tiaving ifound means 
--■■■•■■ - --. Q_2 - to 

* In the printed leit it is Sdfa; but -two mannferiptt give os Ctph. 
And it certainly was (^ Serviliua Ciepin, who, with the fonfnl Cn. 
IVIalliui, was defeated by the Cimbri, in tie fourth year of the hundred 
arid fiity-eighth Olympiad i ahundredand three ye ari before the Chrif- 

t A town oLNew-Caftiii, on-'the conGnei of Andakfia. 

f The OyriSinians being a people whom wc know nothing of, it 
Jias been coujeeliired that we Ihould read Ort&m. The' Orifians were 
of that diftiid, Sec Celkrius. 
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to efcape, Tallied out and collected all that had got out of 
the hand* of the barbarians. Then he marched round tin 
town, and finding the gate open at which the GytifeniMi 
had been privately admitted, he entered ; but took -caw 
not to committ. the fame error they bad done. He placed 
a guard there, made bimferf mailer of all quarters of the 
town, and flew all the inhabitant* who were able to bear 
armt. After this execution, he ordered his foldiers to lay 
afide their own arms and clothes, and take thole of the 
barbarians, and to follow hira in that farm to the city of 
the Gyrifeitiaiis. The people, deceived by the fuits of 
armour and habits they were acquainted with, opened 
their gates, and Tallied forth,, in expectation of meeting 
their friends and fellow -citizens in all the joys of fuccefs. 
The confe^ uetice of which was, that the -.greatest part of 
them we^e cut in pieces at the gates' : theccft furrendcred, 
and vers fold as flares. 

By dhis manosixvre, the name of fiertorius became fa- 
mous in Spain ; and upon hi* return to Rome he was ap- 
pointed quseftor in the Cifalpine GaoL That appointment 
was a very feafonable one ; for, the Marian war ibon break- 
ing out, and Sertorius being employed to levy troops and 
to provide arms, he proceeded in, that camtniflioa with 
fuch expedition and activity, that, while effeminacy and 
fupineoelg were fpreading among the reft of the Soman 
youth, he was confidered as a man of fpirit and cnter- 
prife. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he arrived 
at the degree of general. His perianal exploits were ftiE 
great, and he faced danger in the mail fearlefs manner -, ia 
confequence of which he had one of his eyes ftruck out. 
This, however, he always gloried in. He hud, others 
did not always carry about with them the honourable 
badges of their-' valour, but fometiraes laid afide .their 
' chains, their truncheons,' and coronets ; -while he ha'd per- 
petually the evidences of hi* bravery about him, and thofe 
- who faw hie misfortune, at the fame tiro* beheld hi* cou- 
rage. The people, too, treated him with' the higheft re- 
fpecl. When he entered the theatre, they received him 
with the loudeft plaudits and acclamations j an honour 
which orBcers diftinguuned for their age and achievements 
did not eafily obtain. 

Yet 
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Yet when he ftodcV for the office of tribune of the peo- 
ple, he loft it through the opposition of Sylla's faction ; 
which wai the cHief caufe of his perpetual enmity agairift 
Sylla. When Marius was overpowered by*Sylla, and fled 
for hii life, and 'Sylla toss gone to tarry on the war againit ' 
Mithridates, Oftavius, 011s. of the confuls, remained in 
Sylla'i ibtereft ; but Cinna-, rite other conful, whofe tem- 
per w» reftlefr and feditious, endeavoured to revive the 
finking 'faction of Maiius, Sertorius joined the latter j 
the rather becaufe lie perceived that Oclavius did not 
aft with vigour, and that he diftrufted the friends of 
Marius. ->--... „■ 

Some time after, a great battle was fought by the con- 
fills in the J'arum, in which Octavius was victorious, and 
Cinna and? Sertorius having loft not much lefs than ten 
tboufaudatMn, -were forced to fly. But, as there jtas a 
Dumber of troops fcattered up and down in' Italy, they 
gained them- by promUes, and with that addition found 
. themfclvca able to make bead againft Oftavius again. At 
the fame tune Marius arrived from Africa, and offered to 
range bka&sf under the banners of Cinna, as-a private 
■in under the fionfuL The officers-were of opinion that 
they ought to receive him ; only Sertorius oppofed k. 
Whether at was that he thought Cinna would not pay fo 
much attention to bias, when be bad a man of .fo much 
greater naota, .as a general, in hia army ; or whether he 
feared,, the cruelty of "Marius would throw all their af- 
fairs into conAilion. again ', as he indulged his refentmeuts 
without any regard to jniltce or moderation, whenever he 
had the advantage. - fie remonft rated, that as they were - 
already fuperior to the enemy, they had not much left to 
Ao; but if they admitted Marius among them, be would 
rob them of all the honour, and the power at the fame 
time, for be could not endure aii aflbciate in command, 
and was .treacherous in every thing where his own iutereft. 
was concerned. 

Cinna anfvrectoY that the fentisnents of Sertorius were 
perfectly right, but that he was afhamed, and indeed 
knew not bow to reject Marius, when be had invited him 
to take a part in the direction of affairs, Sertorius re- 
plied, " I, imagined that Marius had come of his own 
" accord into Italy, and pointed out to you what in that 
" cafe was molt expedient for you to do ; but, as he 
0^3 " came 
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" came upon your invitation, you fliould not have 1 St- 
" liberated a moment whether he was to be admitted m 
" not. You mould have received him immediately. Trne 
" honour leave* no room for doubt and hclitation." . ■ 

Cinna then fent for Maiius ; ami the forces being di- 
vided into three parts, each of thefe three great officers 
had a command. When the war was over, Ciima and 
Marius gave in to every kind of infolencc and- cruelty. 
Sertorius alone neither put any man to death to glut his 
own revenge, nor committed any other outrage : on tbe 
contrary, he reproached Marias with hi* lavage proceed- 
ings, and applying to Cinna in private, prevailed - whh 
him to make a more moderate ufe of his power. At la ft, 
finding that the Haves, whom Maiius had admitted hit 
fellow-foldiers, and afterwards employed as the t guards 
of hjs tyranny, were a (Unrig and numerous body, and 
that partly by order or permiffion of Marius, partly by 
their native ferocity, they proceeded to the greater! «X- 
eeffes, killing their mailers, vbuling* their mirtreffies, and 
violating the children ; he concluded, that thefc outrages 
were insupportable, and mot them alt with arrows in their 
.camp, though their number was not led than four that- 

After the death of Marius, the aa'affination of Cinna 

: that followed it, and the appointment of young Marias 
to the confulfhip, contrary to the will of Sertorius odd 
the laws of Rome, Carbo, Scipjo, and Norbanus- carried 
on the war againft Sylla, now returned to Italy, but with- 

- out any fucceis. For fornetimes the officers behaved in a 
mean and- daft ardly manner, and fornetimes the troops de- 
ferted in large bodies. In this cafe Sertorius began to 
think hu pretence of no importance, as he faw their af- 
fairs under a miferable direction, and that perfonsoftbe 
leail underftanding had molt power. He was the more 
confirmed in this opinion, when Sylla, encamped near 
Scipio, and amufing him with carefles, under pretence 

■ «f an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his 
troops. Sertorius advertifed Scipio of it feveral times, and 

-told him what the event would' be, but he never liftened 
to him. 

Then 
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Then giving up Rome for loft,- he retired with the ot- 
mv ft expedition into Spain ; hoping, if- be could get the 
goverment there into his hands, to be able to afford pro- 
teftion to fuch of his. friends as might be. beaten in Italy. 
He met with -dreadful ilormj on his nay,, and when he 
-came to the mountains adjoining to Spain, the barbarians 
infilled that he fhould pay toll, and purchaic his paffage 
over them. Thofc that attended him. were fired with in- 
dignation, and thought it in infufferable thing for a Ro- 
man proconful to pay toll 1 to fuch a crew of. barbarians. 
But he made light of the feeming difgrace, and faid, 
" Time was the thing he purchafed, than which nothing 
" in the world could bo more precious to a man engaged 
" in great" attempts." He therefore fatisfied the demands 
of the mountaineers, and pa-fled over into Spain without 

He found the country very populous, and abounding 
in youth fit for war, but at the fame time the people, 
opp*effed by the avarice and rapacity of former governors, 
were ill-difpofed towards any Roman goverment what- 
ever. To remove this averfion he tried to gain the bet- 
ter fort by his- affable and obliging manner, and the po- 
pulace by lowering tli e taxes. But his ccculing them from 
providing quarters for the foldiers, was the igo ft agree- 
able meafure. - For he ordered his men to paf» .the winter 
in tents wlthoutftb* walls, arid he fet them tb* example. 
He did not, however, place his whole dependence upon 
the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Kwntans had 
fettled there, and -were fit to bear amis, he incorporated 
-with his troops ; he provided fuch a -variety of warlike 
iioachines, and built fuch a number of {hips, as 'kept the 
cities in awe : and though lus addrefs'Was mild and gentle 
in peace, lie made hiraielf formidable by Ids preparations 

As foon as he was informed that Sylla had made him- 
felf mailer of Rome, and that the f aft ion of Marius and 
Garbo Mm entirely fuppreffed,. He concluded that an army 
_ would foon be fent agamR him under the conduit of an 
'able general. For this reafon, he fent Julius Salinator, 
with fix thoufand foot, to block up the panes of the 
Pyrenees. In a little time Caius Annius arrived on the 
part of Sylla ; and feeing it impoffilik to diiloiige Salina- 
tor, he fat down at the foot of the mountain, not know- 
Qw.4 . ■■ : . ««g 
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ing how to proceed. While he was in this perplexity, one 
Catpurnkis, furnamed Lnna-rius, aflaflmated Salinator, and 
bis troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, Annius pafied 
them, eaftly< re pulling with his great army the few that 
oppofe* him-/ Sertorius, not being in* condition- to give 
; himbuttle, retired with three thouiand nta to New Car- 
thage *, where he embarked, and erotics! over to 'Africa. 
The Maumfian coalt was the land' he touched. upon -, and 
his men going on Ihore there to water, and- not "being upoa 
their guard, the barbarians fell upon them, and killed a 
conliderable number (■ fo that he was forced to make back 
for Spain. He found the coafls guarded, and that h was 
impracticable to make a defcent there; hot -.having met 
with fome veflels of Cilician pirates, he perfeaded them 
to join him, and made his landing good in* the Hie of * 
Pjtyufa, forcing his way through the guards which Annius 
had placed there. 

Soon after, Annius made his appearance with a nume- 
rous fleet, on board of which were five thoufand men. 
Sertorius ventured to engage him ; though his veflels were 
imall, aud made rather for fwift failing than firength. But 
a violent weft wind fpringing up, railed fach a ftorm, that 
the great eft part of Sertnrius's fhips, being too light to 
bear up againft it, were driven upon the rocky Ihore. Ser- 
torius bimfelf was prevented by the floral from making his 
way at lea, and by the enemy from landing ; fo that he was 
totted about by the waves for ten days together, and at laft 
draped with great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he. run in among fome 
(battered iflands in that quarter. There he landed ; but 
finding they were without water, he pat to fea again, 
Croffed the Straits of Gades, and keeping to the right, 
landed a little above the mouth of the river Baetis, which 
running through a large track to difebarge itfelf in -the 
Atlantic Ocean, gives name to all that part of Spain f 
through which it paffes. There he found fome mariners 
lately arrived from the % Atlantic iflands. Thefearctwa 
in number, feparated only by a narrow channel, and are 
at the diftance of \ four hundred leagues from the African 
coalt. 

• Now Mat. 

+ Sxlica, DOW Anddrfa. 

I The Canaries. 

f In the original, tat titufiK/firlaifi, 

• ■ Google 
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coaft. The; are called the Fortunate IJlandt. Rain lel- 
dom fulls there, and when it does, it falls moderately ; but 
they generally have Toft breezes, which fcatter fuch. rich 
dews, that, the foil is not only good for lowing and plant- 
ing, but 1'pontaneouily produces the molt excellent fruits, 
And thofe in fuch abundance, that the inhabitants hare no- - 
thing more to do than to indulge themfelves in the enjoy- 
ment of eafe. The air it always pleafant and falubnous, 
through the happy temperature of the. feafoua, and their 
infenublc'trantition into each other. For the north and 
call winds which blow from our continent, in the immenfr. 
track, they have to pafs, are diifipated and loll : while the 
fea winds, that, is, the fouth and the weft, bring with them 
from the ocean flight and gentle ihowers, but oftener only 
a refreshing moifture, which imperceptibly fcatters plenty 
on their plains. So that it is generally believed, even 
among the barbarians, that thefe are the Elyfian Fields, 
and the. Seats of the Bleffed ", which Hornet has defcribed 
in all the charms of verfe. t ,. . 

Sertorius hearing thefe wonders, conceived a ftrong de- 
fire to fix himfelf in thofe i Hands, where he might live in 
perfect tranquillity, at a diftance from the evils of tyranny 
and war. The CUicians, who wanted neither peace nor 
repofc, but riches andipoils, no fooner perceived this, than 
they bore away for Africa, 'to reftore Afcalis the fon of 
Iphtha to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far from 
giving himfelf op to defoair, refolved to go and affift the 
people who were; at war with Afcalis, in order to open to 
his troops another. profne& in this new employment, and 
to prevent their relioquifbjng turn for want of fupport. 
His arrival was very, acceptable to the Moors, and he foon - 
beat Afcalis in a pitched battle ; after which he befieged 
him in the place, to which he retired. 

Hereupon,- Sylla ioterpofed, and fent Paccianus with 
a considerable force to the alliftance of Afcalis. Sertorius 
meeting him in the field, defeated and killed him; and 
.having incorporated his troops with his own, affaulted and 
took the city off Tingis, whither' Afcalis and his bro- 
Qj theis 

* Odjff. 4. < J-. 

+ la the text Trtwaw.'^ttrsbo tells ns, die barbarians call It .91k|> P( 
tint Arte raid orus gmi It wit name of Ling", and SraMiUKsm that ofc * 
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thers bad fled for refuge. The Africans toll us, tfie Body 
of Antaeus liet there ; and" Sertorius, not giving credit to 
what the barbarians related of his gigantic file, -Opeaeft 
his tomb for fatisfaflion. But how great was hie furprife; 
when (according to the account we bare of it) he beheld 
■a body fixty cubit* long*. He immediately' offered" facri- 
fices, and clofed up the tomb ; Which added greatly fclhe 
refpefl and reputation it"had before. 

The people of Tingis relate, that after the- death of An- 
taeus, Hercules took his widowTitigB t&VtPhkAt and had 
by her a fon named 1 Sbphax, wfco-rdgffed-OTCT that coun- 
try, and founded a -city to which he gaVe nil mother's 
name. 1'hey add, that Diodoros, the- Ion of Sopha*?,' fub- 
dued many African nations with an army of -Greeks, which- 
he raifed out of the colonies of Olbians and Myceneans 
fettled here by Hercules. Thefe particulars we mention 
for the fake of Juba, the bell of ail royal hiftorians ; for 
-he is fald to have been a defcendant of -Sophas and Diti- 
dorus, the fon and grandfon of Hercules. ■- 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no fort of 
barm to thofe who rnrrendered Uwmfelves or placed a con- 
fidence in him. He reftored them their poffeflion* and 
cities, and put the government in their hands again ; tak- 
ing nothing for himfelf but what they voluntarily offered 
nim. *" ■,.-..- 

As he was deliberating which Way he motrid-oebtt turn 
his arms, the Lrififanians fent ambafisde+a to invite him, 
1 to take the command among thenV. ■■ For they wanted a 
general of hts "reputation and experience, to (up port them 
againft the terror df the Roman-eagles; 1 and he Was the 
only one on whofe character and firmnefi theycouldpro- 
■petly depend. Indeed, he is faid to have been. proof 
againft the impreflions both of pleafnte_-and fear; intrepid 
' in time of danger 1 ,- and not too much elated wftlr more 
• i " profperoas 

•'if h did not appear from Strabo,lhat Plutarch haa here only co- 
pied the fable r>f G^lBiiis_eopperning the feature of Annua, we fhriutd 
' be Inc'ine'd to think ihit there wai tm error in the text, and that io- 
ftead uf t{*ai*k we Ihould read'iE^«1,, referring the participle to ™- 
fta'li immediaiely preceding. We the more readily give into thii opi- 
nion, as the antique! of Hercules and Annul do not rejroftn* the lat- 
v)etQii»r*.in proportiafi. rJian half a culslftighH'.iJlPO ItK-frntner. And 
. iBadc jWfcBMfcrlirtWi u th. iinje time,th*a:Hcic%a^frer^tiVl kill- 
ed Aiiiieufl, had con neil ions with hia widow, that mull cocUrtauaJW 
•he altered leading. 
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pro ipfroiiS' fortune ;iin any great and fudJea attempt at 
daring as any gdncral .of bis time, and where- ait and. con- 
trivance, as well, as difpatch, was. oeceffary, for feiziug 
a pals or feenring a ftiong bold, ok of .tie greateft roaf- 
iers of it; rata gem in the world ; noble and generous' in re- 
warding great anions, and in puni filing offences Very mo- 
derate. 

It is trne, his treatment of the Spaqilh hoftages in the 
latter part of. his Hie, which bore fifth rlrong marks of 
cruelty and revengn, feems.to argue that-the clemency he 
Jhowed before, wis not a* real virtue in him, but only a 
pretended' one, taken np to fuit hisoccafions. I think, in- 
deed, that the virtue which is finccre, and founded upon 
xeatbn, can never be io conquered by any ftroke whatever, 
as to give place to the opporite vice. Yet difpofition* 
waturally humane and good, by great and. undeserved cala- 
mities, may poflibly be loured a little, and the man may 
change with his fortune. This, I am peiiosdeid, Was the 
cafe of Sertorius; when fortune forfook;him, his difpofi- 
tion was fliarptned by di&ppointment, and be hecaine (t- 
rere to thole who injured or betrayed him J 

At prefent, having accepted the invitation to Lufitania 1 , * 
he took his voyage from Africa- thither. Upon his airival 
he was inveftcd with full authority as general,, and levied 
^forces, with which he reduced the neighbouring provin- 
ces. Numbers voluntarily came over to him, on account 
of bis reputation for clemency as well as the vigour of his 
proceedings. And to thole advantages he added artifice 
to aftiufe and gain the people hi 1 

That of the hind was none -of the leait *.. .Spanus, a 
countryman who lived in-thore-parts, happening to fall in 
with a bind which had newly ijvaned, and which was flying 
from the. hunters, failed in mv attempt to take her ; but, 
charmed with the uncomtnonawlour of the fawn, which 
was a perfeS white, bt ,p**fJ*d and took it. By good 
fortune $ertorius~>had hismnnp in that neigh hrtrhowtj 
and whatever was brought to him taken in hunting, or of 
the' productions of the field, he received with plealure, and 
returned the civility witfcinteteft. The eoimtrydati went 
and offered him the fawn. He received, this prefent like 
the reft, and at firft took no extraordinary notice of it. - 
QjS .._..■ But; 

* ScrtMuii had learnt tbefe »rt»>Qi Marim. 
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But in time it became fo tractable and fond of bun,^hat it 
would come when he called, follow him wherever he went, 
and learnt to beu the hurry and tumult of the camp. By 
little and little he brought the people to believe there was 
fomething facred and myfterious* in the aflair ; -gi»i*»g it 
out that the fawn vtas.a gift from Diana, and that k difco- 
vered to him many important fecrets. For he knew the 
natural power of fupcrftition over- the minds of the barba- 
rian*. : in-purfoance of bis fcheme, when the enemy wa* 
making a private eruption into the country tinder his com- 
mand, or perfuading feme city to revolt, he pretended the 
fawn had appeared lo him in a dream, and warned him to 
have his forcerffeady. And if he had intelligence of foaoe 
victory gained by his officers, he ufed to conceal the met 
fenger, and produce the fawn crowned* with, flowers for it* 
good tidings ) bidding the people rejoice and facrifice t» 
the gods, on account of fome news they would leon hear. 
By this invention he made them fo tradable, that they 
obeyed his orders in every thing without hefltation, nu 
longer conlidering themfelvei as under the conduct of a 
ftranger, but the immediate direction of heaven. And 
the aftonithing increafe of his newer, far beyond all they 
could rationally expect, confirmed them in that pcrfaa> 
fion. For,, with two thou&nd fix hundred men, -whom 
be called Romans, (though among them there were feven - 
hundred Africans who came over with him), and an addi- 
tion of four thou fan d light-armed Luutanians and fe- 
ven hundred horfe, he carried on the war agaioft four 
Roman generals, who had a hundred and twenty, thou- 
/ fand foot, fix thoufaad horfe^ two thou&nd archers and 
flingers, and cities without number under their command; 
though at firll he had twenty cities only, "N ever the lefs, 
with fo trifling a force, awl fuch fmall ■ beginning), he 
fubducd feveral great nabaM*, and took many cities.' Of 
the general] that oppofoi hka, he but Gotta at fea int 
the Straits over againfl Malaria ; he defeated * Pbidiue. 
who 

* XyUndtr hai it OiJiui, which a agreeable to fame ■linufcripls.; 
.Cruferiuf, upon eonjc&urc only, reads it Anjiditt. But, h the learned 
Mofet Du Soul oblcrvti, there is i corrupt and infignificant « in the 
text, — Kn^.jiujun^wi! w»' *(fc» )■ — and thence he conclude* .with, 
lame degree of probability, that we (hould read Furfdiui. Frem- 
them 
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who bod the chief command in Baltics, and killed four 
thou&nd Romans upon to* banks of the Bseti*. By his 
quseitor he beat Domitius and * Lucius JVlaulius, pruconful 
ef the other Spain ; be like wife flew f Tboranius, one of 
the omceas fent againft him by Metcllui, together with his 
whole array. Nay , M et e 11 u*. himfelf, a general of as great 
reputation at any the Roman* then had) wai entangled by 
him in luck difficulties,- and reduced to fuch extremities, 
that he -was forced to call in Lucius Lollius from Gallia 
Narhonen£s to his affirtaoce, and Pompcy the Great was 
fent with another army from Rome with the utmuft expe- 
dition. Fox Metellus knew not what meafures to take 
againit lb daring., an eaerpy, who was continually haraf^ 
ling him, and yet would not come to a pitched battle, and 
who, by the UghtncWs and activity of his SpanUh troops, 
tuned himfelf into all manner of forms. He was fuifi- 
cicntly IkiUed, indeed, in fet battles, and he commanded a 
firm heavy-aimed infantry, which knew how to repulfe 
and bear down any thing that would make head againft 
them, but had no experience in climbing mountains, or 
capacity to vie in flying and purfuing men as fvtift as the 
wind , nor could bis tro«^G,bear hunger, eat any thing 
undrefled, oc lie upon the ground without tents, like thole 
of Sertorjus. Befides, . Metellus was now advanced in 
years, and after his many campaigns and long fervice, 
had begun to indulge himfelf in a more delicate way of 
living: whereas ScrtWHW .was in the vigour of his age, 
full of fpiriis, and had-, brought >is ftrength.aad activity 
to the greatelt perfectioo^by ezjrcife and. abftemioufnefs. 
He never indulged in wine, cneo f.heu he had nothing 
elfe to do j- and he had aacuJloinjid himfelf to bear labour 
and fatigue, to make long matches, and pal's many fee? 
ceffive nights .without fleep^jjiiough bipported all the 
while with meafliand Header dJRtK By be ft owing his lei- 
fare on hunting, and traterfoig (II the country for game, 
he had -gained .iuchj a. kno»]«tiipt of the, impractic able gs 
well as open parts of it, that when he wanted to %, he 
found 

■ ■ ■ . Ijfi '. lb.: 
flicm, in his Supplement to LrtJ (ic -*80 "Ht this general Fvrjulimt g 
and he might do ic upon the authority of fame ancient manufciipt of 
Plutarch. ..... , ■ 

* Lrfm, inthe text, again ii sorrupt. We read it IiUtJM Haaliui 
from Orofiua and Livv. 

t Floras hit it %Utm, ' 
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found no manrier of difficulty in 'it, and. if he "hid beca* 
fimrt'o putlbe or furround the euemy, he could execute il 
With eafe. ■ 

' Hetice it was, that MeteUus, in being prevented from 
coming' to any regular aflion, fuffered ail the incoaveai- 
ences of a defeat ; and Set toriui gained in much by flying 
as he could have done by' Conquering and puriuiag. For 
he cut his adverfnry off from water, and prevented his fa. 
ragtn^.' If the Reman* Hcgan to match, be wns-ou-the 
wing to harafi them '> and if they fat ftiM, : art galled then 
fn i'uch a mariner, that they were forced to tfoit their pott. 
If they invelfeeT*a 'town, he Was- loon Upon them, and by 
cutting off tbfir convoys, as it wer*, befleged the be&egen: 
fnfomuch,.that they'begaft to give up the point, and to call 
upon Metellus to accept the challenge that Sertoriu* had 
given ; infilling that general fhould fight with general, 
and Roman with Roman ; and when he declined it, they 
ridiculed and abufed him. Metellus only laughed at 
them, and he drd perfectly right) foe, as- Theophraftu* 
fays, " A general (hould die like a general, and not like a 
«• common foHier;" 

■ He found .that the Langdbritat were very fenticeable to 
Seftorius, and perceived, at the fame time, that he might 
fdon bring them to furrender for want of water j" for tbey 
had but one well in the -city, and an enemy might immo* 
dlately make nimfelf mailer of the fprings in the iuburbs, 
and under the walls, lie, therefore, advanced, againfl the 
town; but concluding he Itoald take W-within two days, 
' he ordered his troops to take only five days provifions with 
them. But Sertorius gave the people fpeedy sffiftanoe. 
He got two thonfand Ikins and- filled- them with water, 
"pTomiflng a good reward for the' care of each ve&l or 
&in. A number of Spaniards and Moors- offered their 
lervice' on this oircafion ; and having fele&cd the ftrongeft 
tmd fwfitelt of them, he-Tent them along the mountain!, 
with orders, when they delivered thel'e veffels, to take all 
ftfeleft perfons Otrt of the town, that the water, might he rally 
fuffictent for the reft during the whole courfe of the fiege. 
When. Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre, ne 
jwas greatly concerned at it j and, as Hi provifions began 
to fail, he fent out * "Aqiiilius with fix thouiand men to 
'-::■.-■' ::.-:■.: COllea 
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collect frefli foppliea. •■■Sertorias, who had early Intelli- 
gent of it, laid an ambn-fh for A-quUius, and upon hia 
return,' three -thoufand men, wlio-werepHeed irrthe ftrady 
-channel of a brook-for the purpofe, role up and attacked 
'farm in the rear. 'At-the fame time Sertorins hrnifelf char- 
ging him in front,- tilled a'conSderable number of his par- 
ty, and took the reft prifonerS. Aquilius got back to Me- 
•trilus, but with- the loft both of his horfe and his arms'; 
'whereupon Mctellus retlredwith difgnce, -greatly intuited 
and Trdrcnled'by the 1 Spaniards. 

: Thrs ftweefs p¥OCOTed '-SeTtorhn the- admiration' and 
riteem of the Spaniards ; but 1 ,' what charmed them ftill 
move, -War, that he -armed thero rn the Roman manner, 
taught them to. keep their ranks,, and to obey the-word 
■of command ; fo thai, inftead-of exerting their fircngth 

■ tri ar favage and diforderly manner,- arid behaving like ; a 
'multitude' of-'tianditrj, he polilted them into regular for- 
ces. Another -agreeable 'drtumftance was, that" he fur- 
riilhed'lhem -With abundance ; of -gold and filver to gild 
-their heir-lets, and enrich theft- fliields; and that he-taught 

them to 1 Wear -embroidered vefts; and-magnifieeut edify; 

ifdrdid-rre give them fufrpTi'es only for theie purpofts, but 

be fet' them the e r ample *. The finiming ftroke was, 
: rris collecting, from the "rarious nations, the children of 
■the trobiKty into the gfeai city* of f Oka, and his furnifh- 
■■Jng"them-»kh tnafters td'irrilruft them in the Grecian and 
'Rodtmi literature. This had the appearance only of an 
* education,' 'to prepare .'them to be admitted citizens df 

Kdnifc; and-'to fit thenr for important commiflions ; bnt-oi 
-raft.'.tne-chfTtrren-were fo many' hoftages. - Meanwhile 

the parents were delighted to fee their-fofii in gowns bof- 

■ deVed'wftn prirpie, anij walking -to great ftate'to the fchools, 
■withcrttt-*ry expense? 'to'them.- Tor' Sertorins took the 
; wrnjiefjpwrnwftlf.-bfttn-exaffltning DerldW-intp the itn- 

proVBnients they made, and* diftributlng proper rewards 
"tothofe of moll merit, among --w.hich were tje'-golden' tti- 
nanicnts' furting- tl own fron-nbe neck; called r}f the Roman's 



:r but taken the fame method, before him, among the 
Pcrfians. For he. ordered thirty tboulaud Pctiian bop tobelauglit 
GrVefc, anfl Gained In the Macedonian minner.^'' ''\ 
-J- A city in Hifpania Twratoucniifc 
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It was then the cuftom in Spain, for the baud whick 
fought near the general's perfon, 'when he .fell, to die 
with him. This manner of devoting thenlfclves to death, 
the barbarians call a * Libation. The other generals had 
but a few of thefe guard* or knights.tpmp anions } whereas 
Sertorins was attended by many myriads, who had laid 
themfelves under that obligation. It is faid, that when 
he was once defeated near the walls of a town, and the 
enemy ,were pr effing hard upon him,, the Spaniards, to 
fave Sertorius, expoled themselves without any precaution. 
They palled hira. .upon, their fhoulders, from one to ano- 
ther- till he had gain* d the walls, and when their gene- 
ral was fecure, then they difuerfed and fled for their own. 

Nor was he -beloved by the SpanilL fuldiers only, but by 
thofe which came from Italy too. When Perpenna Vento, 
who was of the fame party with Sertorius, eame into Spain 
with, a great quantity of money, and .a rel^e&able armj, 
intending to proceed in his operations againft Metellus 
upon his own bottom ; the troops dillikcd the febeme, and 
nothing was talked of in the camp hut Sertorius. This 
' g ave great uneaiinels to Perpenna, who was much elated 
with his high birth and opulent fortune. Nor did the 
matter Hop here.. Upon theij having intelligence that 
Pompey had patted the Pyrenees, the fold Set a took, up 
their arms and ftandards, and loudly, (ailing upon Perpenna 
to lead them to Sertorius.; threatening,, j,f he ^ould not 
comply, to leave him, and go. to a general who Juiew how 
to fave himfelf and thole under his command. S» -that 
Perpenna was forced to. jield, and. he- went, and joined 
Sertorius with,£fty-_tlu-ee,t ( co4u«is.j, .. ,., . .. 

Sertorius now. foimd himfelf. at, ffcc head of a great 
army ; for, beude dje.jun$jon, o^Peff enna, all the coun- 
tries within the I betas had ado pte^hj* IntexeJL, aad-troops 
were daily docking in on all fides., Eut.it gave him pain 
to fee them behave with the diforder and ferocity of bar. 



barians ; to-.find. them, calling u*on him to giv,e thefignal 
to charge, and impatient .oj^Iqe lca.ll delay. He. tried 
what mild reprefent»tions : woysid do, and they had no ef- 



fect. They (till continued obftinate and clamorous, often 
.-.,(- ■■-■'. demanding 

* In Gaul, the perfpns who laid thenuclve* under this obligation, 
were railed SMtrii. Cxs. ds Bell. Gill, L iii. 

t A cohort is the tenth part of a legion. 
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demanding the combat in a very . unfeafonable nianncr. 
At laft he permitted them to engage in their own way, 
V> 'confequence of which they, would fuffer great lofs, 
though" he defigned to prevent their being entirely de- 
feated. Thefe checks, he hoped, would make them more 
witling to be under difcipline. 

The event anfwered his expectation. They fought,, and 
were beaten ;■ but making up with fuccours, he rallied 
the fugitives, and ' conducted them fafe into the camp. 
His next Hep was to roufe them out of their. defpondencfl. 
For which purpofc, a few days after, he aflembled all bis 
forces, and produced two horfes before them ; the otje old 
and feeble, the other large and ftrong, and re mark able "be- 
fides for a fine flowing tail. By the poor weak horfe flood 
a lobuil able-bodied* man, and by the ftiong horfe flood 
a little man of a very contemptible appearance. Upon 
a fignal given, the itrong man began to pull and drag 
about the weak horfe by the tail, as if he would pull it 
off ; and the little man to pluck off the hairs of the great 
horie's tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled 
si long time to the great diverfioo of the fpeftators, and St 
lift was forced to give up the point ; the latter, without 
any difficulty, foon * (tripped the great horfe's tail of all 
its hair. Then Sertorius-rofe up, and faid, " You fee, 
•*■ my friends and fellow-fold lew, how much greater are 
" the effecls of pe neve ranee than thole of force, and that 
" there are many things invinciblein their collective ca- 
*' pacity, and in a ftate of union, which may graduallybe 
" overcome when they are once leparated. In fliort, pe*. 
** feve ranee is irrefiftible. By this means, time attacks 
"and deftroys the ftrongeft things upon earth. .; Time, I' 
" fay, who. is the belt friend and ally to thofe that have 
" the difecrnnrtnt to ufe it properly, and watch the op- 
" . portunities it preienti, and the worft enemy to thole 
" who will be rufhing into action when it does not call 
"them." By fuch fymbob as thefe, Sertorius applied to 
tbe-ienfes of the barbarians, and inftructcd them to wait 
for proper junctures and occasions. 

But his contrivance with refpect to the Characitaat' 
gained him as much admiration as any of his military 
performances whatever. The Characitani are fcated be- 
yond 

* Horace allude* to this, L ii. ep. t. 
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yoad the river Tagut. They have neither cities nor vil- 
lages, but dwell upon a large and lofty hill, in dens and 
caverns 'of the rocks, the months of which are all to the 
north. The foil of nil the country about it b a clay, fo 
very light and crumbly, that it yields to the preffure of 
the foot, is reduced to powder with the leaft touch, and 
■Hies about like afhes or on flaked lime. The barbarians, 
whenever they are apprehenfive of an attack, retire to 
■thefe' cavfts with their booty, and look upon themfelves as 
-iti a place perfectly impregnable. 

It happened that Sertorius, retiring lo fome diftanee 
from Metellus, encamped under this hill ; and theJavage '■ 
inhabitants imagining he retired only becairfe he was beat- 
en, offered him feveral in fait s... Sertorrna, either provok- 
ed at fiich treatment, or willing to (how them he was not 
'flying from any enemy, mounted his horfc the next day, 
and went to reconnoitre the- place.' At be could fee no 
part in which it was soceflible; he atmoft defpaired of tak- 
ing it, and could only vent hi? anger in vain menaces. At 
•lait he ofe'ferved that the wind blew the duft in great qua-' 
titles towards the mouths of the caves, which, as I laid 
%efow, ire 1 all to' the north. The north wind, which 
■fome call &m«r*t prevails raoft in thofe parts; taking 
-its rife from the. marftiygrounds, and the mountains co- 
-Vered with fhow. And as it wasthen the height of fun. 
^etj-it wa^remarfcaMy'ftrong, havCajg-ffeSh fupplies from 
tite mehing of the ice ©*i the : nort hi* speaks ; fo that it. 
"Hew a mb'ft agreeable' gait, which in/ the day-time re- 
■fretheabotH tWfe'favages and thek flecks. - >■ 
'"■ Sertpriwf reflecting upon what hefaw, and being in- 
'forrned by-the ■neighbouringHStfaniards' that theft .were 
*he ufual appearances, 'ortieVed^lis ftldiafs to collect vafl 
-quantft iei of that ■ dry and' crumbly eatth, fo as Co raile a 
mount of St ever agaihlV-tbe trill. The barbarians imagining 
'he intended to ftorrn their fttong hoMafrom that mount, 
larighect at 'hi*' proceedings. Th« fotoHers went on with 
their worRTllill ntgh* ; ,'"and thon<fce'-le*t*ieni back into the 
.camp. Next morning, tit 'Weal; of day, a gentle breeze 
-fprung- op, wMich moved'thff lighteft part of the heap, 
"'and difperfed It like fmofct ; and is the fun ga* op "higher, 

i". . - " ■■ :; ' ' "" 

* Media inter Atjuilonem et Eiortum JEqoinodlialeai. Plin. 1, H. 
*. 47- ■■ • <■ 

Namnt et in Porno Cxcian in ft trihere nubei. lb. 
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'"the Ctcciai blew again, nnd by its violence covered all the 
tlilt whh dull. Meantime the fokliers- ftirred up the heaj> 

■ from the very" bofttfm,- and- crutabfetf all'the clay; and 
feme gallopefl up and dewn to raite the lighteartb, and 

■ thicken the' clouds of duii in the 1 wind ; which carried 
them into the dwelling's -of the O&racitfini, their- entrances 
directly fachig it. And as they were caves, and of coiirfe 

■ had no- othe* aperture, : the eyes of the inhabitants were 
foon filled, and they couldfcarce breathe for the fuffocat. 
ing daft which they drew in with the air. In the fe wretch; 

"ed ci re um Stance's they held out two days, though with great. 
difficulty, and the third day furrendered therafelves to Ser- 

■ tortus at difcretion ; who, 'by reducing them, did not gahi 
fach an acceflion of Strength -as- of honour.' For an honour 
it-was to luijdtie thofe by policy,' whom his-" arms could not- 

While he carried oh the war againft MeteRas only, 
-his faccers in general was imputed td the' oW age' and in- 
activity of" hts adverfary, who had tAcori^end-Witha bold 

• yxwng' man,- at the head of trtopa fe- Hght ,■ thift they might 
-gaffs rathef for a marauding r Ji art y^ than a regular army. 

But when Pompey had 'pafled the Pyrenees, ; and Sertorius 
took -'pert : agawft i&H; every 'art of genetarnVipon : beffh 
fides was exhaufted j and yet even then it appeared^ that 
In point' both Hi attack and defence* Sertorius had' the att- 

■ Vantage^ '■ In this 'Cafe,- the fame isfSertoiius greatly ih- 
"Crefc'fed, and extended itfelf-ai far as Rome, "where he was 

considered as the ableft general- of his time. Indeed, the 
honour Pompey had -acquired was- very confiderable, and 
the actions he had performed unde»Sylla'fet him'in a -very 
' rerpectable light, : mfoinuch that Sytla- had given- him the 
appellation of ibe Grral, r ttnd he was di flirt guiihed with-'a 
tritrmph, even before he wrote min.'- "FmVytadfe many of 
the cities which' were under* the command of Sertorins. 
caft iheir eyes upon fiompey, and inclirled them'to ^pdn 
their gates to htm. 'But they returned 'to ; <heir old at- 
tachment, upon life unexpe&ed fnccefe that attended Ser- 
torius at Lauren *. ■**""■ ' .•■■■•■■: 

Sertorius was befieging'that place, arid Pompey march- 

• ed with his wbole'army to-its relief. There wai a WH-at 
feme diftance from the walls, from which the city might 

, be. 

*- A city of hither Spain, five leagues from Valencia, 
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be greatly annoyed. Scrtoriuf haiiened to fei/.e jt, ana" 
Pompey to prevent him ; but the former gained the poit. 
Pompey, however, fat-down by it with gieat fatisfaitioa, 
thinking- lie hod been fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off 
from the town ; aa4 he fcnt a m.eflVg* to the Lauronites, 
" That they might, be- petfe&ly .eafy, and £t quietly upon 
" their walls, while they law, him befiege Sertorius," 
But when'that gcaaral was informed of it, he only laughed, 
and laid, " I will. teach that fcholar of Sylla," (fa in ri- 
dicule, he called Pampey), " that a general ought to look 
" behjnd him rather than before him." At the fame time 
be (ho wed the beGegcd a body of Jus. thoufand foot in the 
camp which be bad quitted, .in order to liaize the bill, and 
which had been left there. on purpofe to take Pompey in 
the rear, wjhen be Jbould come to. attack. Serjoiius in the 
poft he now occupied. 

1'urupey, not discovering this manoeuvre till it was too- 
late, did not jiare to begin the attack, left be fhould be 
surrounded- < And. yet he w/as alhamed to leave the Lau- 
lonites ia fuch ,extrenje daogea. The confequepce was, 
. that he was, obliged to .fit ftill and lie the ukd loii. The 
people, in defpair of a (Manes, furrendered tq-Seitorius, 
mho was pleaftd to iparc the inhabitants, and let them 
ffc-free-; but he laid their- city in aibes_ This was not 
.done out of anger, or a fpirit of ciuelty (for,, be feems- 
. to have indulged, his refentments lefs than. «njt other geus- 
sal whatever), but to put the admisers- of Pompey to the 
blulh ; while it was laid among the barbarians, that though 
be was at hand, and, almott wairocd himfelf at the name, 
he .fu Acred his allies to pezi(h~ 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the corufe* 
of the war ; but it was - not w.b.ere he afted in perlon j for 
be cyer continoed invincible ; .it was through his lieute- 
nants. And fuch. was his- maimer .of rectifying the mif- 
takes, that he met with more applaufe than his adversa- 
ries in the widil of their, ujecefs.. Inftance* of which we 
have in the battle of Sucre with Porapev, and, in that of * 
TuUia with both Pompey and Metellus.-. 

As to the battle of Sucre,, we .are tyld it was fought the 

fooncr, becaufe Pompey haftened it, to prevent Metellus 

from 
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from, earing a (bare in the victory. This was the vety- 
thing Sertorius wanted ; to 117 his ftrength with Pbmpfcy, 
before Metellus joined hint. Sertorius came up and en- 
gaged him in the evening. This he did out of choice, 
in the perfuafion that the enemy^ not being acquainted 
with the country", would' find darknefs a hindrance to 
then, whether they tbouid have occafion to tly or to pur- 
fne. When they came to -charge, he found that he had 
not to do with Pompey as he could have vrifhed, but that 
Afranius commanded the enemy's left wing, oppofite to 
him, wiio was at the he»d of his own right wing. How- 
ever, as loon as he underftood that his left gave way to the 4 
vigorous impretlioris of Pompey, he put his right under" 
the -direction of other officers, and battened to f up port 
that which bad the disadvantage. By rallying the fugi- 
tives, and encouraging thofe who kept their ground, he 
forced Pompey to fly in great canfufion, who before was 

. purfuing ; nav, that general was in the great eft danger j 
he was wounded, and got off with difficulty. For tbV 
Africans, who fought under the banners of Sertorius, ha*^ 
ing taken Pompey's horfe, adorned with 'gold and other 
rich furniture, left the purfuit, to quarrel ' about dividing 
die rpcril. In the mean time, when Sertoria* was flown 
from bis right wing to fuccour the other in dtftrefs. Afra- 
irius overthrew aH before htm, and clofery purfuing the 
fugitives, tnter«d -their camp with them, 'which he pillaged 

, till it was dark 5 he knew nothing of Pompey ?s defeat, 
and was unable to keep the'foldiers from plundering, 1 if he 
had defired it.' At this inftant, Sen onus returns with the 
laurels be had won,- falls upon the troops of Afranius which 
were {battered up and down the 'camp, 'and deftroys great 
numbers of rhem. Next morning he armed, arid took the 
field- again ; but perceiving that Metellus WftS fif hand, he 
drew off and decamped. He did it, however, with an air 
of gaiety.- " If the old woman," faid'he, ** had not been 
" here, I would have flogged the boy well, and lent him 
** back to Rome." ■■■.■• 

He was, nbtwithflanding, much afflicted for the lofs of 
his Innd'. 'for (he-was an excellent engine in the manage- 
ment of the -barbarians, who now wanted encouragement 
more than ever. By good fortune foine of his foldiers, as 
they were (trolling one night about the country, met with' 
■hei-j and knowing bcr by the colour,. -brought .'her to hire.' 
Sertorius 
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Sartorutfe happy to find h«» again,! jwwoifed the Aildievs" 
large funis; on condition they i would not . mention the af- 
fair. Hecaretullv cp,w;*alcd .tie; Hind } and a few days 
after appaaxfldin public with » ch«ai:ful countenance to 
tfanfact bufineis, telling the barbarian uilicers that he had 
fome. eytraofdinsty happinefs announced to bim from bea- 
vav in a dream,. Then he MQAOted the tribunal, for the 
(Klpfttch of uich affair! ag.isight- come before him. At 
that inftant, the hind being let l&ofe near the place, by thofe 
who bad the chirge. of hery&nd -feeing Scrtorius, ran up 
wt*h;great joy, leaped upon lie. tribunal, :laid her head 
«pon kis lap, and licked his right. ha»£, ifr the mannei to 
■wkich fhe had long. been trained. >Sert«rius returned her 
carefies with all the tokens of a Sncere affection, even to 
the .(bedding, of tears. The- afl*niM.y,at firft looked on 
with filcnt aftduiftraent : but afterwards tbey teftified their 
regard for Sertorius with the loudeft plaudits and acclam*' 
t torn, #9 a-.perfonof a fuperior nature, beloved by the gods, r 
With r.hele.iniprefFionsithey conducted him tohia pavilion, 
and fe.&rhed all the hopes : and; fpiritu with which he could 
bjivB wiihed:to infpire them. 

Ho watched the tnemy fooloie in the plains of Sagun- 
tum, that. they : were' in gpeat.iwant of pro vi lions ; and as 
they were determined at laft to go Out to forage and collect 
jKccffarieB,. $his .unayijidabiy brought on a battle.' Great 
3&g of valour were petforthedioxt-both fides- Memmiuv 
the btfi.dffieer Porapey had, fellJn the hetteft of the fight. 
Sertoriug caprietl all before him, and through heaps of the 
(tain made his way towards Meteflus, who made great ef- 
forts to o-ppofe him, and fought. with a. vigour above hi) 1 
years, but at laft w.as borne down with the ftroke of a 
fpear. Ail the .Romans who faw or heard of this dilaller, 
refolved not to abandon their general, and from an Jmpnlfe 
of (bame- as well. m. anger, the"y turned .upon the enemy, 
and fathered Metellus with their shields, tirl others car- 
ried huu off.in fafety. Then they charged the Spaniards 
with great fury, and routed them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed fides, Sertorius,_tD fecure 
a fate retreat for his troops, as well us couvenfent .rime for 
raifing frelli forces, had the art to retire into a city Rrongly 
fituated upon a mountain. He! repaired the wall), and 
barricadoed the gates,- though he ^thought of nothing left 
than {landing a fiege. The .enemy, however, Were de- 
. ceived 
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ceived by appearances, . They inverted the place, and,, j^ 
the imagination that they fliould make tbcmielves mailgj^ 
of it without difficulty, took no care to purfue the fugitive; 
barbarians, or to prevent the new levies which the.qjhce.^s, 
of Sertorius were making. Thefe officers he bjad fcxit t# 
the towns under his command, with inflruftions, when, thfcjfc 
had affembled a Lufficient number, to fend a meffenger f to 
acquaint him with it. ' : j; .»^ 

Upon the receipt of fuch intelligence, he fallied a^if, 
and having made his way through the ^perny without 
much- trouble, he joined, his new-railed tjoops, and re- 
turned with that additional ft length. He %ow cut off the, 
Raman convoys both by fea and land : at land,' by laying 
ambufhes or bemming them in, and, by the rapidity of 
his motions, meeting them in every quarter : at fea, by 
guarding the coaft with bis light piratical 9 effe Is. In con- 
fequence of this, the Romans-were obliged to fe par ate. 
Metellus retired into Gaul, and Fompey went and took up 
bis winter quarters in the territories of die. Vacceians, 
where he was greatly diftrrfle.d for want of. money > iijfa- 
inuch that he informed the fenate, be (hould foon leave the 
country, if they did not fupply him ; fpr ke : had already 
faciificed his own fortune in the defence of, Italy. Indeed, 
the common .difcourfe was, that Sertjorius would, be in 
Italy before Pc-rnpey.. So far had his capacity ..prevailed, 
-over the atofl diilihguilhcd aud the ableit generals in 

The opinion which Met ellljs had- of him, and the dread 
ef bis -abilities, was evident from a proclamation then L pub- 
liihed ; for which Metellus offered a reward of an hundred 
talents of Giver,, and twenty thoufand acres of land. to anj 
Roman who mould take him ;. and, if that Roman was 
an exile, he protnifed he fliould be reltored to his country; 
Thus he plainly difcovered his defpair of conquering .hit 
enemy, by the price which . he fet upon hioa. When he 
happened once to defeat him in a pitched battle, he was - 
fo elated with the advantage, and thought the event fo 
fortunate, that be fuffered himfelf to be faluted.as. Impera- 
far; and the cities received him with faarifices. and every 
teftimony of gratitude to the gods at theyf' altars. Nay, 
it is ("aid, he received crowns of victory, that he made 
•moit magnificent entertainments on the occasion, and yw* 
* triumphal robe. .VjfiorLe» f in effigy,., defceftded in ma- 
- " . chines. 
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ewinej, with trophies of gold, and garlands in their bauds; 
MmI choirs of boys and virgins lung fongs in his prail'e. 
Thefe ci re urn fiances were extremely ridiculous, if he ex> 
awe fled To much joy, and fuch fuperabundant vanity, while 
he called Sertorius a fugitive from Sylla, and the poor re- 
Adot of Caibo's faaion. 

On *be other hand, the magnanimity of Sertorius ap- 
peared in every Hep he took. The patricians, who hid 
fcecn obliged to fly from Rome, and take refuge with him, 
** called a fevMe. Out of them he appointed qutefton 
and lieutenants, and in every thing proceeded according 
to the laws"' of his- country. What- was of ftill greater 
moment, though he made war only with the arms, the 
money and the men of Spain, he did not fatter the Spa- 
niards to have the leail lhare in any department of govern- 
ment, even in words or titles. He gave them Roman 
generals and governors V to make it appear that the liberty 
of Rome was his great object, and that he did not want 
to fet up the Spaniards agaioft the Romans. In fact, be 
was- a true lover of his country, and his paflion to be re- 
ftored to it, was one of the firft in his heart. Vet, in fall 

Seated misfortunes, he never departed from his dignity. 
n the other hand, when he was victorious, he would 
make an offer to Metellus or- Ponipey, to lay down his 
arms, on condition he might be- permitted to return in the 
capacity -of a private man. He faid, lie had rather be tbt 
meaneft citizen in Rome, than an exile with the command 
at all the other countries in the world. ' 

This love of his country is faid. to have been in fume 
mcafure owing to the attachment he had to' his mother. 
His father died in his infancy, and he had bis education 
wholly from her ; confequently his affections centered is 
her. His Spanilh friends wanted to conftitute him fupreme 
governor; but having information at that time of the 
death of his mother, he gave himfelf up to the molt alarm- 
ing grief. For {even whole days he neither gave the word, 
nor would be feen by any of his friends. At laft, his ge- 
nerals, and others who were upon a footing with him iu 
point of rank, befet his tent, and inlifled that he fhould 
rife from the ground, and make his appearance, to fpeak to 
the foldiers, and to take the direction of their affairs, which 
were then as profperous as be could deiiie. Hence many 
imagined, that he; was naturally of a pacific torn, and a 
■ -'' lover 

6 
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orer or" tranquility, but was brought againft his ineljl 
tioD,- by fome m-ans or jjther, to take upon him the c6: 
Bland ; and^that when he was hard preffed by his cntmicn. 
and had tio 'other fhelter but that of w<ir to fly to, he had 
recourfe to it merely in the way of felf defence.' '* 

We camiot hare greater proofs of his raagnsnimity,tljan 
thofc that appear in hi? treaty with Mithridates. That 
prince recovering from the fall given him by Sylla, enter? 
*d the lifts again, and renewed his pretentions to Afiaj 
By this time the fafne of Sertorius had extended Jtfelf in? 
to all pHrts of the world; ' The merchants who traded to 
the weft', carried back news of his achievements, like com- 
modities from a diftant country, and filled I'ontus with his 
renown. Hereupon Mithridat es determined to feud an 
embaffy to him ; induced to it by the vain fpeeches of liis 
flatterers, who compared Sertorius to Hannibal and Mi- 
thridates^o Pyrrhus, and inGfled that the Romans would 
never be able to bear up agaiitft twofuch powers, and two 
perfons of fucli genius and abilities, when attacked bf them 
in different quarters; the one being the moil excellent of 
generals, and the other the greateft of kings. 

In purfitance of this fcheme, Mithridates fent amboflfl- 
dors into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and propofals to 
- be made in conference ; the purport of which was, that 
the. king would fupply him with money and (hips for the 
war, on condition that he confirmed his claim to Afia, 
■which he had lately given up the Romans in the treaty. 
with Sytla. ■ 

Sertorius affembled his council, which he called the 
fenate. They were unSnimous in their opinions that he 
fhouhl accept the conditions, and think himfelf happy in 
them; flnce they were only auted an empty name ani 
title to things which it Wis not in their power to give, 
and the king in return would fupply therh with what they 
molt wanted. But SertofiiK would by no means- agree 
to it. He faid, he had no objection to that prince's hav- 
ing Bithynia and Cappadccia, countries acmftomerf to 
kingly government, and not belonging to the Romans by 
any juft title ; but as to a province to which the Remans 
had an undeniable claim ; a province which they had been 
deprived of by Mithridates. which he nfterwards' loft to 
Fimbria^ and at lafi* had quitted Upon the peace with Syl- 
la," he -could never confent that he (bould be put in pofuT- 

VoE. III. R iica 
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fion of it again. " Rome," laid he, " ought to have her 
*' power extended bj my victories, and it is not mj right 
" to rife to power at her expellee. A man who has any 
" dignity of fent intent, fliould conquer with -honour, and 
" not ufe any bafe means even to fave his life," 

Mithridates was perfectly aftonjihed at this anfwer, and 
thus communicated his furprife to his friends : " What 
" orders would Sertorius give us, when Jested in the fe- 
" nate-houfe at Rome, if now, driven .as be is to the 
" coafts of the Atlantic Ocean, he prefcribes bounds to 
" our empire, and threatens us with war if we make any 
" attempt upon Afia ?" The treaty, however, went on, 
and was fworn to, Mithridates was to have fappadocia 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius to fupply him with a general 
and fome troops *, the king, on the dther hand, was to 
fnrnilh .Sertorius with three thoiifaud talents, and forty 
ftiips of war. 

The general whom Sertorius Tent into Afia, was a fena- 
tor who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus Ma- 
rius. When Mithridates, by his afliftance, had taken fome 
cities in Alia, he permitted that officer to enter them with 
his rods and axes, and voluntarily took the fecond place at 
one of his train, Marius declared fome of thofe cities free, 
and excufed others from impofts and taxes, telling them 
they were indebted for thefe favours to Sertorius. So 
that Afia, which laboured again, under the exaSion of the 
Roman tax-gatherers, and the opprefflions and intuits of the 
garrifbns, bad once more a profpeft of fome happier mode 
of government. 

But in Spain, the fen a tors about Sertorius, who looked 
upon themfelves as on a footing with him, no fooner law 
themfelves as a match for the enemy, than they bade adieu 
to fear, and gave into a foolilh jealoufy and envy of their 
general. At the head of thefe was Perpenna, who, elated 
with the vanity of birth, afpired to the command, and fern- 
pled not to addrefs his partisans in private with fucb 
ipeeches as thefe; " What evil daemon pofleffes us, and 
" leads us from bad toworfe > We, who would not Hay 
" at home and fubmit to the orders of Sylla, who is mat 
" ter Both of fca and land, what are we come to ? Did 
" we not come here for liberty ? Yet here we are volun- 
" tary Haves; guards to the exiled Sertorius. We fuffer 
" purfelves 
6 
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" outfclres to be amufcd with the title of a fenate ; a 
" title defpifed and ridiculed by all the world. O noble 
". Senators, who fubmit to the raoft mortifying talks and 
" labours, as much as the mean eft Spaniards and Lufita- 

Nu rubers were attacked with thefe and fuch like dif- 
courfes ; and though they did not openly revolt, becaufe 
they dreaded the power of Scrtorius, yet they took pri- 
vate methods to ruin his affairs, by treating the barbarians 
ill, indicting heavy, punishments, and collecting exorbi- 
tant fubGdies, as if by his order. Hence the cities began 
to waver in their allegiance, and to rait'e disturbances ; and 
the perfons feat to compofe thofe disturbances by mild and 
gentle methods, made more enemies than they reconciled, 
and inflamed the riling fpirit of difobedience : infomuch 
that Scrtorius, departing from his former clemency and 
moderation, behaved with great injuflice and outrage to 
the children of the Spaniards in Ofea, putting fome ta 
death, and felling others for Haves. 

The conspiracy dally gathered Strength, and among the 
reft Perpenna drew in * Manlius, who had a considerable 
command in the 'army. •*•*•■ 
*•••.*. He and his partisans then 
prepared letters for Scrtorius, which imported that a vic- 
tory was gained by one of his officers-, and great numbers 
of the enemy (lain, Sertorius offered faCrifice for the good 
. tidings ; and Perpenna gave him, and his own friends who 
were by, and who were all privy to the defign, an invita- 
tion to fupper, which with much entreaty he prevailed 
with him to accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was prefent, had 
been always attended with great order and decorum ; for 
be could not bear either to lee or hear the leaft indecency, 
and had ever accuftomed the guefts to divert themfelvesin 
an innocent and irreproachable manner. But in the mid (I 
of the entertainment, the confpirators began to feek occa- 
sion to quarrel, giving into the moll dilfolute difcourfe, 
and pretending drunkennefs as the caufe of their ribaldry. 
All this was done to provoke him. However, either vex- 
ed at their obfeenities and delign, or gueffing at their de- 
i R 2 figns 

* Dacicr thinks we fhould read Maniai, h j which he means Maaita 
AtUnius, who gave Sertorin! the firSt blow. 
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figns by the manner of their drawling them out, he chang- 
ed bis pollute, and threw himfclf back upon his couch, as 
though he neither heard nor regarded them. Then Per- 
penna took a cup of wine, and as he was drinking, pur- 
pofely let it fall out of his hand*. . The tiolfe it made be- 
ing the fignal for them to fall on, Antony, who fat next to . 
Sertorius, gave him a ftroke with his fword. Sertorius 
turned, and ftrove to get lip ; but Antony throwing him* 
felf upon his breoft, held both his hands } fo that not be- 
ing able in the leail to defend himfclf, the reft of the con- 
Ipirators difpatched hint with many wounds. 

Upon the fir ft news of his death, moft of the Spaniards 
abandoned 'Percent! a, and by their deputies furrendered 
tliemfelves to Pompey and Metsllus. Perpentia attempted 
fomethirg *ith thofe that remained; but though ha bad 
the ufe ef all that Sertorius had prepared, he made fo ill 
a j figure, that it was evident he knew no more how to 
command, than how to obey, lie ga*e Pompey battle. 
and was foon routed and taken prifoner. Nor in this lad 
diflrefs did be behave as became a general. He had the 
papers of Sertorius in hi* poffefficn, and he efiWed Pompey 
the light of original letters from men of Gonfolar dignity, 
and the greateft intereft in Rome, by which they invited 
Sertorms into Italy in confequence of the defire of num- 
bers, who wanted a change in the prcfer.t face of affairs, 
and a new admin! ft ration. 1 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, hot 
■with all the marks of a folid and improved understanding, 
and by his prudence delivered, Rome from a train of dread- 
ful fears and new commotions. He collected all thofe let- 
ters, and the other papers of SevtOrins-, and burnt them, 
without either reading them himfelf, or fufiering any ether 
perfon to do it. As for Perpenna, he put him to death 
immediately, left he mould mention the names of thofe 
who wrote the letters, and thence new feditions and trou- 
bles fhould arife. Perpenna's accomplices met the fame 
fate ; fome of thembeifig brought to Pompey, and by him 
ordered to the block, and others who fled into Africa, (hot 
by the Moors. None efcaped but Aufidius, the rival of 
Manlics. Whether it was that he could not be found, m 
they thought him not worth the feeking, he lived to old 
age in a village of the barbarians, wretchedly poor, and 
imiverially dfcfpif.'d. . 

EUMENES. 
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T}URIS the hiftorian writes, that Eumenes the Cardian 
was the foa of a poor waggoner in the Cherfonefus, 
and yet that he had a * liberal education both as to learn- 
ing and the esercifes then in vogue. He fays that while 
be was but a lad, Philip happening to be in Cardia, went 
to fpend an hour of leifurein feeing how" the young menac- 
guitte'd themielvts in the t feneration, and the boys in 
wreflling. Among thefe Eumenes f'ueceeded fo well, and 
(hawed fo much aftjvity and addiefs, that Philip was jil;- = ii:.J 
with hira, and took him into his train. But others ailert, 
with a greater appearance of probability, that Philip pre- 
ferred him on account of the ties of friciidlhin and hofoi- 
tality there, were between him and the, father of Eumenes. 
After the death of Philip, be maintained the reputa- 
tion of being equal to any of Alexander's officers, in ca- 
pacity, and in- the honour with which he difcharged his 
commilBons ; and though he had only the title of princi- 
pal fecretary, he was looked upon in as honourable 3 
light, as the king's mo ft intimate friends and councilors ; 
inforauch that he bad the Cole direction of an Indian ex- 
pedition, and upon the death of Hephreftion, when Per- ■ 
diccas had the poll of that favourite, he l'ucceeded Per- 
diccas %. Therefore, when Neoytolemus, who hsd beta 
the principal armour-bearer, took upon him to fay, after 
the death, of Alexander, " That he had borne the (hield 
" and ipear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only 
" followed with his' eferitore," the Macedonians only 
laughed at his vanity; knowing that. befides other marks 
of honour, Alexander had thought Eumenes not Unworthy 

R 3 his 

* There were public fchools, where children of all condition* were 
taught without diftinciion. 

f l'h« pstiroiiar (as wt have itlreaiy nbferved) was s. compofition 
of wrcftlinj; and busing 

4 In the printed cexc it is imyxm, fratiita. Biu as we know i)f 
no jroYernnumt that Alexander u»vt EiuneneB; iarvs^'st, a lunmand 
in ibe cavotiy, whirh is the reading in Ibrae manureripu, apptan pre- 
ferable. And CurireJLui Nepos confirm* it in thelu wordi, Prafuit 
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his alliance. For Barfine, the daughter of Artabazus, 
who was the firft lady Alexander took to his bed in Alia, 
and who brought him a Ion named Hercules, had two 
fillers ; "one of which, called Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, 
and the other, called alfo Barfine, he gave to Eumenes, at 
the time when he was Electing Pexfian ladies as wives fat 
his friends *. 

Yet it mull be acknowledged, be was often in difgrace 
with Alexander, and once or twice in danger too, on ac- 
count of Hephaftion. In the firft place, Hephieftion 
gave a muficiao. named Evkis, the quarters which the 
fervants of Eumenes had taken up for him. Upon this, 
Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexander, with t Men- 
tor, and cried, " The bed method they could take, was 
" to throw away their arms, and learn to play upon the 
" flute, or turn tragedian*." Alexander at firft entered 
into his quarrel, and fharply rebuked Hephaeflion : But 
he foon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
difpleafure upon Eumenes ; thinking he had behaved 
with more difrefpeft to him than refentment againft 
Hephaeflkm, 

Again ; when Alexander wanted to fend out Nearchus 
with a fleet to explore the coafts of the ocean, he found 
his treafury low, and alked his friends for a fupply. 
Among the reft, be applied to Eumenes for three hundred 
talents, who offered him only a hundred-, and allured 
him, at the fame time, he fhould find it difficult to collect 
that fum by bis Aewards. Alexander refufed the offer, 
but did not remonftrate or complain. However, he or- 
dered his fervanti privately to fet fire to Eumenes's tent, 
that he might be forced to carry out his money, and be 
openly convifled of the falfity. It happened that the 
tent was entirely confumed, and Alexander was forry on 
account 

* Alexander had married Statin, the eldeft daughter rf Dariu*, and 
given the ynungeft, named Drypctia, to HrphxOion- "I hia miimi- 
fate well calculate! for eftabtllhinp- him and hispufterity on the Pcrfian 
throne ; but It wis obiioiiuus to the Macedonian!. Therefore, tofuj> 
port it on one hand, and to obiiale inconTenittice* on the other, he 
ieleded eighty virgin* out of the nrnft honourable familiei iu Peifi*, 
iind pcrfuaded his principal friendi and officer! to marry them. 

t Mentor wjs brother to Memn on, whole widow Barfine wai Alea- 
aader'a miflrels. He was alfo brother-in-law to Artabaini: tnd the 
fecund Barfine, whom Eumenes married, fecnu to hue been daughter 
i» Mcmnon, and Mentor's Utter. 
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account of the lofs of bis papers. There was gold and 
filver found melted, to the amount of mote than a thou- 
rand talents, yet even then the king took none of it. 
And having written to all his grandees and lieutenants to 
fend him copies of the difpatches that' were loft, upon 
their arrival he put them again under the care of Eti* 
menes. 

Some time after, another difpufe happened between 
him and Hephseition, on account of fome prefent from 
the king to one .of them. Much fevere and abuGve 
language paffed between them, yet Alexander, for the 
prefent, did not look upon Eumenes with the lei's regard. . 
But, HephEcftion dying foon after, the king, in his un- 
fpeakable affliaion for that lofs, expreffed his refent- 
ment againft all who he thought envied that favourite 
while he lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes was 
one of thofe whom" he mod fufpefted of fuch fentiments-, 
and he often mentioned the differences, and the fevere. 
language thofe differences had produced. Eumenes, how- 
ever, being an artful man, and happy at expedients, madft 
the very perfon through whom he had loft the king's favouH, 
, the means of regaining it. He feconded the zeal and ap- 
plication of Alexander to celebrate ' the memory of He- 
phseftion. He fuggefted fuch inftances of 'veneration as he 
thought might do moft honour to the deceafed, and con- 
tributed largly and freely, out of his own purfe, towards 
the expences of his funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke out 
between tht ftAafaax and the late king's friends and generals. 
Eumenes, in bis heart, fided with the phalanx, but in ap- 
pearance flood neuter, as a perfon perfectly indifferent ; 
faying, it did not become him, who was a ftranger, to inter- 
fere in the difputes of the Macedonians. And when tho 
other great officers retired from Babylon, he flayed there, 
endeavouring to appeafe that body of infantry, and to dif- 
pofe them to a reconciliation. 

After thefe troubles were paft, and the generals met 
, to confult abont dividing the provinces and armies among 
them, the countries affigned Eumenes were, Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, and the coaft of the fea of Pontus as 
ftr as Trapezus. Thefe countries were not then fubjeft 
to the Macedonians, for Ariarathus was king of them ; 
but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a great 
R 4 army, 
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siimy, and put Eumenes in poffeffion. Antigomis, now 
elated with power, and defpifing all the. world,, gave no 
attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But Leonatus 
Ilia relied down from the upper provinces into Phrjgia, 
and proraifed to undertake the expedition for Eumenes. 
Immediately after this, Hecatseus, a petty tyrant in Car- 
.-did, applied to Leonatus, and defired him rather to go to 
the relief of Anti pater and the Macedonians, who were 
befieged in * Lamia. Leonatus being inclined to go, 
called Eumenes, and attempted to reconcile hire, to He- 
catrcus. They had long had frifpicions of each other on 
account of a family difference in point of politics ; in 
conCeqeence of which llan-.er.es had only accufed Heciu- 
tseus of fetting himfrlf up tyrant in Cardia, and had en- 
treated Alexander to retlore that people to their liberty. 
He now defired to be e.tcufed taking a mare in the Grecian 
expedition, alUgjngj. he was afraid Amipater, who bad 
l«Bg hated him, ti> gratify hiaifelf as well 3$ Hecatnus, 
~would make lame, attempt upon, his life.. Upon which, 
Leonatus, placing an entire confidence- in him, opened 
to him ail his heart. He told him its affiaing Ajuipatsr 
was nothing but a pretext, and that he defigited, as iooo 
as he landed in. Greece, to aflert his claim to Macedonia. 
At the fame uw« he fhowed hitn letters from Cleopatra f, 
in which (lie invited him to Peila, and promifed*to gin 
\t\m her hand. - 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Anlipater, or 
whether he.defpaired of any ferviee from Leonatus, who 
was extremely ohilinate in hit temper, and followed every 
inipulla of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him 
in the night with all, his equipage, which confined of 
three hundred horfe, two hundred of his duraefucs, well- 
armed, and all his. treafure, amounting to five thoufand 
talents. With' this he fled, to Perdiccas; and as he ac- 
quainted that general with the fecrot defigns of Leonatus, 
he was immediately taken into a high degree of favour, 
and admitted to a (hare in his councils. In a tittle lime, 
too, Perdiccas in per Ion conducted him into Cappadocia, 
with a great army : took Ariarathes p.-ifouer, fubdued all 
the country, and eilablfihed Eumenes in that go?crnment : 
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in confequecce of which, Eumenes put the cities under 
(he .direction of his friends, placed guards and garriibns 
with proper officers, at their head, and appointed judges 
and fuperintcndants of. the revenue ; Perdiccas leaving 
the entire dJipofition of thofe things to him. After this, 
lie departed with Perdiccas ; choofmg to give him that, 
tcftimony of refpeci, and not thinking it confident with 
bis inteieft to be abfent from his court. But Perdiccas, 
fatisfied that lie could himfelf execute the defigns he was 
meditating, and perceiving that the provinces he had left 
behind, required an able and faithful guardian, fent back 
Eumenes when he had reached Cilicia. The pretence 
was, that he might attend to the concerns of his own go- 
- yernment ; but the real intention, that he mould fecure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which, was dillurbcd 
by the practice's of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus. was a man of fanguine purfuits, and un- 
bounded vanity .. Eomencs, however, endeavoured to keep- 
him to his duty, by foothing applications.- And. as he lir.-* 
the Macedonian infantry were become cxtrernciy iiilikiit. 
and audacious, he applied himfelf to railing a body of ca- 
valry, which might be a counterpolfe againll them. For 
this purpofc, he remitted the taxes, and gave other im- 
munities tO"thofe of his province who were good horlc- 
men. He aifo bought a. great number of horfes, and dU* 
tributed them among fuch of his courtiers as he placed™ 
the greatefl confidence in-; exciting them by honours arid 
.rewards, and training them to ilrength and Ciill by a va- 
riety of exercifes. _ The Macedonians upon this were dif- 
ferently affecled, tome with alloniihment, and others wit J* 
joy, to fee a body of cavalry collected, to the number o£ 
iix thoufand three hundred,, and trained in fo ihort a fpac* 
ef time. 

About that time, Craterus and Antipater,- having re- 
duced Greece, pallid into Afia, to overthrow the power 
ef Perdiccas ;_ and news was brought that their fiift inten- 
tion was to enter Cappadocia. Perdiccas himfelf was en- 
gaged in war with Ptolemy : he therefore appointed Eu- 
menes commander ill chief of the farces in Armenia and 
Cappldpcia ; and wrote to Alcctas and Neoptolemus t» 
obey the orders of that genetal, whom he had inverted 
with difcretionary powers. Alcetas plainly refufed ta 
futuak tc that injunftionj alleging (hat the Macedo- 
Rj " nians 
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uians would be alharaed to fight Antipater ; sad as for 
Craterus, their affection for him was fiich, that they would 
leceive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was 
ViGble that Neoptolemus was forming Come treacherous 
fchemc againft Enmenes ; for, when called upon, he re- 
futed to join him, and, inftead of that, prepared to give 
him battle. 

This was the fir ft occafion on which Eumenes reaped 
the fruits of his forefight and timely preparations. For; 
though his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry he put 
Neoptolemus to (Tight, and took his bfrggagc. And while 
the phalanx were difpetfed upon the purfuit/'he fell upon 
them in fuch good order with his horte, that they were 
forced to lay down their arms, and' take an oath to ferve 
him. Neoptolemus collected fome of the fugitives, and 
retired with them to Cratcrus and Antipater, They had 
already tent ambaffadors to Enmenes, to defire him to 
adopt their interefts, in reward of which they would con- 
firm to him the provinces he had, and give him others, 
with an additional ' number of troops ; in which cafe he 
would find Antipater a friend inftead of an enemy, and 
continue in friendlhip with Cratcrus, inftead of turning his 
arms again ft him. 

Eumenes made anfwer to ttrefe propotals, ""That hav- 
" Ing long been on a footing of enmity with Antipater; 
" he did not cljoofe to be his friend, at a time when he 
M faw him treating his friends as fo many enemies. As 
** for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him to Perdic- 
" cas, and to cempromife matters between them upon juft 
" and reafonable terms. But if he ftiould begin hoftilities, 
" he would fupport his injured friend while he had an 
** hour to live, and rather Tacrifice life kfelf than his ho. 

When thb anfwer was reported to Antipater and Cra- 
terus, they took fome time to deliberate upon the meat 
fares they mould purfae. Meanwhile Neoptolemus ar- 
riving, gave them account of the battle he had loft, and 
• requeued afliflance of them both, but particularly of Cra- 
terus. He faid, " The Macedonians had fo extraordinary 
" an attachment to him, that if they faw but hi* Bat, or 
*' heard one accent of his tongue, they would immediate- 
" ly run to him with their (words in their hands." In- 
deed, the reputation, of Craterus was very great among 
- - - theoif 
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them, and, after the death of Alexander, mod of them 
wiihcil to be under his command. They remembered th'e 
riiks he had run of embroiling himfelf with Alexander for 
their fakes j how he had combated the inclination for Per. 
fian fashions which mienGbly grew upon him, and fupport- 
ed the cuftoms of his country agalnft the infulls of barba- 
ric pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now fent Antipater into Cillda, and taking 
a confiderable part of the forces himfelf, marched along 
with Neoptolemus agalnft Eumenes. If Eumenes fore- 
faw his coming, and wai prepared for it, we may impute 
it to the vigilance neceffary in a general ; we fee nothing 
in that of fuperior genius. But when, befide his con- 
cealing from the enemy what they ought not to difcover, 
he brought his own troops to aftion, without knowing 
-who was their adverfary, and made them ferve againft 
Craterus, without finding out that lie was the officer they 
had to contend with, in this we fee charaileriftical proofs 
■of generalthip. For he propagated a report, that Neop- 
.tolemus, affiited by Pigris, was advancing again with 
iurao Cappadocian and Paphlagonian horfe. The night 
he defigned to decamp, he fell into a found fleep, and 
had a very extraordinary dream. He thought he law too 
Alexanders prepared to try their ftrength againft each 
other, and each at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came 
to fupport the one, and Ceres the other. A fliarp con- 
ilict enfued, in which the Alexander, .afli fled by Minerva, 
was defeated, and Ceres crowned the victor with a wreath 
of corn. He immediately concluded that the dream was 
in his favour, becaufe he had to fight for a country which 
was moil of it in tillage, and which had thf n fo excellent 
a crop well advanced towards the fickle, that the whole. 
face of it had the appearance of a profound peace. He 
was the more confirmed in his opinion, when he found 1 
the enemy's word was Minerva and Alexander ; and in 
oppofition to it he gave Ceres and Alexander. At the fame 
time he ordered his men to crown thetnlelves, and to cover . 
their arms. with ears of corn. He was feveral times upon 
the point of declaring to his principal officers and cap- 
taint', what adverfary they had to contend with ; think- 
ing it a hazardous undertaking to keep to hitafelf a fecret 
fg important, and perhaps nee effary for them to know.. , 
R6, Yet. 
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Yet he abode by his fitft reflation, and trufted his own 

heart only with the dangerthat might enfiie. 

When he came to give battle, he Would not fet any 
'Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed to that 
charge two bodies of foreign horfe, commanded by Phar- 
nazabus the fbn of Artabazus; and Phornix of TenedH. 
They had orders to advance on the firft fight of the ene- 
my, and come to clofe fighting, without giving them time 
to retire ; and if they attempted to fpeak, orfeid any he- 
rald", they were not to regard it ; for he had flrong appre- 
hehfions that the Macedonians would go over to Craterus, 
if they happened to know him. Eumenes himfelf, with a 
troop of three hundred felecl horfe, went and polled him- 
felf in the right wing, where he flwuld have to aft againft 
Neoptolemus. When they had paffed a little bill that fe- 
pa, rated the two armies, and came in view, they charged 
with futh irnpetuofity, lhat Cratertis was extremely fut- 
prifed, and expreffed his refentment in flrong terms againft 
Neoptolemus, who he thought had deceived him with v. 
pretence that the Macedonians would ch.-ingcfirlej. How- 
ever, he exhorted his officers to behave Kke brave men, 
and flood forward to the encounter. In the- fiiftifcock, 
whioh was very violent, the fpears were foon broke, and 
thsy were then to decide the difpute vmhthe'fword. 

'Hie behaviour of Craterus did no difhonour to Alex- 
ander. ' He killed numbers with his own hand/ and over- 
threw many others who affailed him in front, flat at lad 
"he received a fide blow from a Thracian, whieh brought 
h'ira to the grouhd. Many psfled over him without know- 
ing him ; but Gorgias, one of ; Eumenes's officgrs, took 
notice of him ; and being welt acquainted with his pet- 
fan, leaped from his horfe, and guarded the body. It was 
then, however, t&o late j he was at the laft extremity, and 
in [tie agonies ot deatfr. ' ' 

til the mean tirrie NeoptoleTnus. engaged Eumenes. The 
moll violent hatred'had long filbfifted between them, and 
this day added iUngs to it. Itiey knew not one another 
■Jn the two fttft encounters, b«t in the third they did ; anil 
'then they ruined forward impetuously with fwords drawn 
and loud, fhouts.' The (hock their horfes met with was 
fo violent, that it refembled that of' two galKes. The 
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fierce- aritagonift* quitted the bridles, and laid hold do 
each other ; «ach< endear outing to tear off the helmet or 
the breaft-plnu of his enemy. While their bands was 

thus engaged, theis horfts vent from under them; and 
as they felt to th« ground wit-bout quitting their hold, 
they wreftled for the advantage. Neoprolemus irat be- 
ginning to rife firft, when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham, and by that means got upon his feet before him. 
Neoptoleaans being wounded ia one knee, fupported 
himfelf upon the ottoer, and fought with great courage 
underneath, but was not able to reach bis adverfary a mor- 
tal blow. At taft receiving-* wound is the neck, he grew 
faint, and (It etched himfelf upon the ground. Eumenes,' 
with all the eagernefs of inveterate hatred, hastening to 
Jlrip him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches, 
did not obferve that his fword nai ftilt in his hand ; fo 
that Neoptoloirjus wounded him under the cuirafs, where 
"it touches upon the groto. However, as the ftroke vras 
btrt feeble-, the appresbtnfions it gave biro were greater 
than the real hurt. 

When he had defpoiled his adverfary, weak as he was 
with the wounds be- had received in his legs and arms, he 
'mounted his horfe and made up to his left wing, whiah he 
fuppofed might Hillije engaged with the enemy. There, 
being informed of the fate of Craterus, he haftened ti» 
him ; and finding hl$ breath and his ftnfes not quite gone, 
he' alighted from his horfoi, wept over him, and gave him 
his hand. One while- he vented his execrations upon No- 
pptolemus, and anether while he lamented his own ill fo • 
tune-, and the cruel neceffity he was under of coming to 
extremities nith his- moll intimate friend, and either giv- 
ing or receiving- the fatal blow. 

iSum-enes won this battle about ten days after the fo»- 
rner. A=nd it railed him to a high rank of honour, becaufe 
it brought him the palm both of capacity and courage, 
but ac the- fame tifne-it expofed him to the envy and ha- 
tred both of his allies and his enemies. It feemeel hard 
to the™,' that a llranger, a foreign adventurer, (hould 
have deftroyed one of the greateft and rooft illuflrious of 
the Macedonians with the arms of thofe very Macedo- 
nians. Had! the news of the death of Craterus be©« brought 
fooner to Perdiccas, none but he would have fwayed the 
Macedonian fceptre. But he was ilain in a mutiny in 

■Egypt, 
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£gyp l ) tv *° days before the news arrived. The Mace- 
donians were fo much exafperated againft Eumcnes upon 
the late event, that- they immediately deciced his- death. 
Antigonn* and. Anlipater were to take the direction of 
the war which was to cany that decree into execution. 
Meantime Emncnes went to the. king's horfes which were 
pa (luring upon Mount Ida, and took fiich as he had oc 
calion for, but gave the keepers a. difcharge for them. 
When Antipater was app riled of it, he laughed, and laid, 
" He. could not enough admire the caution of Eumenes, 
■ " who mull certainly expect to lea the ac.count of the 
" king's goods and chattels Dated cither on one fide or 
" other." 

Eumenea intended to give battle upon the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becaufe he was ftrong in cavalry, 
and becaufe he was ambitious to (how . Cleopatra what a 
refpeftable force he had. However, at the requeft of 
that princefs, who was afraid to give Antipater any caufe 
of complaint, he marched to the Upper Phrygia, and 
wintered in Celier.ie. There A Ice t as, Poletnon, and Do- 
cimus, contended with him for the command ; upon 
which he laid, " This makes good the observation, 
" every one thinks of advancing himfelf, but no one 
" thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public 

He had promifed to pay bis army within three days, 
and as he had not money to do it, he fold them all. the 
farms and caillc* in the country, together with. the peo- 
ple and cattle that were upon them. Every captain of 
a Macedonian company, or officer who had a command 
in the foreign troops, received battering engines from 
£umenes ; and when he had taken the caille, he divided the 
fpoil among his company, according to the arrears due 
to each particular man. This reDored him the affections 
of the foldiers ; infbmuch that when the papers were found 
in his camp, difperfed by the enemy, in which their gene* 
ral promifed a hundred talents and great honours to the 
man who fhould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were 
highly incenfed, and gave order that from that time he 
fhould have a body-guard of a thoufknd * officer-like men 
always about him, who Ihould keep watch by turns, and 

be 
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Be in waiting day and night. There was not a man wh» 
refufed that charge ; and they were glad to receive from 
Eumenes the marks of honour, which thofe who were 
called the king's friends; cfed to receive from the hands 
of royalty. For he too was empowered to diftribute^ pur- 
ple hats and rich robes, which were considered as the prin- 
cipal gifts the Kings of Macedoa had. to bellow; 

Profperity gives fome appearance of higher fentiments 
even to peifbns of mean fpirit, and we fee fomething of 
grandeur and importance about them in the elevation 
where fortune has placed them. But he who is infpired 
hy real fortitude and magnanimity, will fhow it moft 
by the dignity of his behaviour under loffes, and in the 
moll adverle fortune. So did Eumenes; . When he had 
loll a battle to Antigonus in the territory, of the Orcyni- 
ans in Cappadocia, through the treachery of one of his 
officers, though he was forced to liy himfelf, he did not 
fuffer the traitor to efcape to the enemy, but took him 
and hanged him upon the fpot. In his flight he took a 
different way from the purfuers, and privately turned 
round in inch- a manner, as to regain the field of battle. 
There encamped, in order to bury the dead ; whom he 
collected, and burnt with the door -polls of the neighbour. 
ing villages.. The bodies of the officers and common fol- 
diers were burnt upon feparate piles j and when he had 
raifed great monuments of earth over them, he decamped.. 
. So that Antigonus coming that -way afterwards, was aftot- 
niihed at his firmneis-and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigo- 
nus, and could eafily have taken it, together with many 
petfons of free condition, a great number of Haves, and 
all the wealth which had been amaffed in fo many wars, " 
and the plunder of fo many countries. Hut he was afraid 
that his men, when, poffeffed of fuch riches and fpoils, 
would think themfelves too heavy for flight, and be toe 
effeminate to bear the hardship of long wandering frorn 
place to place ; and yet time, he knew, was his principal 
refource for getting clear of Antigonus. On the other 
hand, he was fenfible it would be extremely difficult to 
keep the Macedonians from flying upon the fpoil, when 
k was fo much within reach. He therefore ordered them 
to refrefli themfelves, and feed their horfes, before they 
attacked the enemy, in the mean time, he privately fcnt 
a raef- 
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a meffenger to Menacriti, wdo efcorted the baggage, 18 
acquaint him, " That Eumeots, in coulide ratios of the 
*' friendlhip which had fubnfted between th«nt ( advifcd 
" hint to provide for his feisty, and to retire as fait at 
" pofltble from the plain, where be night ca.iily be fur- 
" rounded, to the foot of tha neighbouring mountain, 
" where the cavalry- could not act, nor any troops fall up- 

Menander foon perceived his danger, and retired. Af- 
ter which, Eumenes fcnt out his icouta in the pretence of 
all the Ibldiers, and commanded the latter to- aim and ■ 
bridle their horfes, in order for tbe attack. The fcouts ' 
brought back an account that Menander had gained a fitu- 
ation where he could not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes 
pretended great concern, and .drew off his forces. We ' 
are told, that upon tbe report Menander made of toil 
-affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians launched out ia ■ 
the praiies of liumenea, and began to regard him with ■ 
an eye of kiudnefs, for acting To generous a part, when it 
was in his power to have enflaved their children and dif- ' 
-honoured their wives. The anfwcr Antigonus gave them 
was this: " Think not, my good friends, it was for your 
" fake he 1st them go ; it was for his own. He did not 
" chooie to have fo many ihackles upon him, when be it- 
s' figned to fly." 

After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly ■ 
from place to place, fpoke to many of his foldicrs to 
leave him; either out of care for their fafety, or becaufe 
he did not chooie to have a body of men after him, who 
were too few to ftand a battle, and too many to fly in pri- 
vacy. And when he retired to the' caftlc of * Nora, on the 
■con lines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only five hun- 
dred hoi-fe aud two hundred foot, there again he gave all 
■filch of his friends free leave to depart, as did not like the 
ireonvetiicncies of tbe place, and the meannefs- of dietf, 
and difmifled them with great morks-of kindnefs. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he 

formed that liege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes 

atifwered, " Antigonus had many friends, and generals 

" to take bis place, in cafe of accidents- to hiiufclt ; but 

" the 
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" the troops lie had the care of, had none to command 
'-'"or to protect them after him.V He, therefore, infilled 
that Antigonus lhould fend homages, if he wanted to treat 
with him in perfon. And when Antigonus wanted him to 
make his application to him fiift, at the greater man, he 
bid, " While 1 am matter of my fword, I (hall never think 
" any man greater than reyfelf." At laft Antigonus fent 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hoftage, and then 
liuineues came out to him. They embraced with great 
tokens of cordiality, having fotojerly bean intimate friends 
and companions. 

In the conference, which laftad a confiderable time f 
■JiuraencK made no mention of fecurity for his own life 
or of an amnefty.for what was pafled; Inftead of that, lis 
infilled on having' the government of bis provinces con-t 
firmed to him, and confiderable rewards for his fervicej 
betides: infomuph, .thdt all who attended on the occafieo, 
admired his Stratiefe, aodweje aftoniflwd at hi* greatnei's 
of frond. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians ran 
to loe Eumeoes ; for, after the death of Crater us, no man 
was fo much talked of in the army as he. But Antigonus, 
fearing they lhould offer him fome violence, called to 
them to keep at a. diftance, and when they iirll kept crowd- 
ing in, ordered them to be driven off with fton«. At laft 
ho took him in his turns, and keeping off the multitude, 
with hU guards, with fome difficulty got him fafe again 
into the catUe-, 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a line 
of ,circumvallation round the place, and having left a 
fufiicient number of troops to carry- on the liege, he Kp 
tired. The fort was abundantly provided with: corn, 
water, and fait, but m want of. every thing elte requi- 
site for the table. Vet with this- mean prnvifie-n he fur- 
nilhod one e cheerful entertainment for his friends, whom 
he invited in their turns; for he took care to feafon bis 
provisions with agreeahlc difoonrfa and the utraoft oor- 
dialitv. His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. Hit 
countenance had nothing of a. ferocious or war-worn turn, 
but was fmooth and elegant; and the proportion of his 
limbs was fo excellent, that they might feem to have come 
from the duffer of the Hat nary. And though he was not 
very eloquent, he had a foft and perfuaflve way of leak- 
ing, as we may conclude from his epiitles. 
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He obferved, that t,he greateft inconvenience to the 
gatrifoti was the narrawiiefs of the fpace in. which they 
were confined, cnclofed at it was with fmall houfes, and 
the whale of it not more than two furlongs in circuit ; 
fo that they were forced to take their food without es- 
ercife, and their horfes to do the fame. To remove the 
languor which is the confequence of that want, as well 
as to prepare them for flight, if occafion fiiould offer, he 
afftgned a room fourteen cubits long, the largeft in all the 
fort, for the men to walk in, and gave them orders gra- 
dually to mend their pace. As for the horfes, he tied 
theralo the roof of the ft able with ftrong halters. Then 
he railed their heads and fore-parts by a pulley, till they 
could fcarce touch the ground with their fore-feet, but. 
At the fame time, they flood firm upon their bind feet. 
In this polture the grooms plied them with the whip and 
the voice j and the horfes, thus irritated; bounded fu- 
tioufly on their hi ud feet, or {brained to fet their fore- 
feet on the ground ; by which efforts their whole body 
was excrcifed, till they were out of breath and in a 
foam. After this exercife, which was no bad one either 
for fpeed or, ftrength,- they had their barley given them: 
boiled,, that they might foontr difpatch, add better digeft 
it. 

As the fiege was drawn out to a conffderable length,. 
Antigonus received information of the death' of Antipa- 
ter in Macedonia, and the trouble*, that, prevailed there 
through the animofities between Caffander and Polyfper- 
chon. He now bade adieu to all inferior profpeds, and 
gtafped the whole empire in his fchemes ; iu' confequence 
of which, he wanted to make Eumenes his friend, and 
bring him to co-operatcinthe execution of hi) plan. For 
this purpofe he lent to. him Hjeronymaus *, with pro- 
pofals of peace-, en condition he took the oath that was 
.offered to him. Eumenes made a correction in the oath, 
and left it la the Macedonians before the place, to judge 
which form was the moft reafonable. Indeed, Antigonus, 
to fave appearances, had (lightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and. all the reft ran in his own 1 
name. 

• Hieronymui was of Cardia, ud therefore a eountrynitii o£ Eb- 
mene j. He wrote the hiUory of thole princes who divided Alexander'* 
dominioni among them, and of their fiicceffon. 
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name, Eutpenes, therefore, put Olympus and the princes 
of .the blood foft : And he propofed to engage himfelf by 
oath of fealty, not to Antigonus only, but to Olympias, 
and the princes her children. This appearing to the Ma- 
cedonians much more confident with juftic e than the other, 
they permitted Eumenes to take it, and then raifed the 
Gege. They likewife fent his oath to Antigonus, requiring - 
hitn to take it on the otHfer part. 

Meantime Eumene* reftored to the Cappadociani all' 
the hoftages he had in Nora, and in return they furniihed 
him with horfes, beads of burthen, and tents. He alfq 
collected great part of his foldiers who had difperfed 
themfelves after bis defeat, and were (haggling about the 
country. By this means he affembled near a * thoufand 
horfe, with which he marched off as faft as poflible ; 
rightly judging he had much to fear from Antigonus. 
For that general not only ordered bim to be befieged 
again, and ihut up with a circular wall,' but, in his let- 
ters, exprejted'gieat rcfentment againlt the Macedonians 
for admitting the correction of the oath. , 

While Eumpnes was flying from place to place, he re- 
ceived letters from Macedonia, in which the people de- 
clared their apprehensions of the growing power of An- 
tigonus ; and others from Olympias, wherein Ihe invitett 
him to come and take upon him the tuition and care of 
Alexander's (on, whofe life (he conceived to be in danger. 
At the fame time, Polyfperchon and king Philip fent him ■ 
orders to carry on the war againft Antigonus,. with the 
forces in Cappadocia. They empowered him alfo to take 
five hundred talents out 6f the royal treafure at Quinda f, 
for the re-eftablifllment of his own affairs, and as n:uch 
more as he (hould judge neceffary for the purpofes of the 
war. Antigenes and Teutamus too, who commanded dr- 
gyrafpides, had directions to fupport him. 

There officers, in appearance, gave Eumenes a kind re* 
ception, but it was not difficult to dilcover the envy and 
jealoufy they had in theit hearts, and how much they dif- 
dained to aft under him. Their envy he endeavoured to 
remove, by not taking the money, which he told them he 
did not want. To remove their obftinacy and ambition 

fit 
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for the Cut place, was not fo eafy an affair ; for, though 
they knew out How to command, they were refolved not 
to obey. In this cafe he called in the afliLtance of fuper- 
ftition. He faid, Alexander had appeared to him in a 
dream, and ihowed him a pavilion with royal furniture, 
and a throne in the middle of it, after which, that prince 
declared, " If they would hold their councils, and dif- 
" patch buGnefs there, he would«be with them-, and prof- 
** per every meafure and action which commenced under 
" his aufptces "." 

He ealily perfuaded Antigens* and Teutamus to believe 
he had this vifion. They were not willing to wait upon 
him, nor did he choote to dishonour his commiffion by j;o- 
ing 10 them. They prepared, therefore, a royal pavilion, 
and a throne in it,, which they called the throne of Alex- 
ander ; and thither they repaired tocosfuk upon the molt 
important affairs. 

From thenca they marched to the higher- provinces, and, 
upon the way, were joined by PeuccfUs, a friend of Eu- 
menes, and other governors of provinces. Thus the' Ma- 
cedonians, were greatly ilrengtheued, both in point of num- 
bers, and in the molt magnificent proviuon of all the re- 
quilitcs of war, . But power and affluence had rendered 
tnefe governors fo intractable in focicty, and £0 di&olute 
in their way of living, fince the death of Alexander, and 
they came together with a fpirit of defpotifm, fo nurfed by 
barbaric pride, that they Coon became obnoxious to each 
other, and no fort of harmony could iubfiit between them. 
Belides, they flattered the Macedonians without any re- ; 
gard to decorum, and fupplied them with money in fuck , 
a manner, fur their entertainments and facrifices, that, in 
a little time, their camp looked like a place of public re- 
ception for every fcene of intemperance ; and tbofe vete- 
rans were to be courted for military appoint merits, as the 
people are for their votes in a republic* 

Eumenu 

■ In eonftquence of thi>, according to DiodeTOt, Ennwnm prepared 
fo lake a funt out of the treaiury, fnffieient for nuking a tbronroT 
gold ; to place upon that thrune the diadem, the Iceptrc and crown, 
and all the other enugiu i.f royalty beljnginj; to that prince ; that curry 
Morning a facritics ihouid be offered him by all the officer* ; and th« 
all orders Ihouid be iffued in hii naras. A ftruke of policy fuitablc W 
the gcuiui of EujneUM. - . 
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, Eumenes Toon perceived that the new-arrived grandees 
defpifed eaih othtr, but were afraid of him, and watched 
on opportunity to kill him. He, therefore, pretended, he 
was in want of money, and borrowed large * funis of thofe 
that hated him moll, in order that they might place fume* 
confidence in him, or at leaf! might give up their defigns 
upon his life, out of regard to the money lent him. Thus 
he found guards for himtelr, in the opulence -of others} 
and, though men in general feek to lave their lives by 
giving, he provided for bis iafety by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took 
bribes of all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a 
kind of guards, daily attended the gates of thofe that 
affected the command. But, when Antigonus came and 
encamped over againft them, and af/airs ca'led for a real 
genera], Eumenes was applied to, not only by the foldiers, 
but the very grandees, 'who had taken fa much itate upon 
them in time of peace and pleafure, freely gave place to 
him, and took the poll he affigned them without murmur* 
iug. Indeed, when Antigonos attempted to pafs the ri- 
ver Pafitigris, tiot one of the other officers who were ap- 
pointed to guard it, got any intelligence of his motions : 
Eumenes alone was at hand to oppofe him ; and be did 
it fo effect nally, that he filled the channel with dead bo- 
dies, and made four thoufand prifaners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Fumenes 
happened to be nek, ftill more particularly fliov-ed, that 
they thought others fit to direct in magnificent cntertn'n- 
wents, and the folemmtics of peace, but that he was the 
only perfon among them fit to lead an army. For Peu- 
ceftas' having feafled them in a fumptuous manner in 
Perfia, and given each man a fheep for facrifice, hoped 
■ to be indulged with the command. A few days after, as 
they were marching ngaiuft the enemy, Eumenes was fo 
dangeroufly ill, that he was forced to be carried in n lit- 
ter, at fame diflance from the ranks, left his reft, which 
•esas very precarious, ihould be difturbed with the nojfe. 
They had not gone far, before the enemy luddenly made 
their appearance, for they had paffed the intermediate 
hills, and were now defcending. into the plain The 
luA'e of their golden armour glittering in the fan, as 
they 

* Four bundled thoufjnd sro-.vns. 
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they marched down the hill, the elephants with their;tt>w. 
cm on their backs, and the purple veils which the cavalry 
ufed to wear when they were advancing to the combat, 
flruck the troops that were to oppofe them with-fuch fur- 
frrife, that the front halted, and called out for Eumenes; 
declaring that they would not move a itcp farther, if he 
had not the direction of them. At the lame time they 
grounded their arms, exhorted each other to Hop, and in- 
Jilted that their officers would not hazard an engagement 
without Eumenes. 

Eumer.es no fooner heard this, than he advanced with 
the utmoft expedition, haflening the Haves that carried 
the litter. He like wife opened the curtains, and ft retched 
out his hand, in token of his joy. On t£e firit fight of ' 
the general of their heart, the troops faluted him in the 
Macedonian language, clanked their arms, and, with loud 
Ihouts, challenged the enemy to advance, thinking them- 
felves invincible while he was at their head. ' 

Antigonus having learned from fame prifoners, that 
Eumenes was fo extremely ill, that he was forced to be 
carried in a litter, concluded he mould find no great dif- ■ 
ficulty iri beating the other generals, and, therefore, hasten- 
ed to the attack. But when he came to reconnoitre the 
enemy's army, and faw in what excellent order it was "| 
drawn up. he flood frill fume time, in lilent admiration, "j 
At lad, fpying the litter carried about from one wing to 
the other, he laughed out aloud, as his manner was, and j 
faid to his friends, " Yon litter is the thing that pitches 
" the battle againA us." After this, he immediately re- ! 
treated to bis entrenchments *. 

The 1 

* There are Tome parttculari in Dlodorus, which deferve to be in- 
ferred here. After the tvo, armiea were fcparated, without coming to 
action, they encamped ahoHt three furlongi dillance from each other* 
and Antigonui feon Ending the country where he lay, fo much ex- 
hauBed, that it would be very difficult for him to fubfift, fent deputiet 
to the confederate army, to f ilicit them, tfpecially the governor) of 
provinces, and the old Macedonian corps, to defert Enmenee, and to 
join him ; which, at this time, they reie&cd with the higheft indigna- 
tion After the deputiei were difmilfed, Eumenet came into the af- 
fembly, and delivered himfelf in the following fable : " A lion once ' 
'■ falling in lore with a young dunfe), demanded her in marriage of 
•' her father. The father made anfwer, that he looked on fneh in lUJ. 
■' ance ai a great honour to his family, but flood in fear of hi> clawa 
" and teeth, left upon ace trifling difpute that might happen betwien 
" them after marriage, he might cxercife them a litlje too baflilycpw 
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The Macedonians bad bsrdly recovered taernfelves from 
their fears, before the; began to behave again in a difor- 
derly and mutinous manner to their officers, and fpread 
thcmfelves over almoll all the provinces of Gabene for 
winter quarters ; infomuch that the firft were at the dis- 
tance of a thoufand furlongs from the lafl. Antigonus 
being informed of this circuroilance, moved back a gain ft 
them, without loling a moment's time.- He took a nigged 
toad, that afforded no water, becaufc It was the Ihorttii ; 
hoping, if he fell upon them while thus difperfed, that it 
would be impofliblc for their officers to jffemble them. 

However, as Toon as he had entered that defolate coun- 
try, his troop* were attacked with fuch violent winds, and 
fevere frofls, that it was difficult for them to proceed ; 
and they found it neceffary to light many files. For this 
leafon their march could not be concealed. The barbari* 
' ans, who inhabited the mountains that overlook the de- 
fart, wondering what fuch a number of fires could mean, 
fent Tome perfons upon dromedaries to Peuceflas, with an 
account of them. 

Peuceftas, ditfrafted with terror at this news, prepared 

for flight, intending to take with him fuch troops as he 

£ould colled on the way. But £umenes foon difpelled 

their 

" !ili daughter. To remave thit ohje&ion, (he smorout lion caufed 
" both his mill and teeth [o bt drawn immediately [ whereupon the 
** father took a cudgel, and foon got rid of hij enemy. Thii," conti- 
nncd he. " ia the very thing aimed at hy Antigonut, who illiberal in 
'• promifes, (ill he hat niade himfelf matter of your forces, and then 
" beware of hit teeth and paws.'' A few dayi after thii, Eumenes 
having intelligence that Antigonui intended to decamp in the night, 
prefently gueifed that his dtfign was to feek quarter! of refrefhment for 
lis army in the rich diftiift of Gabene. To prevent this, and, at [he 
Same rime to gain a paffage into that country, he inftruArd fume fol- 
dien to pretend they were deferters, and ftnr them into the camp of 
Antigonui, where they reported that Burnetii) intended to attach him 
in hit rrenchet that very night. But while Antigonut't troop* were un- 
der arms, Eumtnea marched fur Gjhene, which, at length, Ac t ;;ihui 
fufpecled ; and, having given proper orders to his foot, marched imme- 
diately after him with Ml cavah y Early in the morning, fiom the 
top of > hill, he difeerned Eumenes, with hit army below ; anil Eu- 
menei, opon fight of (he cavalry, concluding that the whole ami} of 
Antigonui wai st hand, faced about, and difpofed his tr. ops in older 
to battle. Thui Eutnenei wit deceived in hi* turn ; and as fo.,n as 
Antigonut't infantry came up, a (harp action followed, in which the 
victory feemed won and loft feveral timet. At lilt,' however, Aniigo- 
nu6 had vifibiy the worft, being forced to withdraw, by long marches, 
into Media. Dion. Sic. lib. iviii. 
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their fcsri and unoafineft, by promifing' fo ' to impede the 
enemy's match, that they would strive three days later 
than they were expected. Finding that they lilt en ed to 
him, he lent orders to the officers to d«aw all the troops 
from their quarters, and aflemMc them with ipeed. At 
the fame time, he took, his horfe, and went with his col- 
leagues to leek out a lofty piece of ground, which might 
attract the attention of the troops marching below. Hav- 
ing found one that anfwered bis pnrpofe, he meafured it, 
and caufed a number of Fires to be Lighted at proper inter- 
vals, fo as to refemble a camp. - , 

When Antigonus beheld tbofe fires upon the heights, 
lie was in the utmoft diftrefc. For be thought the enemy 
were apprUed of his intention feme time before, and , 
were come to rneet him. Not choofing, therefore, with . 
forces fo ha raffed and fatigued with their march, to be • 
oblieed to fight troops that^were perfectly frefti, and had 
wintered in agreeable ijuartera, he left the ihort road, and , 
led hi? men through the town's and villages, giving them : 
abundant time to refreih therufelves. But when he found 
that no parties came out to gall him in his march, which 
is ufual when an enemy is near, and was informed, by 
the neighbouring inhabitants, that they had feen n» ■ 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, , 
he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 1 
generallhip ; and this incenfed him fo much, that he ad- I 
vanced, with a refolution to try his ftrength in a pitched I 
battle. • ! 

Meantime the great eft part of the forces repairing to ' 
Eumenes. in admiration of his capacity, deli red him to 
take the lole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Tev- 
tamus, who were at the head of the Argyrafpides,' were 
fo exuberated with envy, that they farmed a plot agair.lt 
his lift ; and baring drawn into it molt of the grandees 
and generals, they confulted trpon a proper time and 
■method to take him off. They all agreed to make ufe of 
him in the enfuing battle, and to anaflinate him immedi- 
ately after. But Eudamus. matter of the elephants, and 
Ph^dimus. privately informed Eumenes of their reso- 
lutions ; not out of any kindnefs or benevolent regard, 
but becaufe they were afraid of lofing the money they 
had lent him. He commended them for the honour with 
which they iehaved, and retired to; his t.ent. T.here be 
told his friends, " That he lived among it a '.herd. of favage 

- ■« beafts," ; 
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" beafts," and immediately made his will. After which, 
he deftroyed all his papers, lelt, after his death, charge* 
and impeachments fliould arife againft the perrons who 
wrote them, in confequence of the fecrets difcovered 
there. He then confidered, whether he Ihould put the* 
enemy in the way of gaining the v'i&otj, or take his flight 
through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia j. but he 
could not fix upon any thing while his friends-flaid with 
him. After revolving various expedients in his mind, 
which was now almolt as changeable as his fortune, he 
drew lip the forces, and endeavoured to animate the 
Greeks and the barbarians. On the other hand, the Pba- 
Janx and the jtrgyraj r f>ides bade him be of good courage, 
alluring him, that the enemy would not ftand the encoun- 
ter ; for they were veterans who had ferved under Phi- 
lip and Alexander, and, like To many champions of the 
ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many of them 
were feventy years of age, and none lefs than fixty. So 
that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they 
cried out, " Villains, you fight againlt your fathers." 
Then they fell furiouilj upon his infantry, and foon rout- 
ed them. Indeed, none of the battalions could ftand the 
fhock, and moft of them were cut in pieces upon the fpot. 
But though Antigonus had fucb. bad fuccefs in this quar- 
ter, his cavalry were victorious, through the weak and daf- 
tardiy behaviour of Reuceftas, and took all the baggage. 
Antigonus was a man who had an excellent prefence of 
mind on the moll trying occafions, and here the place and 
the occafion befriended him. It was a plain open coun- 
try, the foil neither deep nor hard, but, like the fea-fhore, 
covered with a fine dry faad, which the trampling of fo 
miny men and horfes, during the aelion, reduced to a fraall 
white dull, that, like a cloud of lime, darkened the air, 
and intercepted the profpeel ; fo that it was edy for A: - 
tigonus to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle vvas over, Teulamus font Tome of his .: 
corps to Antigonus, to defire him to rcflore the baggage. *' 
He told them, he would not only return the Argyrajjiulti 
their baggage, but treat them, in all refpefts, \vith the 
j;rea:efl: kindnefs, provided the^ would put Eumenes in 
his hands. The Argyrafpides came Into that abominable 
meafure, and agreed to deliver up that brave man alive 
to his enemies. In purfuance of this fcherue, they ap- 

Vol. III. S proacljed , — _ 
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proached him unfufpcftcd, and planted themfelves about 
him. Some lamented the lofs of their baggage ; fome 
deiired him to affume the fpirit of victory which he bad 
ga:.ied; others accufe the reft of their commanders. 
Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, 
took away his fword, and bound his bands behind him 
with his own girdle. 

. Nicanor was fcnt by Antigonus to receive him. But, 
as they led him through the tnidft of- the Macedonians, 
he deiired fir ft to fpeak to th«m j not for any requeft he 
had to make, but upon matters of great importance to 
them., Silence being made, he attended an eminence, 
and ftretching out his hands, bound as tbey were, he faid, 
" What trophy, ye vileft of all the Macedonians! what 
" trophy could Antigonus have wilhed to raife. like this 
*.' which you are railing, by delivering up your general 
" bound ? Was it not bale enough to acknowledge your- 
" Telves beaten merely for the fake of your baggage, as 
" if victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 
" not upon the points of your fwords ; but you mull: alfo 
" fend your general as a ranfom for thit baggage i For 
" my part, though thus led, I am not conquered ; I have 
" beaten the enemy, and am ruined by my fellow-foldieii. 
'' Eot 1 conjure you by the * god of armies, and the aw- 
" ful deities who prclide over oaths, to kill me here witli 
" your own hands. If my life be taken by another, the 
*' deed will flill be yours. Not. will Antigonus complain 
" if you tike the work out of his hands ; for he wants not 
'* Eumenes alive, but Eumenes dead. If you choofe not 
" to be the immediate inftrutnents, loofe but one of id* 
" hands, and that (hall do the bufineli. If you will net 
" truft me with a fword, throw me, bcund as I am, to 
" wild beafts. If you comply with this laft requeft, T 
" acquit you of all guilt with refpeft to me, and declare 
" you have behaved to your general like the bell and hc~ 
" r.efteft of men." 

The reft of the troops received tb(S fpeech with fighs 
-and tears, and every expreflion of forrow ; but the Jlrgy- 
rafpides' cried out, " Lead him on, and attend not to 
" his trilling i for it is no fuch great matter, if an exe- 
" tralle Cberfonefian, who has haraffed the Macedo- 
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'■ feians with infinite wars, have caufe to laroenfTiis fate ; 
" as it would be, if the belt of Alexander's, and Philip's 
" foldiers fhould be deprived of the fruits-fef their labours, 
" and have their bread to beg in their old age. And have 
" not our wives already palled three rights with out ene- 
" mies f" So laying, they drove him forward. 

A ntigonus, "fearing fome bad ■ conference from the 
crowd (for there was not a man left in his camp), fent out 
ten of bis bell elephants, and a corps of fpearmen, who 
were Medes and Papthueans, to keep them off. He could 
not bear to bare Kuroenes brought into his prefence, be- 
caufe of the forhter friendly connections there had been 
between them. And when thole who took the charge of 
him, atked, 111 what manner he would have him kept ? 
He faid, " So as you would keep an elephant or a lion." 
Neverthelefs, he loon felt fotne iropreflions of pity, and 
ordered them to take off his heavy chains, and allow him 
a tervam who had been accuflomed to wait upon him. He 
like wife permitted fuch of his friends as defired it, to pafs 
whole days with him, and to bring him the neceffary re- 
freshments. Thus he fpent fome considerable time in do- . 
liberating 'how to difpofe of him, and femetimes Iilleued 
to the applications and promifes of Nearchus, the Cre- 
tan, and his own fori Demetrius, who made it a pcint to 
fave him. But all the other officers infilled that he fhould 
be put to death, and urged Antigor.us to give directions 
for it. 

One day, we are told, Enmer.es afked his keeper, 
Onomarchus, " Why Antigonus, now he h;id got his 
*' enemy into his power, did not either immediately dif- 
" patch him, or generccfly releafe him :" Oncn : arci-LS 
anfwered, in a contemptuous mauner, " That in the bal- 
" tie, and not now, he fhould have been fo ready to men 
«' death." To which Eumenes replied, " By heaven, I 
" was fo. Afk thofe who ver.turtd to engage me, If I 
" was not. I do not know that 1 met with a better man 
" than myfelf."— '■' Well," faid Onomarchus, " Now you 
" have found a bitter man than yourftif,' why dc not ycu 
" patiently wait his time?" 

When Antigonus had refolved upon his death, he- gave 

orders that he (hould have no kind of food. By this means 

in two or three days time, he began to draw near his end : 

And then Ar.tigouus, being obliged to decamp upon fome 

S 3 fudden 
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fudden emergency, fent in an executioner to difpatch him. 
The body he delivered to his friends, allowing them to 
bum it honourably, and to collect the alhes into a 1)1- 
ver urn, in order to their being lent to his wile and ciiil- 

Thus died Eumcnes : And divine jaflke did not go far 

to feet inftruraents of vengeance again ft the officers and 
foldicrs who had betrayed him. Antigonus hirafelf de- 
letting the * dgyrajpidet as impious and lavage wretches, 
ordered Ibyrtius, governor of f Aracboiia, under whole 
direftion he put thera, to lake every method to deftroy 
them ; i'a that not one of thero might return to Macedo- 
nia, or let his eyes upon the Grecian Tea. 



SERTORIUS AND EUMENES COMPARED. 



•pHESE are the moll remarkable particulars which 
hlftory has given us concerning Eumcnes and Ser- 
toiius. And now to come to the comparifon. We ob- 
fetvc firft, that, though they were bolh flrangcrs, aliens, 
and exiles, they had, to the end of their days, the com- 
mand of many warlike nations, and great and refpecTaljIe 
_ armies. Seitorius, indeed, has this advantage, that his 
fellow-warriors ever freely gave up the command to him 
on account of his fuperior merit ; whereas, many difputed 
the poft of honour with Eumenes, and it was his adions 
.oiilythatobaincd.it for him. .The officers of Sertorius 
were ambitious to have him at their head ; but thofe who 
lifted under Kumenes, never fiad recourse to him, till ex- 
perience had mowed them their own incapacity, and the 
necciTty of employing another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards 

and Lufitanians, who for many years had been fub'ect to 

Rome; 

* Antigcnei, commander in chief of the Silver Stltfo, was, by or- 
der of Aiuijfomis, put in a taZn, and burnt alive. Eutairus, Celhs- 
iius, and many others of the enemies of Eumcnes, experienced a like 

f A province of Parthia, Dear Badriana. 
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Rome*, the other was a ChcrfoneGan, and. commanded the 
Macedonians, who had conquered the whole world. It 
ihould be confidered, too, that Serums the more eafily 
made his way, becaufe he was a fenator, and had led 1 ar- 

. roies before 5 but Eumenes, with the difreputation of 
having been only a fecretary, railed hirnfelf to the fitll 
military employments. Nor. had Eumenes only fewer ad- 
vantages, _but greater impediments alfo in the toad to ho- 
nour. " Numbers oppofedhira openly, and as many formed 

- y«vate deligns agajnfl his life;. whereas, no man ever op- 
pofed tier tortus in public; and it was not till towards the 
laft, that a. few of his owjiparty'entered upon a private 
fcheme to deftroy him. The dangers of Sertorius were 
generally over, when he had gained a victory; and the 
dangers of Eumenes grew out of his very victories, among 
thofe who envied his fuccefs. 

Their military performances were equal and fimilar, 
but their difuoiitions were very different. . Eumenes loved 
war, and had a native fyirit of contention; Sertorius 
loved peace and tranquillity. The former might have 
lived in great fecority and honour, if he would not have 
flood in the way of the great; but he rather chofe to 
tread for ever in theruneafy paths of power, though he 
had to fight ev4fy ftep hetoojp: the -latter would gladly 
have withdrawn from the ^jimitlt of public affairs ; but 
was forced to continue the war, to defend himftlf againffi 
his reillefs perfecutors. For Antigonus would have taken 
pleafure in employing Eumeries, if he would have given 
up the difpute for fuperiority, and been content with the 
ftation next to his; whereas Vompey would not grant 
Sertorius his requeft to live a private citizen. Hence the 
one voluntarily engaged in war, for the fake of gaining 
the chief command; the other involuntarily took the 
command, becaufe he could not live in peace. Eumenes, 
therefore, in hi) pafilon for the c,imp, preferred ambition 
to fafety; Sertoriuj was an able warrior, but employed 
his talents only for the filfety of his perfon. The one was 
not appril'ed of his impending fate ; the other expected 
Sis every moment. The one had the candid praife of 
confidence in his friends; the other incurred the cenfute 
of weaknefs; for he would have "lied, but could not. 
S 3 The 
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The death of Sertoriua did no difhonour to his life ; he 
fufiered that from hia fcllow-foldiers, which the enemy 
could not have effefled. Euraenei could not avoid his 
chains •, yet, after the indignity of chains *, he wanted to 
live; fo that he could neither efcape death, no r meet it 
as he ought to -have done; but, by having recourfc to 
mean applications and entreaties, put his mind in the 
power of the man who was only mailer of his body. 

•■ This doti not appear from Plutarch's account of him. He only 
dtfired Anligonui eilh;r to give immediate crden for bis execution, 
or to Slow Ui generoGij in ideating him. 



END OF THI THIRD VOLOMI. 
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